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Introduction 



At ERIC/CAPS we face questions daily about manuscripts. For example, 
do they meet our expectations and the high standards we set for our 
publications? This manuscript has been a pleasure to work with for 
several reasons. Hrst, the middle school counseling area is compara- 
tively new and unexplored. Therefore, what is written has a special 
''freshness** and "newness** about it. The a*:thors are not only saying 
what they do well but are includmg concepts and ideas that are not 
"bookwom** by now. Second, the organization of the book strikes a 
compelling balance between developmental concepts and insights, and 
pragmatic and useful procedures and intervendons. Anyone reading this 
volume, be they middle school counselors, teachers or just someone who 
is interested in learning about adolescents, will find the contents 
personally useful to them. Third, I believe the mix of journal articles, 
original writiiig, and ERIC materials is a potent combination. By using 
the best of the tliree sources, a monograph has been created which offers 
both breadth and depth. 

Jn short, I believe that Edwin R. Gerier, Jr., Canary C. Hogan, and 
Kathleen 0*Rourke are to be commended fbr a tmly outstanding job. 
Whether your goal as a reader is to gain a profile of the middle school 
student or to acquire some workable and effective techniques for 
counseling with middle school students, Tm betting this book will meet 
your highest expectations, much as it did mine. 

Garry R. Walz, PkD., NCC 
Director and Professor 
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Foreword 



The Challenge of Counseling in Middle Schools is the second in a series 
of books resulting from collaboration between the American School 
Counselor Association, and ERIQCAPS. The book's editors, Edwin R. 
Gerier, Jr., Canary C. Hogah, and Kathleen O'Rouike, have assembled a 
collection of articles that addresses topics of importance to counselors 
who serve middle school students. 

The middle school student is a unique individual who often needs the 
assistance of adults to feel secure, important, and able. The Carnegie 
Corporation's Task Force on Education recently reported that middle 
school students benefit most from being in small group Icarnirig 
conimunitiw staffed by individuals who have special skills in working 
with your^g adolescents. The Camegie report noted further that middle 
schools Died to rely on the quality of human interactions to shr^pe the 
charaaer of young people. School pounselors play a significant part in 
shaping the environment for students who attend middle schiX)is. 

Dewey wrote that education should extract finwn 0iysic^ and social 
sunr/imdings "all that they have to contribute to building up experiences 
that are worthwhile." The Challenge of Counseling in Middlt Schools 
provides school counselors and other educators many ideas for creating 
v/orthwhile experiences for young people within the surroundings of 
home, school, and community. 

Doris Rhea Coy, 1990 President 
American School Counselor Association 
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Preface 



Counselors in middle schools work with young people whose lives are in 
constant flux. Early adolescence is a time of physical, intellectual, 
emotional, and social developmc»it, during which young people confront 
the question, "Who am I?" The young adolescent's search for identity 
invdves many challenges which include: 

1. The challenge of fonning new, less dependent relationships with 
parents and family at a time whm the institution of family is itself 
experiencing odierstrtssest 

2. The challenge of new pressures finom peers that may encourage 
experimentation with drugs and result later in devastating 
addictions. 

3. The challenge of physical devclopmc;:t, particularly sexual 
maturity and its various effects on (he emotional and social lives 
of young people. 

4. The challoige of intellectual development which may have both 
positive and negative influences on academic perfomiance in the 
classroom. 

5. The challenge of the future and of exploring the question "What 
do I want to do witii my life?" 

This book deals with'how counselors in middle schools can help 
youngsters face Uie various challenges of early adolescence. Early 
adolescence is a time of moving away from childhood and from elemen- 
tary school. During the elementary school years children's growUi rates 
are usually gradual and predictable. Developmental needs are identified 
and met by both the teacher and the counselor through a carefully 
planned and executed school program. Moreover, during the elementary 
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grades, parents typically maintain close contact with die school in regaid 
to their children's education. As students progress to middle schools, 
many differences can be noted in the operation of the school and in the 
philosophy of teachers. Smce most middle school teachers have subject 
matter specialties, these teachers usually have focused academic inter- 
ests. This means that students in middle schools have different teachers 
for every period of the school day and also that each teacher may woik 
with 150 or more students:^per day as contrasted witfi elementary 
teachers who may spend sdl day with the smne 20-25 students. It is often 
the case, therefore, that middle school teachers are unable to develop 
close tx)hds with students. Coiinseloi^ are called upon to plan programs 
that make middle schools inviting places for ypung people to leam and 
grow. 

Eady adolescence, in addition to being a time of moving away from 
elementary school, is a period of maturation toward the later teen years 
aiid toward high school. There are major differences between middle 
schools and hi^ schools; differences th£^ cause some students to get lost 
emotipnaiiy and to fail academically. High schools are ususdly laiger 
than middle schools and demand that students find their way with less 
and less adult supervision. Middle school counseling programs need to 
focus on:prq)arihg youngsters for the increased independence of life in 
high school that is ^ically aqcpmpanied by more social pressures and 
by incieased stress. The chapters in this book offer many ideas for 
helping young people impipove their sense of self, thdr decision-making 
capabilities, their iiiterpersonal relationships, their academic skills, and 
their abilities to deal with stress. 

Chs^ters contain articles tiiat have been invited for the book as well 
as articles tiiat have been published in various counseling journals. The 
journals included are: Elementary School Guidance and Counseling, 
The School Counselor, Journal of Coumeling and Development, 
Journal of Humanistic Education and Development, Journal for 
Specialists in Group Work, a^d iS^ Vocational Guidance Quarterly. The 
book contains articles by recognized autiK)rities, including David Elkind 
on stress in eady adolescence, Paul Geoige on counselors and middle 
schools, Norman Gysbers on career education for students with disa- 
bilities,' Dave Capuzzi on preventing adolescent dnig abuse, and Richsutl 
Nelson on teen-parent relationships, the book also contains articles by 
well established practitioners and new scholars in fne area of middle 
school counseling, the book concludes v/ith a provocative essay by 
Sidney Simon, entifled "A View from tiie 'right*: Who needs school 
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cpunsel^ v^ and guidance programs, anyway?" an essay which dramati- 
cally iLi 'rates the importance of counselors in the lives of young 
people* 

The ChaUehge ofCqunseUng in Middle Schools is a book for coun- 
selors who are ahready woridng in middle schools and for individuals 
who are attending graduate schools in preparatim for careers as middle 
school counselors. The book will also benefit both elem^tary school 
counselors, who help children make the oiten difiRcult transition from 
elementary school to middle school, and high school counselors, who 
woiic with youngsters injdcing the important transition from middle 
school into high school. 

BUtors: 

Edwin R. Gerlerjr. 
Canary C. Hogan 
Kathleen O'Rourke 
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Chapter 1 



The Challenge of Self-Discovery 
in Early Addlesceiice 

In her poem, **A Fence Rider," published in the School Counselor, 
Bumette (1986) wrote this about eaiiy adolescence: 

A transescent is too old . . . too young, 

childish * . . adult, 

dependent . . . self-reliant, 

a groupie ... a loner, 

sexy . . * sexless, 

frustrated . . . excited, 

rebellious . . . conforming, 

free . . . imprisoned. 

A transescent is a fence rider who can 
Jib*i.*^!jnt on either side at any given 
iTiomeni (p. 177) 

Eariy adolescence is difficult for most youngsters, a time for chal- 
lenging one *s s?e': and the ideas brought from childhood. It is the 
beginning of physical, emotional, soci3l, and intellectual growth which 
brings excitenr ent, delight, anxiety, and misunderstanding. The child, 
who in elementary school was obedient and academically motivated, 
may seem disi*.spectful and lazy in middle school. Early adolescence 
begins the transition from acceptance of adult direction to challenging 
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2 TraCEIMi£NGBC»^ 



authority, and moving toward self dtiectiott The goal of educators who 
woHcr wIih.youhg 2^^^ to provide a blend of challenge and 

supfxm thai will {^mote identity deryelopment 

I^ddit school stents the gilidance and direction of effective 
cbunselors to begiii the major develcifistkal task of adolescence which 
is to achieve a clear-seiise of self, like cpnfiisioh that reigns in early 
adolescence cre^ a ctudlenging climate for the yoiuig person and' for 
tiiiose.tiying to help &e youngster manage tiie difficidties associated >yith 
leaving, diildhpo^ for a new stage of life. This ctu^r brings together 
articies.that d^nbe some practical strategies for cbunselors to use in 
helfnng midcUe sdbdol students move towwl self understanding. These 
strategies include activities (eg., maintaining dmly journals and reading 
rmcHs about adolescence) that counselors can implement in conjunction 
with da^sioom teachers. The most effective middle school counseling 
programs offer young people many planned opportunities for self 
exploration. 
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the Challenge of Self-Discovery in Early Adolescence 3 



A Dialogue With Self; Tlie Journal as an 
Educational Tool 

DalvaE. Hedlund 
TanisCFurst 
Kathryn T.Foley 



The act of ''talking to oneself is an important component of 
learning, and of seeking balance, direction, and meaning in life. 

We all talk to ourselves. Who has not? Children speak aloud freely until 
they are taught that it is peculiar behavior, then they learn silent, mental 
speech, which denies otters access and opportunity to ridicule or eaves- 
drop. Haven't we all been challenged in the midst of such a "conversa- 
tion," and felt foolish in responding, "I was just talking to myself— 
thinking aloud— just thinking'7 This common human behavior embar- 
rasses us when we are "caught" at it, and amuses or concerns ottiers. 
Why do we talk to ourselves, esp^ecially once we have learned to com- 
municate with others? Internal dialogue may be necessary because we 
seek meaning in our world, a place for ourselves, perspective, balance, 
and din^ction. The journal is a written dialogue with self, a very personal 
document and a valuaMe learning tool. 



What Is a Journal 

The terms "journal," "diary," and "log" are often used interchangeably, 
but in our understanding the forms differ. A diary typically is continu- 
ous, spontaneous, and intimate in nature— generally not for the public's 
eye. A log is an objective record of specific events (i.e., ship's log, or 
experimental record in a laboratory). As a literary form, the journal falls 
rougMy between the diary, and the log (Bemian, 1986): it consists of 
regular, though not necessarily daily, entries by which the writer focuses 
and reflects upon a given tteme, or a series of events and experiences. 
The organizing theme may be spontaneous, or predetermined (Hettich, 
1976; Ramshaw, 1?83). 
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Personal content is essential in a journal. The journal has been 
defined as '*a topical autobiography, a short, discontinuous personal 
document [that] represents the exceipdng from an individual's life of a 
special dass of events." (Hettich; 1976, p. 60). "Journal" and 'topical 
autob^ograpliy" aie milar labels. Sometimes a distinction between the 
two is made with regard to focus: an autoUograi^y— topical or compre- 
hensive, guided or spontaneous— tends to emphasize external events in 
the writer's life, whereas a journal— whatever its specific form and 
rationale^may be centered more upon ideas,^ or internal events 
QCotzbauer & Ramshaw, 1987). The authors shall use the tenn "joumal" 
to refer to a personal document primarily forusing upon ideas. 



The Journal and Learning 

A journal is an interactive instrument (Progoff, 1975). "Interactive" 
implies interaction witii one's self: a metacognitive suavity of reflecting 
upon one's own thoughts. Journal keeping engages the writer in a 
dialogue with the self (Kclsey, 1980; ProgofiP, 1975; Ramshaw, 1983), 
As in any true discourse, this dialogue requires active paiticipatioa In 
choosing to write a journal, one chooses to transcend passivity. Active 
involvement profoundly affects memory and learning. If individuals 
become conscious of tiieir personal histories and past experiences, tiiey 
can better integrate and assimilate new infonnation, more actively weave 
past memdn^es into a new &!3ric of the present, and mom confidentiy call 
upon exoe-^i^ces to validate and make sense of the past, present, and 
future (£>irren, 1987; Linton, 1982; Neisser, 1982). Put anotiier way, 
joum^ keeping enriches for each of us tiie process of cieating a personal 
and accessible "landscape"— tiie grouiul against which we make our 
choices, live, and learn (Greene, 1978). The journal records our puipose- 
ful journey through tiiis landscape. 

Inherent in tiie process of human.leaming are shifts in emotions, 
changes in goals, and new ideas ^inen & Hedlund, 1987), People write 
journals, and journal writers (and sometimes ptiters) read and react to 
what has been written, noting patterns of growUi, development and 
diange (Lowiy, 1959; Ramshaw, 1987). These patterns have been repre- 
sented in a variety of ways, but tiuee metajtors recur irequemly in tiie 
literature: stepping-stones (Crow, 1983; Progofif, 1975), the branching 
tree (Birren, 1987; Linton, 1982). and tiie foriccd road (Giumet, 1980; 
Progoff, 1975). All of tfiese metai*ors image choice: reflection upon 
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choices made or not made, and personal interaction with this reflection. 
OptiOkis not chosen, or omissions in the telling— should writers and 
leaden; of journals become conscious of them-rmay reveal as much as 
what lias been done, or reported (Allport, 1942). 'Tliere in the inter- 
stices, (Ae sjyaces where the jneccs don't quite meet, is where the light 
comcsithroagh** (Gmmet, 1980, p. i2). 

A jbumkl can develop spontaneously or be prcdetermmed in its form 
and puiposc, or be guided (Hettich, 1976; Ramshaw, 1983). In an 
educapSorial setting a student may be asked to write a guided journal 
relatwl to course content (Birren, 1987). A guided journal helps the 
writer focus upon facts, tiiemes and concepts that are learned ii. depth as 
they become incorporated into personal experience. 



A Cognitive View of Learning From a Class Journal 

Tlie purpose of any course of instruction involves leariiing, remcm- 
tering, and being able to use productively some identified subject 
matter. Our assertion is that keeping a class journal will improve those 
learning, remembering, and using processes. How wigjht journal keeping 
help? 

Remembering. New material being learned must be encoded in 
order for it to be retamed in long-term memory. Thcrs arc various ways 
of conceptualizing the information storage and retrieval process, A 
model developed by And^^son (1985) demonstrates that one's declara- 
tive knowledge— things one knows, including facts, theories, gerwral- 
izaticms, personal experien*.^, and one's likes and dislikes—is stored in 
a propositional network, ftcpositiais are, roughly, ideas, each conasting 
of the smallest unit of infonnatioh about which it is possible to make a 
tme or false judgement Declarative knowledge is stored in long-tenn 
memory, in networks of propositions. 

Encoding new information involves incorporating it into proposi- 
ticrsl networks that store our kiK)wledge in organized ways. Interrelated 
information is more closely linked than mformation that is unrelated. 
Propositions already in memory are activated arid new information is 
connected to them whoi learners acquire new knowledge. Moreover, as 
new information is encoded, this encoding may stimulate the generation 
of new propositions Odeas), which then connect iht incoming infonna- 
tion to other areas of a person*s existing networic of ideas. This genera- 
tive process is called elaboration because it adds new information to the 
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incoming idea (Gagn6, 1985)- The more completely any new infonna- 
tipn is elaboratedt the more easily that new infomiation will lemem- 
beitdt retrieved, and used; 

One studying method that fosteis elaboration involves the deliberate 
oigaruzation of new declarative knowledge (Biown & Day, 1983)* We 
clarify propositions by relating elements of the new material to propor- 
tions ^^iSady iii lohg-tenn memory wten we intentionally organize new 
infonnationu ^r>r example, students implementing Novak's (1977) notion 
of concept-mapping will oi:ganize new knowledge and improve their 
learning. 

Higher-adiieving stadents on standardized achievement tests appar- 
ently have more effective strategies for encoding new infonnation 
(Wsuig, 1983; Wcinstein, 1978). These students seem to elaborrite upon 
new material more efficiently by finding novel ways to connect new 
ideas with other ideas already in memory (Schmeck & Grove, 1979) . 

• Hettich (1976) postulates that journal writing is a way for students to 
improve the elaboration of new information. By using their own words, 
students can relate new concepts to their own current knowledge* A 
joumal entry provides the oppommity to connect new knowledge and 
previously learned knowledge in unconventional ways. Likewise, 
joumal writing provides an avenue for students* exploration of personal 
experiences. Coniiecting new knowledge and memories of personal 
experiences, likes aiid dislikes, is an excellent way to elaborate upon 
material and build propdsiUonal networks, or schemata, or facts, or 
concepts and themes diat ars personally meaningful. 

Hettich (1976) also analyzed the use of journals in teaching psy- 
chology. He observed that joumal keeping provides a way for instmctors 
to individualize lecture-based courses: 

ConsequenUy, students enhance their understanding of many 
abstract psychological concepts and fotge their thoughts ort 
broader issues, using their own words and experiences as tools. 
11m, psychological concepts become anchored to Uie student's 
cognitive framework, not just to examples provided by tiie text- 
book and tiie teacher, (p. 61) 

Skills. Teachers are not only concerned with having students 
memorize material, but also witii teaching them how to tiiink aix)ut a 
subject matter and to do tiungs witii it (McKeachie, 1986). Certainly, 
writing about what one is learning provides practice in how to think 
about and use tiie material bemg learned. Particular assignments in a 
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class journal can be used to. enrich the development of procedural 
knowledge, which is the knowledge of how to do something. Gagh^ 
(1985) has deinonstntted that prac^ declarative knowledge, such 
as in class journal writing, leads to the development of.procedural 
knowledge- v 

Using knowledge. A.good teacher hopes that students will develop 
strategic^or conditional knowledge* Conditional knowledge tells us 
when^ and where we may aR)ropriatdy use oiS dedarative aiid proce- 
dural.knowledge. an individual makes:a joximal entry, he or she 
assumes the metacogmtive stance oftan observer 'This is wh^ I know, 
and this is how aiid when l can use what I know." 



Af'Depth Psychology" View 

A Jungian (Jung, 1965), or depth psychology (Progoff, 1975).perspec- 
tiye suggests that individuals each Imve within themselves sources of 
wisdom or "knowbg*' tfiat are afccessible primarily through unconscious 
processes. Progoff (1985) and Kelsey (1980), among others, aigued that 
journal \yriting is one way to tap these sources of wisdom.. Most 
advocates of journal writihg .as a tool for personal growth and creativity 
argue from this jwint of vie>y. They assert that successful classroom 
learning is not an entirely cpgnitiye activity, but involves deveioiment 
of the whole. person. The journal becomes an arena — a crucibie-r:^ 
wherein hew learning eiicomUers sources of meaning deep within each 
individuals and new life meaning is created. 



Applications in the Classroom 

Journals have been implemented in a variety of classroom settings. 
Drawing upon the idea that th6 journal is a focusing tool for themes an, 
concepts, whidi the writer flien learns in greater depth and incpiporates 
into personal experience, an instructor or cunjculum designer mi^t elect 
to include some form of the journal withm the total schema of classworic 
Some instructors have required students to keep journals docu- 
menting learning activities outside the classroom, hi one exercise, a 
group of teachers taking a professional development course on the 
process of learning were asked by their instmctor to make regular obser- 
vations of a "familiaf * i*en6meri6n— the moon in the sky— and record 
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in journals their own observations of the moon*s apparent behavior 
(I>ickworth, 1986), The joumaUsts,:who wcrc neither astoxwrners nor 
trained observers, developed in their journals a variety of personsd 
theories and intuitive insights about why tiie moon changes its shape 
horn to nig|!t During the course of tiie mbonrwatching exercise, 
tiiey j^ared with one anoter tiieir pr^nceptions about tiie nipon, £uk1 
Miri^ about how tiiese notions came to dhahge* Dileminas arose 
and were addressed, observations and comparisons accumulated, and the 
teachers-cum-students ^Ued metqUarnihg sribout how they 

learn) to readjust tiieif concqKions of tbnnselves as teadi^rs* 

Journals can be used wi^n tibe classroom structure to broaden 
smdots' in-dass e^i^nences* kutm and Aguine (1986) implemented a 
cbnstruc^idst teaching metixxl in a lOOi-giade sdence classroom, incor- 
porating structured journal entries^m a componem of 
convj^onal laboratory notebooks. In these journals students entered 
'•pre-qucstionS;* and ''preconceptions"-^-aiiswers to specific questions 
already fpnnidated from personal experience, imtested, and.unverified as 
empirically "correct"— and then followed their experimente with 
"assessments" containing the following questions to be answered in the 
journals: 

1* What were some thmgs that you abeady knew about what you 
observed? 

, 2. What result(s), if any, surprised you? 
3* State some questions that you have that are about what you 

observed or are related to it 
4. State any everyday examples or applications of what you 

observed, (p. 5) 

This meflM)d was also used to explore radiation and nuclear eneigy 
fiom the standpoint of individual students' experiences and conceptions, 
which were used to interpret tiie experimental results and construct 
theoretical e^lahatiohs. A structured journal is a useful device for 
ensuring that individual pcrspvCtive plays a central, rattier ttian ancillary, 
role in the classroom process. 

This process contrasts dramatically witii ttie picture of traditional 
education painted, by Grumet: 

Years of banking education and of survival in educational 
institutions have tau^t the student to.figure out what is expected 
and to deliver the order as neatiy, quickly, and obsequiously as 
possible. (1980, p. 14) 
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In Kiihn and Aguine*s case study^ students were interviewed to 
assess tbeir receptivity to learning via the use of journals. When as^ed 
about diffeiehces between science classes and other classes, or between 
Grade 9 and 10 science, one student reported the following: 

i think this is bettfsr, because in the years before, we used text- 
books, md you did the labs right out of the textbodc If you do 
your experiment wibng ptyou don't understand it, all you do is 
turn ahead and find out what was supposed to tu^ypen or ^^lat you 
are supposed to have learned. In tfus one^u don't have much [of 
anlid^ 2Uk! y^^ sort of figure it qi^ for yourself: By the time he 
g^ around to die debriefing, you end up wiA a pietty^good idea, 
(kuhh & Aguiriie, 1986, p. 1^ 

Sometimes a student's personal experience is Ae basis for pibUem 
solving or even tfie basis for a c^ One example of this is . 
programs that have the development of self-discoyery and person^ 
chang^ as Hat educational goals, hismictors in these programs may use 
journals because they reco^iize ttat ideas and understanding can come 
fiom '^^lie/' given an atmo^^re in whid^ to thrive and develop. 

One sudi example may be fouixl in die Outlaid Bound programs, in 
which jounuds aie a private place for dialogues ar^ impiessions. The act 
of writing an experience down is in itself an act of reflectim OProgoff, 
1975). Students may share ^itries if diey choose, or simply reflect upon 
their interactions, with a new worid. Past, present, and future are rewoven 
into the fabric of tfieir liveis as tfiey discover new or forgotten aspeos of 
Aemselves. 

Some writing teachers have used the journal as a form of a doodle- 
pad. One creative writing program teacher for high school students 
asked iiistmctprs to begin every class with 10 minutes of journal writing. 
This exercise conesponds to what Progoff (1975) described as a sifting 
of the compacted soil of the mind, to allow seeds of future creativity to 

Other classn>oms-outside*classrooms use journals to help people 
process discoveries within the unfamiliar context of odier people's lives. 
An instructor who favors a holistic approach to education may present 
factual course material while simultanieously facilitating students' 
understanding of the inq>act of their personal backgrounds and insists 
upon this material (Brown, 1971). These elements, tal:en together, 
create a whole learning experience. One college anthropology teacher 
(Ramshaw, 1987) used the journal as a form of record keeping and 
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review of students* visits to impoverished neighborhoods. Students 
began tiieir coursewoik by writing a short educational autobiography. 
Students recorded settings and occurrences dumg their field visits, as 
well as tiieir reactions to spending tune in different nei^boiiiopds. llus 
course was designed to heljp students to reflect upoii poverty in the 
United States by asking them to compare their own life experiences with 
jAose of Uie pebple they visited. An unportant course goal was to illumi- 
nate tibe students' impact upon host faniilies, as well as iUuiniiiate the 
visits' impact upon smdent^^ (1985) idea of elaboration is at 

work here, as skden^ coimect what they see in their visits to what tiiey 
already know about ^ir own lives. 

PuUistred journals can ^Iso serve as a reading resource for students, 
providing the insights of otiiers to similar material or experiences, the 
reflections of Frederick Douglass (1845), and works such d& Memoir of 
Oli Eiiz(d}eth, a colqured woman (1866) comprise a collection of slave 
narratives that proxdde personal accounts of antebellum southem life in 
the same way as Tbp Diary cf Arme Frank (Cadrain, 1979) rdates ttie 
experiences of Jews in hiding during World War IL Reading a published 
journal may also illuminate responses lhat are held in comihon: May 
Sarton (1980) and Florida Sc6u-Maxwell (1968) reaffirm tiie common- 
^ties withiii the human experiences of loneliness and aging. Students in 
a women*s studies course have learned to understand a feminist perspec- 
tive on Afro-American women, reproduction, and disease from a 
uniquely personal viewpoint by exainiriing Audre Lorde!s battie with 
cancer by reading her published journal (1980). Joutinals may tell stories 
that no textbook clusters coidd adequately recount, and students* under- 
standing of subjects can be powerfully stimulated by studying other 
individuals' .personal reflections. 



In summary, journals are valuable educational tools that help students 
make sense of their personal histories, assimilate and integrate new 
information, learn to think about their knowledge, and leam to use new 
knowledge. Qass journals may be more or less structured depending 
upon Uie teacher's intent Journal writing has proved to be a valuable 
adjunct to almost any classroom subject, finom tiie sciences to the human- 
ities. The adoption of the journal as a teaching strategy validates a stu- 
dent's personal contribution to his or her own leaming achievements. 



Conclusion 
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Finally, reading and reflecting upon others' published journals provides 
a wealth of uniquely human insights into a wio vrange of academic 
topes. 
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The Effects of Two Methods of Affective 
l^ducation on Self-Con^ Seventh- 
Grade Students 

Darryi Lee Bayer 



positive self-concept in students has long been a concern of psycholo- 
gists and, educators. Psychologists such as Cdxl Rogers and Qark 
Mqustakas have asserted timt.i^^^ self-concept is the most cmcial 
factor for the success of the learning persph (Moustakas, 1966; 
Moustakas & Perry, 1973; Rogers, 1969). Educators have pointed out 
that eiihahcement of student self-concepi is important both as an 
educational outeome and for the effects ithas on academic achievement 
(Shavelson, Gubrier, & Stanton, 1976). 

Ilhiere is considerable empirical evidence that self-concept predicts 
and influences achievement m school, from the primary grades through 
undergraduate education (Wylie, 1961, 1974, 1979). Early research 
demonstrated a substantial association between self-concept and aca- 
demic achievcmeait (Brpokpver, Thomas, & Paterson, 1964; Joe, 1971; 
Morse, 1964) and revealed that self-concept rneasures could be used to 
predict school performance as early as kindergarten (Wattenberg & 
Caiffqrd, 1964). More recent research contiriues to confinn the sttong 
relationship between self-concept and scholastic achievement 
(Primavera, Simon, & Primavera, 1974; Scheirer & Kraut, 1979; Simon 
& Simon, 1975; Steniier & Katzenmeyer, 1976) and the validity of self- 
concept measures as predictors of academic performance (Bridgeman & 
Shipman, 1978; Chang, 1976; Coie, 1974; Ellemian, 1980; Shavelson 
etaL, 1976). 

Self-concept also has been found to remain^ stable over time in the 
absence of enhancing (or deleterious) experiences (Brookover et al„ 
1964; Prawat, 1976), but to change as a function of various experiences 
and influences. For example, previous success is a major contributor to 
positive self-concept (Kifer, 1975; Peterson, Burton, & Baker, 1983). 
Factors with strong experiential components include sdiool variables, 
such as teacher perceptions of student ability or worth (Covington & 
Beery, 1976; Eato & Lemer, 1981; Puricey, 1978; Schofield, 1981; 
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Simpson, 1978;. Wolf & m 1982), family variables, such as degree 
of harmony in fte home and a^ of encouragement to perfonn 
weU academwaiiy (Bow^ ,1965; Kifer, 1975;' Mcaellarid, 1955; 
McCIeUand, Bald & Strodtbeck, 1958; Parish & 

Nunn, 1981; Pierce & Boyraian, 1960), and peer variables such as accep- 
tance witWri groups (Bilby, Brookover, & Erickson, 1972; Eato & 
Lemer, 1981; «amachek, 1977; Slayin, 1980; Wolf &Wenzl, 1982). 

Because varisddes in lelationsiups and inteipersond interaction occur- 
ring m the school environment, hav^ identified as influencing stu- 
dent self-<X)ncei)t, these variables (or the lack of them) can help develop 
(or undennihe) scholastic ppt^^ (Shaha & Wittrock, 

1983). Also, because educational ^OT^ growth seem to be 

interdependent !^ 1982; Scheircr & Kraut, 1?79), it becomes 
importaint to detennine smd pnjmote the change-producing variables 
involved in affective experiences ttutt enhaace student self-cbiwept 

To date, research oh school-initiated J^fective education experiences 
reveals mainly tiiat some progrms achieve gMis in self-coiicept or aca- 
demic performance and some do not (Baskih & Ifess, 1980; Medway & 
Smith, 1978). Does the activity or specific curriculum make the differ- 
ence, for instance, or is it caused by variables in the experience itself that 
are related to the form or style of promoting learning or ejq)eriencing? 

This research was an investigation of what Idnd'of affective educa- 
tion experien<^ would lead to maximurnt gain in. self-concept It was 
hypothesized that the form of affective education opportunity would 
influence the degree of self-concept change. The contrast in form was 
betwejen the facilitated conditio and die directed condition, defined in 
the Procedures section and exemplified in Appendix A. The primary 
research hypothesis was that Uie facilitated group would show signifi- 
cantty greater self-concept gain than the directed group. A second 
hypothesis was that the form of affective education experience would 
influence how interesting and valuable the student perceived the 
experience to be. Academic achievemait was not a focus in this study. 



Method 

Participants 

The 30 students from a California seventh-grade health class were ran- 
domly aissigned to two experimental groups. Male and female students 
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weie eqiialiy distributed so that each group contained 6 boys and 9 giils. 
Tlie control g*oup consisted of 30 other seventh-grade health students 
(i? boys aiHl.iS gills) who did not participate in either affective educa- 
tion (x>nditioiL Almost all (95%) of die students were Caucasian. 

Design and Aiialysis 

This study was a matched pretest-pbsttest control group experiment 
desired, to examine effects on self-concept of two forms of affective 
educarioh-T- cUrect^ aii^ facilitated-^iding constant the classroom 
to^cs.under discussion and the relationship variables of general warmth* 
empalMc.u£»iersta^^ unconditidial positive regard, and genuineness. 
In both experimentai groups the primaiy goal of the experimenters was 
to provide an atmosj^ere in which die stude^ would be aware of the 
opportunity for affective experience and would be interested in using it 
The primaiy differci^ the two groups was whether the person 

directing die individual's affective experiencing was the experimenter or 
each student 

The independent variable was the form of affective experience: One 
fonh was experimenter-directed; the otiier, experimenter-facilitated. 
Affective exjperience was operationally defined as interpersonal inter- 
action, exploration of personal feelings and conflict, and expression of 
feelings and attitudes among peers about school, family, peers, or them- 
selves. 

The dependent variable was die score on the Self-Appraisal Inventory 
measure of self-concept (Instructional Objectives Exchange, 1972), an 
instrument based on research and evaluation by Coopersmith (1967) and 
Wylie (1961). Test-retest reliability of tiiis measure ranges from .75 to 
.88; construct valiuity ranges from .70 to .87 (Instmctional Objectives 
Exdiange, 1972). 

Two experimenters conducted the research: a Caucasian female and a 
Mexican-American male. Botii were graduate students in psychology 
witii 2 years of e7q)erience in client-centered facilitation of groups and in 
working with adul 3 and children in either teaching ^or therapeutic 
settings. To determine whetiier or not the experimenters were able to 
convey::adequately an interpersonal atmosphere that encouraged 
affective exploration, students rated die experiments on die relationship 
variables of warmth, empathic understanding, unconditional positive 
regard, and genuineness. This was done at die midpoint and end of die 
project. 
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lb cohtipi for potential experimenter bi^ diflfeitnces in relationship 
ability, or other e^qperimenter eflfects, the experimenters changed groups 
at midpoint, after being rated as indicated above. The fonn of affective 
education opportumty was thus maintained fbr each group; the experi- 
menters were required to woric with both groups and U^reforo to change 
modes- (i.e., direct the experience in one group and facilitate it in the 
other). Each group experienced and rated each of the two experimenters 
but remained witlim a sin^e experimental condition, either directed or 
facilitated. 

the three groups (two experimental and one control) were statis- 
tically equated for small, initial self-concept pretrcatment differences by 
an analysis of covariance. 

Procedures 

Each of the two ejqwrimental groups met for one 50-minute class period 
daUy for 12 school days over a 3-week period, as half of a 6-week unit in 
health. The control group studied the standard health curriculum in the 
traditional way dming Uiis time. 

In the directed condition, the experimenter led the group in planned 
activities, directed group discussions, and occasionally taught in the 
traditional (teacher talking and students listening) manner on affective 
concerns related to school, family, peers, or self in general. Most dis- 
cussions took place in aii intact group rather than in separate units. 
Although direction by tfie experimenter and the degree of structure in tiae 
activities resembled Uiat of a traditional classroom, tfie experimenter 
avoided judgment 2tfid criticism of student expressions. 

In tiie facilitated condition, no class activities were planned. Students 
were encouraged to interact vAtti one anotiier in ways tfiat were per- 
sonally meaningful on topics concerning school, famUy, peere, or self. 
Verbal exchange and social interaction were high. Students were encour- 
aged to talk in general about tfieir own concerns, interests, and conflicts. 

In Appendix A, examples of discussions occurring in each group 
form illustrate die prcccdures. Procedural differences also are indicated 
in the Implications section. 

Results 

Analysis of covariance revealed tiiat tfie primary research hypotfiesis 
was supported: The facilitated experimental group showed significantty 
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greater self-concept gain than did the directed group (F ^ 8.85, 
If 42, p < .01). NeiUM^r the directed group nor the control group 
showed significant self-concept change (positive or negative) from 
pretest levels (see Table 1). 

The mean student ratings of interest in the affective education 
experience were 9.0 for the facilitated group and 8.2 for the directed 
group ((m a sode of 0 to 12); mean ratings of vidue of the experience 
were 8.0 and 6.3, respectively* lliese group differences were not statis- 
tically sig^cant, indicating that the studqits in both groiq>s perceived 
the affective experiences as faiily interesting and valuable, although self- 
concept increased significandy only for the facilitated group. This 
finding is consistent.widi research in psychology that shows similar 
client ratings of degree of liking for tbeirainsts, whether or not thera- 
peutic outcomes differ (Gomes-Schwartz, 1978). 

Student group mean radngs for both experimenters on the four rela- 
tionship variables ranged ffom 9*27 to 11.18 on a scale of 0 to 12, with 
no significant differences in ratings of experimenters on any of tiie four 
variables. This. finding indicates that the experimenters were able to 
create adequately and equally an interpersonal atmosi^re conducive to 
affective exploration* 

There were no significant differences for either group in the amount 
of self-concept change that occurred between pretest and midpoint and 
tiiat wMch pccuned between midpoint and posttreatment This finding 
indicates that each experimenter was successful in presenting each 
affective experience mode (directed and facilitated)* 



Table 1 

Pretest) Unadjusted Posttest^ md Adjusted Posttest Means 



PosttestAf 



Groups 



It 



Pretest M 



Unacyusted 



AcUusted 



Facilitated 

Directed 

Control 



15 
15 
30 



56.73 
52.40 
58.80 



62.73 
53.60 
60.80 



62.96 
56.79 
60.72 
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Each group experienced both experimenters, but only one group 
demonstrated significant positive change. Sex and race of experimcntcis 
apparently made no difference in the amount of self-concept , gain, in 
sttident ratings of relationship variables within the experiences, or in 
judgments of interest and value. 



Discussion 

This research supports and is supported by psychological research 
demonstrating that behavior change or task completion may occur for 
several leaisohs, but psychological growth occurs only through self- 
involved, personally meaningful experience (Gomes-Schwartz, 1978). It 
is also consistent with recent findings that, when parents become respon- 
sive to their chUdTM's feelings, the youngsters* self-esteem increases 
much more than it does duough parent counseling that focuses more on 
parettt and child behaviors (Estus A Levant, 1983). 

The major difference between the two experimental conditions in this 
research was diat, in the directed fomi, someone other than the experi- 
encing individual provided alternatives, made suggestions, or directed 
activity or feeling toward an affective goal In this research, however, 
self-concept improved significamly only through affective experiences 
that the students themselves chose, developed, and explored. In the facil- 
itated fomi of affective education, gains seem to have occurred in both 
affective exploration and self-concept as a resiult of the open non- 
directive facilitation style tfiat aUowed for self-direction by the indi- 
vidual. 

Three basic conclusions emerged from the research: 

1. Student self-concept is positively influenced in the classroom 
thiou^i certain affective education experiences. 

2. Affective education experiences tiiat arc stnictured and directed 
by tiie teadier as facilitator will not significamly increase student 
self-concqH, althou^ students and teacher may enjoy die experi- 
ences and believe they are.valu^le. 

3. Affective education experiences that significamly increase student 
self-concept aie those that enhance self-direction through 
facilitator and smdent triist in themselves, one another, and the 
situation— tmst tfiat tfiey, the participants, will choose to partici- 
pate in affective experiences tiiat will be peisbnally meaniiigful. 
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Implications for School Counselors 

Tte siupoitam implication for teachers and school counselors is that».if 
sr;tf-concq>t is to be influenced positively by affective education pro- 
$imSf studcms* focus on thdr own feelings and attitudes in four areas 
impoftam to self-concept (school, family, peers, and self) must be self- 
ditectcd Tlie findings of Uiis research suggest that school counselors 
pursue three goals in affective education programs: 

h Fbstcr in teachers tnist in their own spontaneity and respc^ 
ness, tnist that the affective education situation will be a construc- 
tive md productive^ one, and trust in the motivation and ability of 
students to grow witiiin the opportuitity* 

2. Fbster in students trust in their own spontaneity and re^nsive- 
ness, trust that tiie ajDfcctive education opporturtity will be a con- 
structive and productive one, arid trust in the motivation and 
growth potential of the teacher and their classmates* 

3. Foster: autoriomy and reciprocity in the classroom affective 
educati(m experiences* 

Dimensions of trust and differences in facilitated versus directed 
experiences tiiat produce these optimal conditions can be examined* 

Dimensions of Tracher-as-Fadlitator, Trust 

These dimensions include trust in the constructive narure of tiie expcri- 
race, in one's own immediate and potential contribution to and meaning 
within ftc experience, and in tiie willingness and ability of students to 
use the «cperience meaningfully* 

Sdf'rtrust Hie teacher e)q)eriences and demonstrates self rtmst when 
she or he interacts with flie students spontaneously, ratiier Uian witii 
pitd^nnined goals, preplanned activities, and superimposed structure, 
or witii a delayed reaction in which poteidal responses are first evalu* 
ated* Tbt teacher's own positive self-concept is refleoed througjh wiu- 
ingness to be a participant, to be natural and genuine, and to respond 
spontaneously and honestiy to students* The authenticity in tiiis inter- 
action, and possibly the examjple of self-iiust. foster similar self-trust and 
positive self-concq)t in smdents, trust in the teacher, and tnist that tiie 
affective education oppommity will be meaningful* 

Trust in tl.e situation* In a faciliuted affective experience, the 
teacher as facilitator allows a situation to occnr that differs from the 
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traditional classroom experience. Interaction between students and 
teacher is more egiditarian than in the traditional classroom. In this 
context Ae teacher does riot use roles of expert, authori^, or leader, does 
riot feel iiiclincd to "coriece* students or to change them or the situation, 
pcnriits wnsideiable peer iitera^ of showing trust 

create an atmosphere that is more rewantog, less fhieatening, and less 
stimng/for paificipants ihari is a directed: experience. This tnist is 
enhanced by stUdeht resfwri^ the 
opporturiity). Ihe teacher's tnist in^^^^ different fonn of interaction^ 
spedficaUy^ jtni^ in tiiis fom of affectiy^^ ability to 

tolerate a^ confusion, teiision, expiessioridf strorig filings, arid 
talk about difiBcult subjects; It impMes.self-confidende and a willingness 
to tAe risks-^alities tiiat are percdved, respected, and respwided to 
by students. 

Trust in students. The research reviewed earlier suggests that ttie 
mist m students that the teacher shows in a fadhtated sffe^ experi- 
ence may be one of tiie most sigmficant Variable^ in increasing student 
self-concept This trust staris basically Irom the teacher V belief that 
human beings arc iiitercsted in ejqdoring, mastering, arid creating their 
wrids arid, tiiercfore, warit to use coristructive leamirig and experienc- 
irig ojpportunities. The teacher, tfierefore,'tni^ students to be or become 
in contact witti tiie relevant issues arid feelLrigs and to chcidse to attend to 
tfiem, raflieif than trjdng to direct shidents or choose for tiirai. Teacher 
thist tihat students wiu cortipeterifly oiganize and use ttieir own knowl- 
edge md experience significarifly restores ttieir scaise.of autonomy. This 
trust enables students^to perceive ttie affective education offering as an 
auttientic experiential opportunity and leads to greater participation, risk, 
and effort. Acceptance by tiie teacher also increases ttie students* self- 
acceptance and fosters greater acceptance of ttie ottier partidpants. 

Dimensions of Student Ihist 

These dunensions include trust in ttie constructive nature of ttie experi- 
ence, in one's own immediate and potential contribution to and meaniig 
wittiin ttie experience, and in ttie intent and ability of ttie teacher and 
classmates to participate meaningfijUy in ttie experience. 

Self-trust-. An interpersonal learning context, in which ttie teacher 
facilit^r ndttier approves nor disj5)prbves of students' words, feelings, 
or actions and srniply accepts ttie students as ttiqr are in ttie moment, 
increases ttieir willin^ess to experience, as well as ttieir creativity. 
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flexibility, and openness to concepts, perceptions, and personal meaning. 
A student can flunky feel, and be what is iea!i withm himself or herself 
rathertfaan try to anticipate zdA produce lesponses he or she believes are 
expected by others. Ihcieasing investment in ibi& autfaenticiQr, and the 
fuxpmpanying feelings of vklidatipn, lead to increasing sel&acceptance 
andselfrtrui^ 

liiist &ilthe situation* The tcacter's trust in herself or himself, the 
dtuation, and the studc^ is one factor diat fosters studer^ trust iri the 
s^ectivie education ppportiuuQ^. An mte learning context of 

reciprbcity.and autonomy (see below) is anotiier factor; increasing use of 
the affe^e.educatioh experience by other students is a tfimL Increased 
sensitivity, a^ and empathy devdbp among the 

partidpams^ enhmkm^ reflecting positive.feeUngs and closeness as 
weU as betumoi^ and verbd c^ hK:reased acceptance by 

ofteis and increased self-trust through nioie participation lead to more 
trust in si^tion and, tiierefore, ihvclvemem in the ei^riehce. The 
personal meanlngfidiiess (e.g., iix:rease^ understanl(Ung, v£di 
lutloh, and interaction) that residts firom greater involvment in the 
situation fiirtter e^d^^ in self, otiiers, and the situation, msddng 
tiiis pattern cyclic^ and contmuous and of maximum benefit 

Thist in the teadier and in dassmates. In a j^dlitated rather than 
directed experience, students dp not mist^erfly be^eve that tiie teacher 
as f2un[Utator is unaware of what could productively be done or talked 
abouL T}v^y.perceive that she pr he is sufiicientiy aware, secure, and 
self-coritroUed to provide an affective education of^rtunity in which 
they can attend to their own thougltts and feelings, and that she or he 
beUeves this wOl hs^n* Student trust in the teacher increases witii tiiis 
recognition of the teacher*s s^tude^ genuineness, and trust in self, situa- 
tion, ^and students. The new relationship possibUities m the changed 
classroom atmosi^ere encourage increased trust in others. New ways of 
understanding and relating to others in the affective education experi- 
ence also affea the students' expectations and priorities and increase 
their interpersonal and affective abilities. Consequences of tiiese changes 
increase trust in the other participants as well. 

Facilitated Versus Directed Experiencing 

Research reviewed earlier has shown that the interpersonal context of 
learning is a variable of influence on the learner. A differettv^ :n 
iriterpersonal context— whetfier something is learned tiuough listening to 
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a teadier, through doiqg it* or throu^ interaction with peers or others — 
often makes a difference in the ccmsequences of learning. The major 
fin%g of this research is that afifective experiencing that is self-selected 
and.selfHdiiected signifiMntly indreaa^s self^x^ of 
affective education opportunities is a different process in the inter- 
personal learning comextfnsn the imcess typical in. the traditional, 
teacher-directed classroon ejq^ 

TUs process chmge in the interpersonal context (from teacher- 
directicm to sdf-directidh indA teacher fadlitatioti) makes possible, and 
is made possible by, tile trust students and teacher fed in Aemselves, 
one another, and tile situation. The process change is not meiely. a 
diange fixm lectiuing-lista^ to expenehcing and interacting witii one 
another* Significant im^pvraiCTt of studmt sdfrconcept oows w 
the affective educati self-directed by tfae.students and 

fecmtitcd, not dirccicd, by &e teacher The aflSective cj^riences^^ 
students have in tiiis mode of affective education increasingly stimulate^ 
and are stunulated%,'tnist of t^ teadier in herself or himself, in flie 
situation, iand in ^ students, and by smdqit tnM in the situatio 
•selves, iUMi tibc teadict 

The way in which die growth in sdf-concq)t takes place as a func- 
tion of this interaction between self-direction of experiencing and trust in 
self, othds, and the situation, and not simply as a function of dianging 
the classroom interperspnd context to one of involving students in 
teacher-directed experiOTces, scots to relate to two central variables: 
redprodty between and among i^^ the situation and auton- 

omy in die individual 

Interadionai reciprodty. One difference between learning by lis- 
tenmg to a tidier and learning tfuougjh experience or interaction is tfe 
considerable difference in redprpdQr. Studm responses influence the 
experience and; interaction much more than they influence a lecturing 
teacher (because students are not permitted to respond much while a 
teacher is lecturing), or a teacher directing die learning atuation, even if 
she or he is requesting student response (because she or he is not aDow- 
mg student re^nse to aUer the learning situation), bi contrast, botii the 
leaming situation and the classroom interaction are constantty changing 
in ^pactiai to feedback from tte students when tiie participants feel tmst 
in^mselves, otiiers, and the ;situatiorL These changes occur because 
this redprocal influence is both sou^ arid dlowed. 

Presumably, through constant adaptation in response to student input, 
botii tfie experience and interaction in a facilitated experience become 
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incieasingly relevant to and usable by each student Experiencing the 
de^»,peisonal jneaningfulness and relevance of this facilitated affective 
education experience precedes the increase in positive seL 'oncept The 
experiences make srase cogiitiveiy, they fieel accurate affectively, and 
they enable self^e^ression behavior^y. Student participation in the 
sdSective education experience also improveis self-concept thro 
mcieased validarion brpug^ atx)ut by ftic development or enhancement 
of psyctologtcal and interpersomd comfkitencie^, sue increased 
willingness to talce affective risks, better understanding of self and 
otters, sharing oneself more fully or openly, md more skilled articu- 
lation. 

Autonoiny* Tbe teacher as facilitator creates an atmosphere fostering 
individual autonomy by not initiating, directing, or structuring content or 
behaviors; by accepting silqices or what seems to be chaotic content or 
irreleyancies; by hst^^ in order to understand (andnot mentally pre- 
paring a response instead of listening); by attending nohverbally as well 
as listening; by reflecting emi^iatically when:poss9)le; by facilitating 
sharing and exploring by others as appropriate; and bv checking the 
accuracy of what she or he thiiiks others are e^^ressiiig of feeling, and 
amending perc^ons as necessary to reflect what students are actually 
feeling and saying. 

This. greater responsiveness of the teacher to the students' actual 
words and feeUhgs, the consequences of the interactional reciprocity, 
and the niirturance of feelings and self-expression are perceived by 
students as a rdease fitom traditional irole behaviors and expectations and 
as suppoii forindiyidual autonomy and r^ponsibility. 

The greater accqptance tiie stu^n^ experience increases their com- 
foit in ti)e student-teacher relationship, which encourages investment in 
the affective education experience. The absence of external evaluation 
decreases anxiety, resentment, and defensiveness, which fiirthcr 
encourages affective risking. 

Under these conditions, students perceive the teacher as available to 
but not directing them. The teaciier is the source of special experience 
and knowledge, a person with a particular way of thinking and oiganiz- 
ing knowledge and experience that may sometimes be relevant and 
useful. This availah'^'ty without imposition implies a trust in the student 
to choose constructive use of what the teacher offers as relevant to the 
student's affective concerns and self-direction. The students recognize 
that this trust supports their individual autt)nomy. 
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The more students believe themselves to be participating in class- 
room experiences in a mea^gM way. ttie better able they are to use the 
learning and exploring.opportumties Withm flw experience/ They have 
mom de^ to do so smd take 

Perhaps a sequence exists or becomes possiMe: The i^ 
context chai^ge allowing self-dircctipn leads to student perreption of the 
new situatipnal opportunity (a personal context change) and of tiie 
greater acceptance by the tejKjher (a relationship or inteipersonal context 
diangeX Tliese <a^^ a greater tnist in sdf, others, and atua- 

tion, whidi leads to g^ter oprai^ to. recognition and accqytance df, 
and behavior congruent with auflientic thougtes and feelings. Tliese 
chaiiges Ipsd ^ a more fully functipnihg person and a more positive self- 
concept 



Summary 

Affective experiraces have been shown to influence student self-concept 
as well as to influenr^. 5iiid nmHirt^ 

'HCHdcniic achievement* In thi'* 
research, two groups of seventh-grade boj« and. girls participated-in 
eitfier a facilitated or a directed affective education experience in which 
they explored personal feelings and attitudes toward schpoli family, 
peers, and thraiselves. A control gipiq> did not particip^ in an affective 
education experience. Tbt facilitate group demonstrated significaniiy 
more positive self-concept change than did tfie directed group or the 
control group. Descriptions and examples of the forms of affective edu- 
cation experiences are given and implications for school counselors are 
offered and e^lained. 
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Appendix A 

Experimental Condition Examples 

Example of Directed Discussion Regarding Schools 

Question: What's so bad about school? (Response: numerous inunediate 
complaints.) Wliich of these can you do anything about? (Numerous 
reasons why nothing can be done about anything.) What if you requested 
from a teacher or suggested 1 (Stories of disastrous 
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attempts to participate in school decision making.) How can any of this 
be changed? (Replies like parental intervention and other authoritarian 
solutions.) Do tiie teachers and principal cam about the students at all? 
(Many negatives; a few stories about "nice" teachers.) Would those 
teachers be interested in your ideas? (Discussion of the possible teachers 
and possible ideas.) What do you fliink migjit happen? (Discussion of the 
"maybes.") Which of these possibilities we've discussed would you like 
to tiy out, just to see? (Heightened discussion.) 

Example of Facilitated Discussion Regarding School 

A tough homework assignment being completed during this period 
attracts student attention. Students ask questions about it and make 
animated cornplaints about homework, teachers, and school in general. 
The experimenter occasionally reflects how a student seems to be feelir^g 
about what she or he is relating. This brings up others' feelings-^ainly 
of resentment, pressure, frustration, and giving up. A "what's the use" 
attitude is explained by one student, who believes "you can't win" 
because of the many requirements, the constant assignments, and the 
common practice of deducting points from grades for nonconforming 
behavior. Someone asks what sense it all makes if a student already 
knows what she or he wants to be and it does not involve college. The 
traditional reasons for a good academic preparation are brought up by 
some but not given much credibility. Someone mentions what compe- 
tition and pressure for grades can do to friendships; another mentions no 
time for fim; another brings up pressure to cheat for higher grades. The 
experimenter reflects the feelings of individuals and the group and 
encourages continuing discussion. 

Example of Directed Discussion Regarding Family 

Question: What do you do when you're angry with someone or some- 
thing at home but you can't do very much about it? (Responses: Yell, 
scream, kick the dog, slam doors, turn on a record player really loud.) 
Those are some alternatives. How do they make you feel better? 
(Discussion.) What are other alternatives that might give you more 
choice in the resolution of the situation? (Responses: When you both 
cool down, you can talk about it . . . Sometimes you can talk your way 

out of whatever trouble you're in You can sometimes get a different 

punishment traded for the one you got . . . You can tell your best friend; 
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tfiat makes you feel better. • . . You can try to understand, if it*s someone 
like your little sister, that she doesn't know any better— but it*s hard to 
imderstand sometimes* « « « 

Example of Facilitated Discussion Regarding Family 

A gill is upset with her mother for "screaming** at her for leaving her 
sweater in the kitchen. Question: How do you feel about that? (Down- 
cast silence for a moment) Another student breaks in: What does your 
mother do about it? (Reply: She says s; ie*s going to give it to Goodwill.) 
Some understanding responses and some irritation are expressed: I know 
how that feels if you like your sweater. . . . Fd just let her give tiie 

sweater to them; slie*ll just have to buy you anotiier one Fd leave 

something I:didn't want in tiie kitchen so she*d have to give that to 
Goodwill and I wouldn't even care. . . [laughter] Fd leave my mother 
[more laughter] Similar "suggestions** are made by otiier students. The 
girl is laughing witii the otiier students at all the comments. The 
experimenter makes no attempt to suggest possible responses or 
solutions or to sunmiarize alternatives. 
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Facilitating the Not-So-lVivial Pursuit of 
Identity in Adolescence 

Christina E. Mitchell 



If there is ever a time when individuals can be expected to undergo 
change or to experience a major transition it is during adolescence; This 
is a phase of discontinuity from the latency period with the stability of 
being a weU-established child to the series of stages of becoming an 
increasingly mature adult (Marcia, 1980). Periods of transition are 
recognized for their lack of comfort, and this discomfort may provide 
not only the motivation to conquer the discomfort but the drive to 
overcome weaknesses and improve the self. 



The Importance of Personal Identity 

Erikson (Engier, 1979) proposed that humans meet crises in develop- 
ment at piiedictable points in the life span and that during adolescence 
the crisis is either to establish a clear self-identity or to experience role 
diffusion. Marcia calls this identity a "self-structure— an internal, self- 
constructed, dynamic organization of drives, abilities, beliefs, and 
individual history" (Marcia, 1980, p. 159). He stated that the "better 
developed this stricture is, the more aware individuals appear to be of 
their own uniqueness and similarity to others and of their own strengths 
and weaknesses in making their way in the world" (p. 159). He sug- 
gested that a pooriy developed self-stnicturc results in lack of awareness 
of uniqueness and a greater reliance on external influence. 

The self-structure is continuously under revision and refinement. 
Although the self-structuring identity process is a greater issue during 
adolescence, it begins in infancy with self-object delineation and ends in 
old age when the individual either recognizes the integrity of his or her 
life experiences or feels despair over them. 
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Adolescence: The Time to Search 

Through physical development, cognitive skills, and social expectations, 
the adolescent period provides the elements for transfonning oneself as a 
child into oneself as an adult who will undeigo transitions throughput 
life. Structuring the self is a dynamic process. Some issues during 
adolescenob for this stiucturing include sexual orientation, ideological 
positicm, and vocational development and choice. Adolescence is a time 
for sotting put what one likes and does not like, what one already has, 
and what is desired for the future. 

Because adolescence is a time of at least periodic discomfort, coun- 
selors expect to have students coming to them with a wide range of 
concerns, all which directly or uidirectly serve to work toward resolution 
of the sense of self (personal identity) and what he or she will ^^be" in 
adult life. 



Rationale 

Conformity and concern for what is "in" is a hallmark of adolescence 
(Marcia, 1980, p. 408).. Currently, the game Trivial Pursuit (1981) is 
popular among people of all ages and especially young people. The 
game is built aroutKi the players answering blocks of questions in a 
given content area— history, geography, entertainment, sports and 
leisure, art and literature, and science and nature. It requires answering 
all of the questions in each segment or wedge (e.g., history) with the 
goal of earning the entire ''pie" (winning the game). 

Making use of a format similar to the trivia game can provide the 
adolescent vnth an attractive vehicle for getting a clearer picture of who 
he or she was as a child, who 1^ or she is now, and who he or she will 
become as an adult 



Procedure 

The counselor will introduce during regulariy scheduled group guidance 
or homeroom time the rationale for and concept of the "trivial" type 
identity game. The students may need to be instructed or reminded of the 
value of gaining a current sense of self— one*s personal history, abilities. 
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interests, "style" (personality), values, goals— all related to what one 
becomes in adult life (Feather, 1980). They should be told that self- 
esteem is dependent on a stable sense of self or self-consistency, which 
are of great importance as motives for guiding human behavior 
(Rosenberg, 1979). Thus, to facilitate this sense of self-consistency, a 
survey of each student's developmental lustoiy (past) and current status 
on various contributors to awareness of self present) as well as the 
establishment of goals (future) should provide them with objective data 
for use with their own subjective material concerning self in establishing 
a sense ofidentity* 

Students should be asked to collaborate in establishing specific rules 
and in individualizing various components of the "game." This will aid 
in increasing their interest and personal involvement in playing the 
game. 



Game Components 

The following categories could serve as wedges of the adolescent's 
identity pie: 

1. The individual's past: history 

2. Present: abilities and interests 

3. Present achievements 

4. Present: social style and persoiiality 

5. Present: beliefs and values 

6. Future: goals 

Each counselor or other facilitator may, however, feel See to design a 
specific plan based on a particular setting or on individual need. 



Game Plan 

A general game plan includes the following tasks: Each of the six 
categories will be introduced in a scheduled weekly group session. A 
second session should be scheduled for guided sharing and discussion of 
infonnation the students have gained about themselves in sessicm one as 
well as before the second session, and how that infonnation affects their 
beliefs and feelings about themselves. A total of 13 sessions will be 
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scheduled with an intnxluction and at least partial completion of the 
assignment in the first session and a discussion and sharing in the 
following session. A total of 12 weekly sessions will be scheduled with 
two sessions to be spent on each of th^ six categories. A final wrap-up 
session will follow for sharing self-awareness gains make during the 
period the game was played. 

For example; the first session, which deals with personal history, will 
be spent with the counselor introducing the questionnaire, the group 
itvising it if necessary, and each student completing his or her ques- 
ti(xmsdie. If the student is unable to provide information, he or she will 
gather it befon^ the second session* 

The second session will be sptm on history. Divided into groups of 
thieet the students will be asked to share their findings and insights 
about their personal history O.e., who they have beca) At the end of this 
session, the counselor will guide a brief discussion in large gn>up(s) of 
10 to 15 students. The primary focus of these discussions will be on 
developing students* awareness of strengths and attributes of their eariy 
lives of which they have been unaware. Sharing of course would be 
voluntaiy* 

The third and fourth sessions would be spent on abilities and inter- 
ests, the second category of identity pursuit, and so on. Nc !x)ard, dice, 
or ottier paraphernalia will be used; however, each student will receive a 
colored paper wedge Gabeled by category) to be affixed to a blank 
Identity Pursuit game sheet 

Wedges are given at the second session of each segment (e.g., his- 
tory) to each student who has completed the tasks invol' in the 
category and who has attended the two group sessions allottea for that 
category. A **pie rim** outlining the six wedges is given to each student 
who has earned all sue wedges and to all students on completion of the 
13th (final) sessim. This session is set aside for students to share in 
gmups of three and in a large group summaries of their identity pursuits. 
They may want to discuss the degree of success each had in gathering 
information, self-discoveries each has made, how they are using their 
self-awareness, and additional goal setting or other areas needing finther 
exploratiofL 

The accrual of all six wedges and the outer rim of the pie form a 
complete identity pie, thus the game is won. Each student who com- 
pletes the game wins; that is, every player can win. 

No attempt is made to establish a specific scoring pirocedure because 
the scoring may have an encumbering effect on the students. If students 
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Figure 1 
Adolescent's Identity Pie 



prefer to use actual scoring, however, one method is to allow one point 
per item requested in each segment A tally of the student's completed 
items then would be made and when it equals the possible points (items) 
requested in that segment, that wedge has been earned. 

For students who are delayed in completing a wedge, a paler colored 
wedge may be provided. Because the purpose of the game is to encour- 
age the students to have a greater sense of self, a penalty (no wedge) for 
delay in completion would defeat the purpose. 

Besides increased self-awareness and self-regard, an additional 
incentive for winning the game could be the members' eligibility for 
counselor-led "identity groups" (or other group names such as "Pursuit" 
and the "ID" group). In these groups, the students arc privileged to meet 
for guidance-related discussions during a period in the school day in 
which they otherwise would not be allowed to leave study hall. Other 
possibilities would be that such a group would be allowed to take a 
guidance-related field trip or serve as an advisorj' body to the adminis- 
tration. 
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Identity Categories 

History 

Tliis rcquiies the student to gather the typt of information that is com- 
piled on a pediatrician's data sheet G-e*, birth place, biitfa weight, condi- 
tion at tHitfa) by consulting with his or her patents or other primaxy care- 
givers (grandparent, foster parent, elder sibling). Other requirements 
include a collection of eady chUdbood i^tos and a listing of milestone 
events such as age of walkhig, first words, eaily temperament, and what 
tbty did or said that was smait, cute, or funny. At this group session, the 
counselor will distribute to each student a blank personal data sheet with 
extra space for additional early childhood infonnation. The student must 
complete this assignment with help from relatives to win the history 
wedge of the identity pie. 

Standardized Measures of Abilities and Merests 

Included in this segsicru aie standardized abiliQ^, aptitude, and achieve- 
ment tests, interest inventories, and computer-assisted career explora- 
tion; that is, any of the tests or inventories that are routinely used in the 
individual school and that are already av£ulable to the student Group 
interpretation or review of the results of these measures may be indi- 
cated. Examples of some of the tests used include intelligence tests such 
as the Cognitive Abilities Test (Thomdike, Hagan, & Loige, 1974), 
achievement tests such as the Science Research Associates (SRA) 
Achievement Test (Thoipe, LeFever, & Naslund, 1969), aptitude tests 
such as the Differential Aptitude Test (Bennett, Seashore, & Wesman, 
1972), interest inventories such as the Kuder General Interest Survey 
(Kuder, 1970), and computer-based career exploration programs such as 
Discover (American CtoUege Testing Program, 1983) or the System of 
Integrative Guidance Infonnation (Educational lasting Service, 1983). 

Personal Achievements 

Students will be required to compile a list of their academic achieve- 
ments, such as completion of required subjects, grades earned, honor roll 
or other recognition, and school and community activities (e.g., sports 
and clubs) in which they have participated. A partial checklist, with 
additional space for other achievemenrs, might consist of the following: 
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hraor roll, sdiolarsWps, atMetics ^Muticipation, team member, awards), 
club member or officer (4H, Future Farmers of America, Future 
Homemakers of America, Girt Scouts or Boy Scouts, Campfirc Girls, 
Young Republicans or Young Democrats), church (member, regular 
attender, special group involvement, leadership role), and jobs held 
(duration, raises, promotions). 

Social Sfyle and Personality 

Inventories of personality (such as the Rotter [1950] focomplete Sen- 
tence Blank), self-concqjt (such as Offer [1974] Self-image Question- 
naire for Adolescents), self-esteem (such as Coopersmitli [1981] Self- 
Esteem Ihvemory), and type (Myers-Briggs IVpe Indicator, Myere & 
Briggs, 1976) could be used If personality tests aie not routinely admin- 
istered, an exercise designed to focus on one's personality and social 
Style could be used instead. One such exercise requires each individual 
to write a six-line personal ad including positive but accurate self- 
descriptive characteristics, as if for a clascified section of a magazine for 
teenagers (Atwater, 1983). 

Bdiefs and Values 

This segment can be achieved through use of such instruments as the 
Rokeach (1967) Value Survey; Allport, Vemon, and Lindsey's (1970) 
Study of Values; or even a simple rank ordering of the student's 10 
major beliefs or values. The use of typical social situations in which 
behavior is determined by one's values wifli discussion between coun- 
selor and student alone or in groups is recommended. 

Goals 

Establishment of goals that are measurable, realistic, achievable, observ- 
able, and. suitable to breaking into subgoals or units of progress is 
mandatory. Goals may be set in a variety of areas, such as career, mar- 
riage or singleness, one's contribution to society, or any other socially 
acceptable achievement. By establishing goals based on individual 
values, the student is aided in developing a clear-cut, positive plan for 
his or her adult life. Thus, the student is given assistance not only in pre- 
paring for individual life satisfaction but in achieving a better awareness 
of his or her own personal identity. 
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One exercise for goal setting is to have the students identify what 
they want to achieve in areas such as education, career, income, and 
family; in the next 5 and 10 years, and to list yearly markers designating 
how much progress should have been made at each point Additional 
ideas for this segment can be found in career and life planning books 
sachdsWhere Do I Gofrom Herewith My Ufe{Ctys^&Bon^^ 1974). 



Evaluation 

After the game hLs been played, the counselor will need to evaluate it for 
its general worth and for possible revisions. Any of a number of evalua- 
tions could be used. A few examples are: 

1. A Likert scale evaluation sheet of the game made by the coun- 
selor and administered at the final session* Examples of this are (a) I 
enjoyed playing the identity game; (b) I would recommend it to otiier 
students; (c) I know more about myself now tiian I did before playing 
the game. 

2. Student self-report on pre-post questions created by the counselor. 
The students respond by filling in the blank in the statements with one of 
the following: very well, well, ^^omewhat, not well, not at all. The 

statements might include (a) I am informed about my early 

childhood O^story), (b) I am aware of my present intellectual 

ability (abilities and interests), (c) I am aware of my present 

occupational interest (abilities and interests). 

3. Equal or greater numbers of smdents participating tiie following 
year (by those who had not participated) might be interpreted to mean 
positive word-of-moutti reports by former players. The counselor may 
ask students fbr assistance in improving it for future players. 



Conclusion 

The identity pursuit con(>:pt was developed to encourage adolescents to 
become active in discovering themselves. If playing the game facilitates 
a greater sense of adolescents' self-continuity, from past to present to 
future, tiius helping them to gain a positive direction toward an inte- 
grated adult life during this transitional period, that puipose will have 
been served. 
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Twenty Adolescent Novels (and More) 
That Counselors Should Know About 

Theodore W. Hippie 
Jane H. Yarbrough 
JefTrey S. Kaplan 



Although bibliotherapy may not have been the panacea that its staunch- 
est advocates boisterously proclaimed it would be, few practitioners in 
the helping professions deny that reading problem-centered fiction has 
considerable value for some people in some settings. One such setting is 
the secondary school, where severely troubled or merely anxious youth 
have more questions than answers and more problems than solutions. 
Fortunately for these youth, there exists a substantial body of litera- 
ture — adolescent novels— that explores answers and solutions and that 
gives teenagers vicarious opportunities to examine the lives of other 
teens v/ho may be confronting troubles similar to their own. 

Adolescent novels have dramatically changed in the last 10-15 years. 
Tbday, they are written specifically for adolescent audiences and usually 
feature teenaged characters who encounter significant and realistic 
contemporary problems. These novels are a useful source of help for 
junior and senior high school students. But these youth must know 
these novels exist and know of the issues they illuminate. Counselors 
can help convey this knowledge if they themselves are familiar with the 
books. 

To this end, this article provides what amounts to a list of novels. 
They are categorized according to problems, one novel for each problem 
is aimotated, and others are mentioned simply by title. Because some of 
these novels are helpful for a variety of problems, they have been 
mentioned more than once. It is hoped that counselors will read these 
books (at least skim them) and, when appropriate, suggest them to their 
students. Whenever possible, paperback publishers are included in the 
reference list because teenagers are more apt to read paperbacks than 
hardbacks. 
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Alienation and Identity 

The Chocolate War (Cornier, 1980). Jeny Renault, a freshman at a paro- 
chial high school, has a poster in his locker that reads: "Do I dare disturb 
the universe?" For Jeny, the question is much more than a stimulus for 
philosophical musing; he has, in fact, disturbed the social core of his 
school— a secret society called the Vigils. As a pawn in a Vigils' prank, 
Jeny is supposed to refuse to participate in Father Leon's fund-rmsing 
chocolate sde; for reasons of his own, he continues to refuse past the 
prescribed 10 days. The leader of the Vigils, Archie Costello, is outraged 
and brings his full power to bear on squashing the rebel who dares to act 
on his own— an act of defiance to Archie and to the system. 

Adolescents who find themselves pressured by peers, confused about 
their own belieft, and lacking confidence in their power to affect events 
will cheer for Jerry's impact on the school. A caveat is in order, how- 
ever, Jerry does indeed disturb the universe, but he loses the war and 
possibly his spirit Also: Catcher in the Rye (Salinger, 1977); Home 
Before Dark (Bridgers, 1977); One Fat Summer (Lipsyte, 1977); 
Brcofoime (Chambers, 1979). 



Athletics 

Winning (Brancato, 1978). Gary Madden, the star of the high school foot- 
ball team, suffers a near fatal blow when he is paralyzed horn the shoul- 
ders down by a simple tackle. Angered and depressed, Gary lashes out at 
his parents, relatives, and friends until he is sincerely helped by a young, 
understanding English teacher, Mrs. Treer, who is also recovering from 
her own personal tragedy. Brancato has written an honest and com- 
pelling novel about the importance of winning and surviving in our daily 
Kves. Also: Zanbanger (Knudson, 1979); Vision Quest (Davis, 1981). 



Close Friend or Sibling Rivalry 

A Separate Peace (Knowles, 1962). This powerful novel presents 
a reflective look at an adolescent's feelings of rivalry against the 
background of the global rivahy of World War H. It is Gene's story of 
his love for and envy of his best fnend Phineas, for whom success in 
athletics, friendship, and adventure seems so efiforfless. 
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Phineas, always seeking to enliven events in the prep school, foms 
the Super Suicide Society. Gene, constantly looking for signs of com- 
petitive feelings in his fiiend, chooses to view the ftequent meetings of 
the secret club as his friend's attempt to wreck his (Gene's) grades. But 
he cannot be certain, and m fact he comes to doubt that Phineas ever acts 
on such motives. Phineas remains a hero; Gene remains the thmker who 
never quite accepts his own feelings of rivalry. Also: Jacob Have I 
I/?ved(Paterson, 1981); The Outsiders Q^iVdH, 1980a). 



Death and Dying 

Bridge to Terabithia (Paterson, 1979). Ten-year-old Leslie creates 
Tbrabithia, a secret place in a nearby woods where she and her fiiend Jess 
will reign as King and Queen, Here, these two lonely fifth graders build 
an imaginary and secluded world where they can lock out their worst 
fears and nightmares. All goes well in their loving friendship until an 
unexpected tragedy shatters their lives. This is a perceptive, beautifully 
crafted novel about the anger, frustration, and loneliness that accompany 
any death. Also: Hold Fast (Major, 1981); Tiger Eyes (Blume, 1981); A 
Day No Pigs Would Die (peck, 1972)\ A Summer To Die (Lovny, 1979). 



Divorce 

Breaking Up (Klein, 1982). Ali Rose's parents are divorced and now 
fighting bitterly over who should raise Ali. To complicate matters, Ali's 
father upsets his daughter by implying that her mother's friendship with 
a woman is more than a fnendship. Ali is torn emotionally between her 
parents as she tries to decide on her own what to do. This is a realistic 
and provocative portrayal of the tensions felt by any teenager whose 
parents divorce. Also: It's Not the End of the World (Blume, 1982b); 
Like Mother, Like Me (Schwartz, 1978); Mom, the Wolf Man, and Me 
(Klein, 1977b). 



Drugs and Alcohol 

Go Ask Alice (Anonymous, 1982). Thousands of teenagers die fiom drug 
overdoses eadi year, while parents, teachers, and fellow students vring 
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their hands and wonder what they can do, A possible step for arriving at 
a solution is to read this powerful account of a 15-year-old girl who 
turns to drugs in a desperate search to find a better worid, and, perhaps, 
herself. Harsh language and shocking episodes complete this honest por- 
trayal, which is based on the actual diaiy kept by "Alice." Also: The 
Late Great Me (Scoppettone, 1980); The Peter Pan Bag (Kingman, 
1971); Angel Dust Blues (Strasser, 1979); That Was Then, This Is Now 
(Hinton, 1980b). 



Ethical Dilemmas 

Justice Lion (Peck, 1981). Set in rural Vemiont during the Prohibition, 
this novel is the story of a young man torn between his love for a girt 
and her family and his love for his father. Muncie Bolt and his father 
Jesse have been friends with the Lions, good country folk who make fine 
moonshine, for many years. Then Justice Lion, the head of the family, is 
arre&ted by federal agents, and Jesse Bolt is appointed prosecuting 
attorney. Muncie is deeply hurt by his father*s acceptance of the appoint- 
ment and leaves home. The ending, though violent, brings about a recon- 
ciliation of Muncie 's conflicting loyalties. Also: Ellen Grae (Qeaver & 
Cleaver, 1978); The Kissimmee Kid (Cleaver & Cleaver, 1981); 
Gentlehands (Km, 1981a). 



Handicapped Youth 

Deenie (Blume, 1974). Deenie was bom beautifiil. Her mother took her 
to modeling auditions. She tried out for the junior high school cheer- 
leading squad. But she failed at both; something was wrong with her 
posture. Suddenly, she learns that she has adolescent idiopathic scoliosis 
and must wear a brace for the next four years. 

Other physically handicapped teenagers, especially those who 
become handicapped suddenly and unexpectedly, may see, through 
Deenie's eyes, that friends can be tremendously supportive. They may 
also, after reading this novel, better understand their parents' sometimes 
confusing reactions to the new circumstances. Also: Winning (Brancato, 
1978); Me Too (Qeaver & Qeaver, 1975); Lester's Turn (Slepian, 1981); 
LftrfeLiVrfe (Kerr, 1981b). 
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Homosexuality 

Happy Endings Are All Alike (Scoppettone, 1979). Jarct Taylor and 
Peggy Danziger are both high school seniors, tx)th good students from 
good solid homes, both bound for good colleges, and both in love— with 
each other. Lesbianism in a small town like the setting for this novel is 
dangerous; others may inevitably jSnd out, which would create problems 
for all. In addition, and worse, a deranged friend of Jaret's younger 
brother learns the girls' secret, brutally rapes Jaret "to teach her a 
lesson," then tries to blackmail her into keeping the rape silent, or he 
will divulge the love affair to the entire town. Also: Trying Hard to 
Hear You (Scoppettone, 1981); The Man Without a Face (Holland, 
1980). 



Mental Illness 

Usa, Bright and Dark (Neufeld, 1970). Lisa is 16-years old, and she 
knows she has a problem. She is losing her mind. What makes matters 
worse is that nobody believes her. Her parents think she is falcing, and 
her friends regard her as weird. Gradually, a few perceptive friends 
realize that Lisa might be schizophrenic, and they struggle valiantly to 
find her help. This book shows how adolescents can become terribly 
isolated through mental illness. Also: / Never Promised You a Rose 
Garden (Green, 1964); All Together Now (Bridgers, 1980); / Am the 
Cheese {CoTtaitT, 1977). 



Parents 

Ordimry People (Guesl, 1977). As this novel opens, Conrad Jarrctt has 
reUimed to his home in the wealthiest suburb of Chicago after four 
months in a mental uistitution, where he was sent after a suicide attempt. 
The suicide try came as a result of his remorse over his supposed role in 
his older brother's accidental drowning and the subsequent changed rela- 
tionship with his parents, especially his socialite mother who, Conrad 
thinks, loved the dead older brother far more than him. 

This story is of a troubled adolescent in a troubled family— just 
"ordinary people" despite all their material advantages. Among its 
useful features is a sensitive portrayal of a most effecrive adolescent 
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psychologist Also: St nmer of My German Soldier (Greene, 1974); The 
Pigman (fflndel, 1980); Dinky Hocker Shoots Smack (K-rr, 1978); The 
Cat Ate My Gymsuit (Danziger, 1974). 



Prejudice 

The House on Prague Street (Demetz, 1980). This autobiographical 
novel is a story of a young woman's experiences growing up amid the 
ravages of outrageous prejudice. It also presents an unusual and moving 
perspective on the Holocaust. Helene Richter is a "mongrel' —the 
dau^ter of a gentile-Gennan father and a Jewish-Czech mother— who 
witnesses the gradual but relentiess accumulation of honors heaped on 
her mother's people and yet falls in love with a young Nazi soldier. The 
stuiimng ending cleariy brings out the terrible truth: prejudice is a two- 
sided sword. When victims become victors, reversals in the recipients of 
horrors occur, but the horrors seem to go on. Also: Chernowitz (Arrick, 
\9%\)\Durango Street (fioxH^dm, 1972). 



Rape 

Are You in the House Alone? (Peck, 1977). High schoole- Gail is raped. 
The rape is an aftermath to obscene notes, filthy telephone calls, sugges- 
tive messages, and leers— all from the boyfriend of Gail's best friend. 
Then that boyfriend rapes her. Because he is from the wealthiest and 
most powerful family in town, he escapes a trial, leaving Gail, like so 
many contemporary rape victims, friendless among the punished inno- 
cents even as the guilty go free. Also: Happy Endings Are All Alike 
(Scoppettone, 1979). 



Religious Pressures 

God*s Radar (Arrick, 1983). Sixteen-year-old Roxie and her family 
move from Syracuse to small-town Georgia, where a huge, funda- 
mentalist Baptist Oiurch is in power. They live in a house next door to a 
family active in this church, wh j immediately take it as their challenge 
to bring Roxie and her family to Stafford Hills Baptist Church and its 
charismatic minister. Dr. Caraman. 
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Having grown up in Syracuse with dedng, rock and roll, movies, and 
even an occasional beer or cigarette, Roxie finds the taboos on her 
behavior unacceptable and the pressures intolerable. Although Roxie 
begins in the public schools, soon all are penisuaded that, for her soul's 
sake, she should transfer to the Stafford Hills School. Is a mindless 
devotion to the church her next step? Also: Blinded by the Light 
(Brancato, 1979). 



School 

The Cat Ate My GywwV (Danziger, 1974). Marcy Lewis* or "the blimp" 
as she calls herself, hated school and hated herself— until Ms. Finney 
came along. Finney, an innovative ninth-grade teacher, brings adventure 
and excitement to her classes; more significantly, she helps the stu- 
dents—especially Marcy— understand and feel good about themselves. 
Because her methods and beliefs are unusual and controversial, she is 
suspended. Marcy, during the process of organizing a protest with her 
friends against the firing of Finney, grows in confidence, and her growth 
triggers a conesponding growth in her mother. Also: The Chocolate 
War (Connier, 1980); Catcher in the Rye (Salinger, 1977). 



Sex 

Forever (Blume, 1982a). "Sybil Davisson has a genius I.Q. and has been 
laid by at least six different guys." So begins this novel — one that is 
enormously popular with teen and preteen giris who are wondering 
about their past, present, or future first sexual relationship. 

The protagonist Kathy, a high school senior, a virgin although not 
terribly hung up about remaining one, meets Michael at a party at Sybil's 
house. Michael is also a senior, is not a virgin, and terribly hung 
up about Kathy's not remaining one. The novel treats in graphic detail 
their developing sexual relationship that is part of a love that will last 
forever— or at least until summer comes. Also: It's OK If You Don't 
Love Me (Klein, 1977a); Up in Seth's Room (Mazer, 1981); Steffie Can't 
Come Out to Play (Arrick, 1978). 
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Social Kesponsibility 

Bkss the Beasts and Children (Swarthout, 1971). The "Bedwetters,'* six 
boys who arc ages 12 to 16 and rejected by parents and peers alike, set 
out from their summer camp— a nistic but expensive dude ranch— in a 
stolen jeep to «ave the buffalo. They want to liberate the beasts from the 
annual buffalo kill — an event in which penned buffalo arc released three 
at a time and shot in cold blood. 

The boys sympathize — in fact, identify — with the plight of the 
iimocent beasts. Tlie ending, although not a happy one, nevertheless 
transcends the harsh facts because for the Bedwetters, "It was the f;n^t 
moment of their lives. They awed themselves." Also: Lord of the Flies 
(Golding, 1959); / Am the Cheese (Cormier, 1977); All Together Noa^ 
(Bridgers, 1980). 



Suicide 

Tunnel Vision (Arrick, 1980). Anthony Hamil died at the tender age of 
15. Why? He committed suicide* So begins this novel about a problem 
that has reached epidemic proportions in American life: teenagers who 
take their own life. Because he leaves behind no visible clues as to the 
reason for his death, Anthony's parcnts and friends must piece togetlier 
their own solution and come to grips with their own personal grief. Also: 
Ordinary People (Guest, 1977). 



Teenage Crime 

KilUng Mr. Griffin (Duncan. 1978). 'That Griffin's tfce sort of guy you like 
to kill," Jeff mumbled. Marie replied, "Why don't we then?" Mr. Griffin is 
Marie and Jeff's strict and autocratic high school English teacher, and what 
starts out as a prank by them to frighten him turns into a nightmare of 
unparalleled dimensions. This novel deals carefully and thoughtfully with 
some of the hidden reasons vvhy some teenagers commit murder and turn to 
a life of crime. Also: / Know What You Did Last Summer (Duncan, 1975); 
TheMagician (Stein, 1975). 
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Teenage Pregnancy 

Mr. and Mrs. Bo Jo Jones (Head, 1971). Although a bit r'aled by new— 
diings weie a little diffeient in 1967— this novel still appeals to students who 
nre pregnant or w(Kried about pregnancy and its consequences. July is from 
the rig^t side of the tracks, a cheerieader type. Bo Jo is a high school foot- 
ball hero, and one night after the big game, they have sex. Just this once 
causes them remorse, guilt, and pregnancy. 

Abortion is not even thought of, nor is giving the baby up for adoption 
Instead, they get married and in a somewhat romanticized but nonetheless 
fairly realistic treatment of their troubles, try to adjust as a couple of high 
school kids who are married— and not always too happy about it Also: 
Phoebe (Dizenzo, 1979); He's My Baby Now (Eyerly, 1977); Sharelle 
(Neufeld, 1983); My Darling, My Hamburger (Z^rd:!, 1971); Don't Look 
and It Won't Hurt (Peck, 1973). 
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Chapter 2 

The Challenge of Family 
Relationships in Early 
Adolescence 



As young people begin to seek their own identities, they face the 
challenge of leaving much of their early dependence on home and 
family. Parents and family members, however, should continue to 
provide stmcture and support during the difficult moments adolescents 
face in growing away from complete dependence on home. The so- 
called traditional family, however, has virtually disappeared in America. 
Divorce, single-parent homes, and step-families are a fact of life 
confronting youngsters. In the climate of changing families, middle 
school counselors need to be prepared to help youngsters and their 
parents understand one another and to work together in making the 
difficult choices that occur during adolescence. As Richard Nelson and 
Marsha Link note in the lead article of Chapter 2, 

The special needs and characteristics of adolescents speak loudly 
for the development of enriched interactions with parents, even as 
bodily changes and peer pressures create in them a drive toward 
independence. 

Substance abuse is also widespread in families, another difficulty 
confronting many students. Middle school counselors need to be aware 
of dysfunctional aspects of students* families in order to develop 
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counseling strategies and guidance programs that help young adolescents 
find themselves. As John Murphy states in his aiticle in Chapter 2, 

The consequences of not treating a family that has become dys- 
functional by the substance abuse of a family member can be 
disastrous for that family, the chemically dependent individual^ or 
both* . . . The dysfunctional family is usually unable to accom- 
plish the most basic of family tasks v/ithout considerable 
difiiculty and upheaval 

Finally, and perhaps most important, counselors need to be aware of 
cultural difTerences that students bring from their homes Into middle 
school life and into the search for personal identities. This chapter 
presents counselors with the implications of family diversity for 
developing effective middle school guidance programs. 
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Teen-Parent Relationship Enrichment 
Through Choice Awareness 

Richard Nelson 
Marsha Link 



Siuce 1973 the Oioice Awareness system has been applied to a variety 
of populations. To the present, outcome data resulting from Choice 
Awareness experiences suggest that as a result of their exploration of this 
system elementary school children have made more and better choices 
(>felson, 1980; Zimmennan, 1979), married couples have gained in a 
number of variables involved in tiieir relationships (Fenell, Shertzer, & 
Nelson. 1981; Friest, 1978; Nelson & Friest. 1980), and CETA partici- 
pants have come to see themselves as choosers (Nelson, 1981). These 
successes have encouraged the writers to ask whether or not there is 
value in using the concepts of Gioice Awareness to improve relation- 
ships between teens and their parents. 

The special needs and characteristics of adolescents speak loudly for 
the develoiHnent of enriched interactions with parents, even as bodily 
changes and peer pressures create in them a drive toward independence. 
Enhanced teenr{>arent relationships and increased individuality are not 
mutually exclusive goals. On the contrary, it is likely that a high propor- 
tion of mentally healthy, individualistic adults benefited from open 
dialogue widi their parent in their teenage years. T^ns too seldom really 
talk about their needs for independence; parents too seldom share their 
concerns and hopes for their teenagers; and these matters may be dis- 
cussed only in the heat of conflict. Furthermore, effective personality 
development for teens, ^d positive self-image development for adults in 
the area of parenting, depend at least in part on the teen-parent relation- 
ship. 

Effectiveness in close relationships of all kinds involves such ele- 
ments as maintenance of communicarion links; development of trust; 
mutual sharing of joys, fears, aspirations, and successes; and willingness 
to make changes in interpersonal choice patterns when the situation 
demands them. Relationships between a great number of teens and their 
parents are woefully inadequate in these characteristics; however, it 
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seems likely that appropriate intensive experiences might set many of 
these relationships in motion in new directions. 

Relationship enhancement efforts in the past have been focused 
primarily on the institution of marriage. Communication-based enrich- 
ment approaches have included Marriage Encounter (Gallagher, 1975; 
Genovese, 1975; Regula, 1975), and the Minnesota Couples Communi- 
cation Program (Nunnally, Miller, & Wackman, 1975); other approaches 
have focused on teaching partners behavioral learning approaches (Tsoi- 
Hoshmand, 1976). A more general cognitive-affective-behavioral 
relationship enrichment approach based on Choice Awareness theory 
(Fenell, 1979; Priest, 1978; Nelson & Priest, 1980) has been used 
recently. Research on the effectiveness of these relationship enrichment 
processes has yielded inconsistent findings; however, self-report data 
and the continued growth of these programs indicate that many people 
strongly desire experiences that may enable them to grow witiiin their 
significant relationships. 

Tlie purpose of this paper is to describe a process through which 
counselors may help to enrich relationships between teens and their 
parents, lb this end, the system called Choice Awareness is discussed, a 
Choice Awareness workshop process for enriching teenr-parent rela- 
tionships is described, and outcomes of an experience with the woikshop 
process are reported on a case-by-case basis. Pertiaps this initial effort 
will spur professionals to give further consideration to Choice 
Awareness as a process for enhancing this significant relationship. 



Choice Awareness is a system designed to help individuals make more 
constructive cognitive, affective, and behavioral choices. In the Choice 
Awareness system, the term choice is defined simply as any behavior 
over which persons have some reasonable degree of control. Thus, what 
we say, nearly all that we do, most of our facial expressions and 
gestures, and many of our feelings are choices. 

Choice Awareness workshops present this system through a struc- 
tured group process in which pairs of individuals, in this instance parents 
and teenagers, work together to enrich their rdaC onships. The 16 basic 
concepts of Choice Awareness are developed through the workshop pro- 
cess; these concepts enable group members to explore their interactions, 
to examine alternatives, and to try out new choices. In the following 
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paragraphs the concepts are listed and briefly related to teens and their 
parents. 

We make many choices. Teens and parents need to understand that 
they make many interactive choices daily and should accept responsi- 
bility for their words and actions. 

In each choice we have many options. Parents and teenagers may 
be helped to understand that they can exercise nearly every choice in a 
great variety of ways, and to practice making the kinds of choices that 
will contribute positively to their relationship. 

We have an instant to choose* Choice Awareness helps parents and 
teenagers understand that after a stimulus confronts them they have a 
brief moment in which to choose their response; and in that moment they 
can bring their choice under their own control. 

Our relationships affiect our choices. Many teens and parents allow 
their relationships to become unnecessarily habitual, acting in stereo- 
typical ways because "he's my dad," or "she's my daughter." Relation- 
ship enrichment can expand the range of choices for both individuals. 

Our goals affect our relationships. Instead of acting on their long- 
range goal of closeness and warmth, many teens and parents focus on 
immediate annoyances, acting on short-range goals. They each need to 
learn to make the kinds of positive choices they wish to receive; that is, 
to send warmth and love and care if they hope to experience those 
choices from one another. 

Our choices may be OK or OD. One way of looking at choices is to 
consider them either as OK or OD. Some OK choices are minor saying 
good morning, taking out the trash, cleaning up. Other OK choices are 
major: a hug, a very positive compliment, a helpful action. For choices 
to be truly OK they must be acceptable to both sender and receiver. OD 
choices, on the other hand, are those that are overdone, as in cooking; an 
overdose, as in drug use; or an overdraft, as in banking. Some OD 
choices are minor: not listening, a thoughtless comment. Other OD 
choices are major: a scolding, a shout, a slap, or biting criticism. Parents 
and teenagers generally need to increase their OK choices and reduce 
their OD choices with one another, and most can do so if they commit 
themselves to improved relationships. 

We have five kinds of choices. Another way of looking at choices is 
to consider the five categories that form the heart of the Choice Aware- 
ness system. Nearly all choices can be classified as Caring, Ruling, 
Enjoying, Sorrowing, Thinking/Working, or some combination of these. 
The acronym CREST is useful as a reminder of the five choices. Choices 
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may overlap, and the same beha^'ior under different circumstances may 
be classified in different ways. A hug is a caring choice if it responds to 
a need; it is an enjoying choice if given spontaneously and freely. 

1. We make Caring choices. Caring includes choices that are 
designed to be helpful; they range from holding, reflecting feelings, and 
guiding, to guarding and defending. Most parents and teenagers ne^d to 
develop more skill in initiating and responding to caring choices in ways 
that strengthen the relationship. 

2. We make Ruling choices. Ruling choices demonstrate leadership: 
from requesting,, suggesting, and asserting, to ordering, scolding, and 
forbidding. Most parents need to learn to reduce the frequency of their 
OD ruling choices, while most te^ns could learn to make more OK seff- 
ruling choices. 

3. We make Enjoying choices. Enjoying includes such choices as 
acting in fiin, being joyful, loving, creating, aid teasing. Teens and 
parents may think of enjoying choices as events and forget how little 
time it takes to give a compliment, smile, touch someone, or say, "You 
made my day." 

4. We make Sorrowing choices. Sorrowing includes being sad, 
worrying, feeling hurt, crying, even being angry, and fighting. It is a 
tenet of Choice Awareness that we will do something with the sadnesses 
we encounter so frequently in our daily lives. If we do not find OK ways 
to handle our hurts, we may externalize them through mearmess or 
internalize them and exhibit miserableness. Parents and teenagers alike 
often try to hide their sadnesses from the other, but the hurt or trouble 
affects Uie relationship anyway, and both shoxdd learn effective ways in 
which they might make their sorrows explicit. 

5. We make Thinking/Working choices. Thinking/Working choices 
range from wondering, considering, asking or answering questions, 
planning, and doing, to intellectualizing, procrastinating, and redoing. 
Parents and teenagers need to develop skill in making OK 
thinking/working choices and in balancing these suitably with enjoying, 
caring, ruling, and sorrowing choices. 

We can choose to listen, give feedback, and get involved* Parents 
and teenagers can be helped to enrich their relationships by improving 
their skills in listening, giving feedback, and demonstrating involvement: 
the thoughtful and active sharing of ideas, feelings, hopes, and fears. 

We influence consequences. Parents and teens alike may deny 
responsibility for their actions, saying: "I have no other choice. They 
[You] made me do it" [forced m^ to this action]. Both need to consider 
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the consequences of their behaviors and to be deliberate about attempt- 
ing to influence consequences positively. 

We choose our feelings in the moment We are complex creatures. 
Our feelings are often complicated. A person's actions may seem to 
make us furious, but the very feet that we are furious shows that we care 
about that person. When a teenager is very late coming home, the parent 
may feel concerned, frustrated, annoyed, disappointed, angry, and, in the 
moment of tiie child's arrival, relieved. Both can l^am that their feelings 
do not control their choices; both can leam to choose more often to act 
on their positive feelings with one another. 

We dioose how we feel about ourselves and others* We can con- 
tinue to assume or assign to others old labels from long ago: clever, 
slow, bossy, helpful, tomboy, sissy, bully. Teenagers and parents need to 
acknowledge the importance of each to the other and to do what they can 
to help one another take on positive labels. 



Choice Awareness and the Teen-Parent 
Workshop Process 

The objectives of using Choice Awareness with teenagers and parents 
are to help each person explore the choices he or she is making, to 
develop a broader range of choice-making behaviors, and to foster 
improved understanding and communication between parents and teens. 
Members of the contemporary American family seem less and less to do 
things together as a unit: Each goes his or her separate way, each is 
involved in myriad individual activities. Some families are so busy that 
they jokingly say they need to schedule time to see each other, not to 
mention arranging extended time together. Especially in the teen years, 
when there are many developmental issues facing adults and adoles- 
cents, finding quality time for face-to-facc, uninterrupted interaction and 
communication is important and necessary for both. Participation in 
Choice Awareness woricshops can provide a setting for teens and parents 
to spend quality time together so that they might enhance their relation- 
ships. Single parent and two-parent family units alike cc i benefit from 
these relationship-building experiences. 

Choice Awareness relationship enrichment woricshops are organized 
in 16 one- to two-hour sessions, held over a number of weeks in an 
intensive group experience, or in a number of other scheduling 
arrangements. Ctontent materials and structured activities are presented 
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through the Choice Awareness Workshops Guidebook (Nelson, 1979a), 
the Choice Awareness Workshops Leader Manual (Nelson, 1979b), and 
the Choice Awareness Workshops Audiotcpes (Nelson, 1979c), which are 
played during the workshop session. These materials can be 
supplemented through the use of the book Choosing a Better Way to 
L/ve (Nelson, 1977). 

A step-by-step workshop process is presented in the materials speci- 
fied above. Workshop leaders are afforded a variety of activities fiom 
which they may choose. Suggestions for a typical session might as 
follows: 

1 . Wdrm-up acMvity. Conduct an activity as a means of encourag- 
ing participation, following up the previous concept, or setting th'^ stage 
for the concept to be developed in the current session. Example: In 
Session 7, "A Variety of Responses" calls for one group member to 
leave the room, then return; the other (or others) then demonstrates the 
variety of things they can say to a person who has just arrived. 

2. Follow-up. Take time for sharing observations, successes, and 
failures in applying the Choice Awareness ideas developed in previous 
sessior^. 

3. Audio presentation* Play a two- to five-minute tape segment to 
present the next context for consideratioa 

4* Croal, key points, reactions* Call attention to the goal for the 
session, review the key points on the tape, and provide a brief period for 
members to make any notes they might wish to write in their guidebook. 

5. Initial activity. Direct the group members to the initial activity 
and have members complete it, then discuss it. Example: In Session 7, 
CREST Goals, members are asked to mark the CREST choice they 
would like to make more often, and the one they would like to make less 
often with their partner, and to explain why for each choice circled, 

6* Additional activities* As time permits, complete additional 
activities and leave others for partners to complete on their own. 

7. Recycling with new content* Repeat Steps 3, 4, 5, and 6 on the 
basis of the new content presented in the second tape segment. In some 
sessions a third segment is also presented. 

8* Change of pace activity* In each session an activity is available 
for use at any time when the atmosphere needs to be changed. Example: 
In Session 7, CREST Cube, members throw a cube marked C.R.E.S.T., 
or CREST on each of the six sides. They demonstrate their developing 
understanding of the CREST choices by mJ^king a choice of the kind that 
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appears on top of the cube. If CREST appears they may make any of the 
five choices and label it. 

9. Five minutes a day. Encourage workshop members to spend at 
least five minutes a day in discussing an idea presented, in continuing or 
starting an activity from the guidebook, or in some other way continuing 
toward their goals for the relationship. 

10. Closing activities. Note the goal for the session and ask mem- 
bers to indicate whether they are beginning to make progress toward it. 
Qarify suggestions made during practice sessions; use change of pace 
activity if not completed previously; allow for expression of "now" 
feelings; and take care of any unfinished business. These activities are 
designed to leave members feeling good about the group and to encour- 
age them to apply what they are learning outside the workshop session. 

Through the workshop experiences, teens and parents are encouraged 
to explore their relationships specifically and positively, in a setting in 
which they may be assisted in interacting more effectively. The focus of 
the sessions is on interactions between the teen and parent; however, the 
group process may contribute in at least three ways: individuals are 
helped lo see that others experience similar concerns, members fre- 
quently learn specific and valuable approaches from their peers, and the 
leader is able to monitor progress while serving a number of families 
simultaneously. 



A Choice Awareness Workshop Experience 
with Teens and Parents 

The particular teen-parent Choice Awareness group described here 
consisted of six persons: three pairs of parents ?jid teenagers, plus a 
leader, who met for seven weekly 3-hour sessions. All of the teens were 
male; aU the parents were female. The three pairs were from a middle 
class community in Southern California. 

Following is a description of each parent-teen pair, their objectives 
for the group experience, and their comments regarding the gains made. 
Included also is material abstracted from their feedback about the 
woricshop. 

At the time of the workshop Don was 13, his mother Terry in her 
mia-30s. Terry's interest m participating in the workshop was to increase 
communication between herself and her son; Don willingly participated 
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in the experience, although initially he had no clearly defined objective 
for. ^self. 

Both Don and Tfeny were struggling with Don's newly found inde- 
pendence and Don often interpreted his mother's choices as OD ruling, 
dictatorial, and domineering. A case in point was Don's desire to attend 
an X-rated movie. Don perceived his mother as making her habitual OD 
choice in the matter. Through the workshop activities and group discus- 
sion, Don and Terry learned that other parents and teenagers experience 
similar conflicts, that the issues are not always as simple as they may 
seem at first, and that they could find alternative choices to make. They 
both leamed to make choices not based solely on habit 

In an activity dealing with habits, Don remarked that he liked the face 
that his mother cares for him, but disliked her habit of displaying affec- 
tion through hugging and kissing. Terry, a very demonstrative person, 
did not realize Don felt so strongly about this. In fact, Don wished for an 
alternative means of expressing caring, mainly through spending private 
time together. He felt troubled because his sisters, one younger and one 
older, had much more opportunity to be with his mother than he did. He 
sometimes thought that his mother favored the girls. He expressed a 
desire to spend some time alone with his mother, without interference 
from his sisters. Together, Tbny and Don planned specific times to spend 
with each other, quality time in which caring for and enjoying each 
other's company could be demonstrated to the satisfaction of both. In the 
feedback section Terr> wrote, 'Tm sure I will be more conscious of all 
my CREST choices!... My panner wanted more private time together 
and I feel I have made an honest attempt to supply this." Don indicated 
that the workshop helped him to identify different kinds of choices and 
to make better choices. 

Another teen-parent pair was Sandy and Jane. Jane was in her mid- 
30s and Sandy was 15 years old and the eldest of three children. The two 
younger siblings are both girls. Jane and Sandy each hoped that the 
workshop experience would bring them closer together. Beginning in 
Session 1 of the woikshop, Sandy and Jane both worked on improving 
their thinking/woricing choices as a way of reducing conflict. Specific 
problem areas included eating habits, study routines, and household 
chores. The initial activity in Session 1 in the guidebook, in which each 
person drew a cartoon to depict his or her early morning behavior, led 
Sandy and Jane to a discussion about their conflict over br^'^Jcfast Jane 
perceived Sandy*s choice as eating "junk food"; Sandy staled a dislike 
for the food his mother prepared. By the end of the session, Sandy and 
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Jane negotiated a plan for Sandy to cook his own food two mornings a 
week and eat what the family eats on the other mornings. At the end of 
Session 7 they both reported that the breakfast concern no longer existed 
and that the plan continued to be effective. 

Sandy, a busy teenager, often seemed to have difficulty finding time 
for some of his responsibilities. Both his parents thought Sandy procras- 
tinated and misjudged the amount of time needed for studying and for 
household chores, and conflict often existed between them and Sandy. 
Through the Choice Awareness process, Sandy and Jane made plans for 
more effective woricing choices. One result was that Sandy made more 
constructive choices in situations at home and in the relationship with 
both parents as well. Even though only one parent and teenager partici- 
pated in this workshop setting, there was evidence of benefit to the 
relationship of the teen and the nonparticipating parent 

As a result of the workshop process Sandy and Jane became closer, 
and each reported that the group experience seemed to draw the whole 
family togetiier. Among Sandy's comments were the following: 

The experience brought my Mother and me closer together. One 
of the major strengtlis of the workshop was that it got me thinking 
about things that I never really thought about before. 

Jan evidenced her own interpersonal and intrapersonal growth when 
she wrote: 

I made some definite changes in the way I approach my son with 
regard to OD caring and OD ruling choices. I really felt that my 
relationship with my son was enriched by these sessions. I also 
became very much aware of the choices [or control] I have over 
my relationship with others in my family, my fri ends, or even 
people I bump into on the street. 

The third teen-parent pair was Isaac, age 18, and Esther, his aunt and 
guardian, a woman in her late 30s. Isaac is from Jerusalem and had been 
in this country for 1-1/2 years. Ke had lived with his aunt and her family 
since that time, but still had many cultural, social, and educational 
adjustments to make. He worked on accepting and expressing sorrowing 
choices and increasing his enjoying choices. Esther worked toward 
decreasing the frequency of her ruling choices with Isaac in an effort to 
allow him to make his own self-rulmg choices. 

While Isaac was perhaps the least verbal member of the group, he 
participated fully. He became aware of his negative feelings and his 
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inability to express them. In an activity in the guidebook entitled 
Negative Feelings I Choose, he became aware of the negative feelings 
that were influencing current situations. The leader and group members 
encouraged him to express his feelings and his aunt assured him that he 
would not offend her if he di^ so. 

Isaac also spent time learning to increase his frequency of enjoying 
choices, since he experienced difficulty in initiating contact with others 
beyond an initial ''hello.** Although Isaac *s feedback form indicated he 
probably would not use Choice Awareness concepts frequently in his 
everyday life, on a day some time after the group ended, he called the 
leader on the phone to ask about another matter and shared the pleasure 
he felt as a result of making enjoying choices. He had decided to go 
skiing with some fnends over the weekend. For Isaac that was a major 
breakthrough! 

Both Isaac and Esther indicated that they had achieved their objec- 
tives as a result of the workshop experience. Esther*s written comments 
irxluded the following: 

Choice Awareness is a good way to gain some personal insight in 
general and the way to improve communication with your partner 
in particular. It has a no-nonsense, common sense approach that I 
like. 

Some general comments related to the format of this particular 
parent-teen Choice Awareness workshop were: 

1. More time was needed m general; seven 3-hour sessions seemed 
too short 

2. All participants felt that the group experiences and discussions 
were extremely beneficial and wished for more. This was interest- 
ing in the light of an initial preference stated by members for 
dyadic activities. 

3. The participants* reactions to being asked to write their feelings 
and observations in the guidebook were mixed. Some liked it, 
others did not. 

4* Group members described the Choice Awareness concepts and 
materials as being new to them, but significant, relevant, help 
clear, and concise. 

5. All participants indicated that overall the workshop was growth- 
producing. 
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Summary 

Choice Awareness is a cognitive, affective, and behavioral system that 
goes beyond both communication training and behavioral contracting in 
enriching the teen-parent relationship. The Choice Awareness workshop 
format provides a means for participants to explore their relatioaship in 
some depth in a constructive group atmosphere. Each participant in the 
workshop who is described in this paper not only learned to use the 
theory and language of Choice Awareness, but made positive changes 
and realized growth in the relationship with his or her partner. It is clear 
from this experience that Choice Awareness workshops can be used 
effectively for the enrichment of teen-parent relationships. 
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Support Group for Children uf Divorce: 
A Family Life Enrichment Group Model 

Nancy E. Moore 
Margaret G. Sumner 



The high incidence of divorce has a serious impact on adults and 
childrea The statistics of divorce in tiiis country are familiar to eve^;- 
one. Nearly one in two marriages end in divorce each yean It is 
estimated that more tiian 45% of today's children under 18 will spend 
some of their lives in a single-parent family, due primarily to divorce. 
Statistics only begin to reflect the devastating impact the marital 
dismption has on each family member. During the divorce process, both 
parents and children are bombarded by a wide range of feelings, 
including isolation, hurt, anger and guilt It is a time when family mem- 
bers may have difficulty communicating with each other or completing 
even the simplest task« Relationships with others may become tenuous 
and demand extraordinary effoit to maintain, particularly for people in 
such a vulnerable state. Due to this, divorce has been called "crazy time" 
by those who have gone through the process. 

Traditionally, divoice has been recognized as a crisis for adults and 
many services exist to meet tiieir special needs at tius time. While its 
impact on children has been acknowledged, few services have been 
developed to specificaUy address youngsters* needs at the time of their 
parents* divorce. 

Approximately half of the children experiencing divorce have school 
problems resulting from home problems. While the remainder do not 
exhibit long-term adjustment problems affecting school performance, 
they generally experience the same painful feelings of anger, confusion, 
betrayal and isolation as their counterparts. Few services have been 
available to all of tiiese children to help them deal witii the trauma 
relating to their parents* divorce. 

Parents participating in educational and support groups on separa- 
*5on/divorce and parenting children of divorce at a family service agency 
recognized the lack of similar support services for their children and 
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requested a group be offered to them. School personnel also indicated a 
growing need for help with this segment of their student population. 

In response to this need, a structured, short-term giT)up has been 
designed to enable children whose parents are in the process cf divorce, 
or already divorced, lo meet other children in similar circunistances, to 
recognize they arc not alone, to express their feelings relpAng to their 
parents' divorce, and to identify an adult from whom uiey can seek 
ongoing help. This group was initially ojBFered at a social service agency 
but this setting was foimd to be too isolated from the rest of the child's 
life. Now the group is feld in the school environment which is a more 
conducive setting for enabling the children to fulfill their needs. 

The group is designed to be an enjoyable experience as well as a 
supportive and educatioi^al one. This is achieved tt:rough stories, games, 
role play, drawing activities and discussion. The members learn how to 
express their feelings in a safe neutral environment, learn coping skills, 
skills to express themselves to others, and develop ongoing contact with 
peers in the group as well as with the school professional acting as 
facilitator. 

The designers of the group, social workers in tte family life enrich- 
ment department of a family service agency, developed a training pro- 
giam for school personnel in the use of the model so that the curriculum 
can be used in a wide number of school districts. So that each district 
receives the full benefit of the training provided, each worfcshop member 
is expected to train at least one other school professional In tliis way, the 
training is passed on so that many children can benefit from any one 
training session. 

This paper will discuss how social workers from the private, non- 
profit sector can cooperate with school professionals to serve the con- 
cerns of the child whose parents are divorcing. 

The group's curriculum will be presented and descriptive material 
from children attending the group as well as comments from workshop 
participants will illustrate how the curriculum addresses the needs of 
children of divorce and enables them to function better in school. 



Program Description 

Due to the large numbers of people affected locally by divorce, two of 
the most popular groups oh1?red by the Family L^fe Enrichment program 
at Child & Family Services, Inc., Hartford, Connecticut for the past eight 
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years have been for individuals who are separated and/or are in the 
process of obtaining a divorce and for parents who want to better 
understand the effects of divorce on their children and want to learn 
ways to better deal with these effects. Approximately 650 adults have 
been served in these tv/o groups. Many of the members who were 
parents found the groups helpfiil, and requested that a group be offered 
for their children. Teachers and social workers reinforced the idea that 
services were needed for the childrer^ they worked with, who were 
experiencing divorce in their families. To respond to these requests, the 
authors of tKs paper collaborated with a child therapist in the agency's 
child guidance clinic to develop a curriculum. Children of Divorce, for a 
time-limited structured group for children which focused on the issues of 
separation and divorce. (See Appendix A.) 

The first group was given at the agency for six boys ages 9-11, 
whose mothers had been participants in our divorce groups. While the 
group experience was described as positive by members, parents and 
leaders, the one drawback observed was that it was not possible for the 
boys to continue the relationships established within the group because 
they lived in different towns. Since ongoing support was intended to be 
one of the l/enefits for the particir-^jiLa, :t was obvious that this issue 
needed to be addressed in any future groups. The most effective way to 
accomplish this was to offer the groups in school settings where children 
could continue contact with others they met in similar situations. In 
addition, in the school-based groups, members would have the oppor- 
tunity to 'establish rapport with the school professional who led the 
group. Tliis would facilitate future contacts between student and leader, 
who would be available when the student felt the need for some individ- 
ual support or when the leader noted some area in which the student 
might need help. 

Pilot groups in two elementary schools and one middle school were 
arranged through the auspices of the social work consultant for the 
Connecticut Department of Education; the authors co-led groups with 
school social workers in three different school systems. The original 
pranise that the group members would beneiit from having the oppor- 
tunity to make friends with others in the same situation was borne out by 
observhig the children having interaction with other group members at 
different times of the day. In addition, the school social workers in 
several instances were available.both to reach out to some who needed it 
and to help in specific individual situations after the group had ended. 
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Having received positive feedback fiom the school social workers, 
other ?;chool personnel, and the children, the next step was to determine 
how best to make the curriculum available to as many schools as 
possible, to benefit the greatest nimiber of children. Again, the social 
work consultant became the intermedipjry, writing a proposal for the 
curriculum Children of Divorce to be used as a model for training school 
professionals throughout ti:^ state. An expectation of those participating 
in the worieshop series was that each person would in turn co*lead the 
gipup with someone else in his/her school system so there would be a 
statewide ripple effect of those trained in the use of the model, 
dissemination of the curriculum, and ultimately in the number of 
children served. To date, approximately 140 school social woikers, 
psychologists, guidance counselors, nurses, and other school profes- 
sionals have participated in the training workshops. 

Model 

The theoretical framewoik for this group is based on the model used for 
ttic adult Family Life Enrichment woric^ops. Family Life Enrichment is 
defined as a suppoitive group process that combines experiential and 
didactic learning with mental health concepts of recognizing an'' utiliz- 
ing feelings to build and refine life skills. The time and empha^ of the 
group is divided equally among three focal points, facts, feelings, and 
experiential exercises, each building on the other in an interrelated 
fashion^ 

Children experiencing divorce deal with some of the same issues 
faced by their parents, as well as other issues unique to them. This model 
addresses a number of the children's concerns by: recjgnizing the wide 
range of feelings exp^" ienced by the children, demonstrating the 
'^normalcy" of these .eelings for this particular tine in their lives, 
teaching ways to express these feelings, providing support for those who 
feel isolated and different, recognizing changes in the family structure, 
and helping members to accept this as reality. 

Starting the Group Within a School System 

This group is appropriate primarily for children who currently and^or 
previously have been within a normal developmental range, with good 
peer relationships, minimal amounts of anxiety, and stable academic 
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functioning, but who may also have episodic feelings of being out of 
control and may think they are going "crazy" because of the divorce 
situation. The group is not appropriate for children who have two or 
more of the following characteristics: excessive need for individual 
attention, too much aggression, difficulty sticking with a task to comple- 
tion, difficulty following a thought (so that thoughts become tangential), 
or poor reality testing. If the group includes a child who 2s clearly not 
appropriate, the other group members may be reinforced in their douots 
{ .bout their own nonnalcy* 

Another important consideration in the composition of the group is 
the need to minimize differences of any outstanding characteristic such 
as race, sex, or age. Such differences only intensify the .-nembers' 
feelings of being atypical. 

While groups are often formed by social workers identifying appro- 
priate children from their case loads, recruitment can take other fonns: 
teachers can be requested to provide referrals; or announcements or 
letters to all parents can publicize the group, often providing referrals 
from parents who have not previously identified themselves as being 
divorced or separated. In all referrals, parents must be notified of the 
group and their permission obtained before their child can be invited to 
join. Once the leader makes known the availability of the group, there 
generally is little cUfiBculty in filling it with the recommenJed maximum 
of si; children. Rauier, as children and parents learn of its existence, 
there tends ro be a wmting list 

Scheduling is one of the key problems in establishing the group, as 
time is always a limiting factor. The group is designed to run for six 
sessions of 75 minutes each, but due to the re&L^es of school systems, 
that time frame may need to be altered. A number of variations are pos- 
sible. This group has been given over the lunch hour with extended time 
granted by teachers, during last period when optional subjects are often 
scheduled, after school when most children can walk home, at a latch- 
key after-school program, and before school The curriculum is offered 
as a model for leaders to use as a guideline, to adapt and to use in what- 
ever time-frame is available. For example, if each session is shortened, 
the total number might be extended. When the leader has detennincd a 
convenient timetable, it should be announced prior to starting the group 
and the schedule maintained for that series. Doing so provides a consis- 
tent structure for the members. 

When the idea of groups for children experiencing divorce in their 
families was first proposed, it met mth resistance from some school 
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administrators and parents. Administrators* concerns were that schools 
should focus on academics, while parents had questions about discussing 
private family matters in a school setting. This occurred in spite of the 
fact that school social workers and teachers dealt with these issues daily 
when children shared their concerns at school. To help deal with these 
concerns, school staff had frequently requested consultation on this 
matter. Wdi a curriculum in hand, the potential group leaders were able 
to dispel many of the major concerns of administrators and parents. In 
addition, when the initial groups were designated as a pilot project, the 
group members' enthusiasm and the teachers* positive feedback did a 
great deal to insure the success of the program. Teachers observed that 
children who had been performing poorly in the classroom often showed 
marked improvement after participating in Children of Divorce where 
they were able to address some of ti eir personal issues in a safe environ- 
ment After three years of offering this program to school persoimei on a 
statewdde basis, who, in turn, are offering it in their own school systems, 
it appears to be widely accepted by everyone concerned. 

The development of a trusting relationship between leader and 
children begins during the recruitment process and continues throughout 
the period the group meets and afterward. Prior to the start of the group, 
an important role of the leader is that of introducing potential members 
to the idea of the group and assessing their appropriateness for the 
group. Essential to this process are individual interviews which attempt 
to lower the anxiety that the child may feel about coming to the group. 
As he/she meets the leader, sees the room where the group will take 
place, gets some concrete understanding of what will happen in the 
group and how the group will be run, the child's fantasies begin to 
dissipate and his/her integration into tl>e group becomes easier. During 
this brief session (15-20 minutes), the leader can also begin to assess the 
child's motivation, how much and what he/she wants out of the group 
for him/herself and how much is pushed by the parent, wh?t the child's 
interests are, what the child likes to do, what things will be fun for 
him/her in the group, how appropriate the child is for the group, and 
his/her abiJity to relate to others. Finally, the leader can provide infor- 
mation to the child regarding the length, frequency, dates, and content of 
group meetings, as well as deal with the child's resistances to coming. 

'^e leader can gain an understanding of how the child feels about the 
group by asking such questions as: How did you hear about this group? 
Pnw did you feel about coming to the group? What made you decide to 
come? V^at are you hoping to gain? What will you miss out on by 
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coming? During the interview, the leader should note how the child's 
thoughts relate to each other, whether or not hiS/lier anxiety level goes 
down as the interview proceeds, and how the child relates to the 
interviewer. 

The role of the leader in the group is one of a facilitator, enabling 
members to make connections with each other, to express feelings, and 
to master skiUs for coping. The leader helps the members recognize that 
in divorcing families there are many similarities of feelings and experi- 
ences, but the leader also acknowledges the uniqueness of each family's 
situation. 

While many leaders prefer to do the group alone, certain advantages 
accrue from co-leading. Co-leaders can react to and learn from each 
other, more time can be spent observing and responding to group mem- 
bers, and co-leadership is helpful to someone with no previous group 
leadership experience. There are also disadvantages: co-leadership may 
not be practical or possible due to time and staff constraints, the relation- 
ship between leader and children may be diluted, styles and personality 
may not be complimentary, and extra tune needs to be allocated for plan- 
ning. These considerations need to be weighed in detennining whether 
or not to co-lead. 

Content 

Children of Divorce is designed to be highly visual. When the children 
enter the meeting room for the initial session, the walls will be bare. 
As art work is completed, it should be hung on the walls. (A useful 
technique is to hang paper for drawings on the wall, then have the 
children use the wall as an easel). Games with visual components are 
also left on the wall after they have been used in a session. This growing 
accumulation of visuals fosters group cohesiveness by changing a pre- 
viously barren room into the group's own room, and fosters a sense of 
group history by allowing members to view quickly what they have 
discussed and accomplished over the life of the group. The less move- 
ment there is from room to room the better. 

Each session involves a variety of activities reflecting the divorce 
experience of the child's family. While a variety of activities is essential 
to maintain high interest, the structure of the group sliould remain con- 
sistent. Therefore, the group is designed so that one activity involves 
something that the child does alone and then shares with other members, 
and at least one activity is done with the total group. 
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This assortment of activities includes games, role-playing, drawings, 
stories, sculpting, writing, and discussion. Each was developea for the 
curriculum as a specific way to help children cope with the separation/ 
divorce in their families, the feelings they have about it, the changes it 
has brought into thdr lives, and their need to communicate with others 
about it 

An illustration of how an activity helps children explore their 
feelings and the changes in their lives is in the u of books and/or 
movies. When children see their own feelings and e* ;nces in print or 
on film, their feelings are validated and thdr experiences are normalized. 
The difficulty in using these audio-visual aids is that many of them 
portray idealized situations in which parents are shown always putting 
the best interests of the child before all else. This is often diffeunt from 
what group members are experiencing. The value of using books and 
films comes ftom the fact that similarities and cifferences between the 
children's situatioas and those portrayed fictioiiaL'y can be used as a 
focus for discussion. This, in turn, often highlights tlie many similarities 
between their own concerns and those of other members, resulting in 
increased group support and cohesiveness and increased feelings of 
normalcy. 

An example of how communication skills are taught is in the use of 
an art project in wl^ich the group members draw two people they know 
well, one with whom they can talk comfortably, and one with whom they 
would like to be ible to talk more easily. Children then are encouraged 
to identify the coimiunication skills used with the first person in order to 
utilize them in brci^king down the communication barriers with the 
second person. 

One technique is Ui>f,d throughout all the sessions to focus on the 
central issues of separation and loss in the children's lives. This is a 
calendar, used at the beginning and end of each session to remind the 
children how many sessions remain. This emphasizes the aspect of 
endings which parallels their struggles within their families. Other 
activities included in this model also enab^ die children to ejipress 
feelings, master skills for coping, and make connections with each other 
while focusing on the issue of divorce in their families. 

Adaptations 

Although this curriculiun was designed principally for gmups of chil- 
dren in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades, th^re have been a variety of 
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adaptations for use with diffeiv it age levels. Wi\h younger children there 
is more of an emphasis on stories, drawings, and games and less on 
activities requiring reading and writing. For older children verbal 
activities and audio-visual materials are accentuated. Another adaptation 
has been to use many of the activities in individual v/ork with children. 
This hias been jund to be an effective way of enabling a reticent child to 
begin discussirig concerns and feelings about his/her parents' marital 
dismption. Parts of the curriculxmi have also been used with children, 
either in groups or individually, who are not facing the divorce of 
piarents, but who could benefit from learmng the communication skills 
and how to identify and express feelings. 

This model for group work with children affected by divorce 
achieves its effectiveness for a variety of reasons: it enlists professionals 
already working with children in a congenial setting; it presents a 
focused and coherent curriculum; it recognizes the value of emotional 
concerns and reactions; and it takes cognizance of the realities of group 
process in starting and running the groups. The model has the added 
advantage of flexibility. It can be adapted to a variety of ages, settings, 
and problem definitions. As one response to the needs of children 
involved in the divorce process, it provides for the amelioration of nega- 
tive effects and builds strengths that facilitate coping. 
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Appendix A 

The Training and Consultation Institute of 
Family Life Enrichment 

Child & Family Services, Inc. 
Hartford, Connecticut 

Offers TVaining and Consultation Utilizing the Workshop Model for.... 
Children of Divorce: A Support Group 

A one-day workshop includes: 

• A detailed six-session curriculum with games, activities, and 
discussion topics 

• Training in use of woikshop model 

• Adopting the curriculum for different age groups 

• Starting groups in school system 

• Handling of group process issues 

• Maiketing the program to administration and parents 

• Follow-up ideas with children, parents and teachers 

Appropriate for: Social Workers, Guidance Counselors, Psychologists, 
Tfeachers, Nurses and other Professionals working with children 



Child & Family Services, celebrating 175 years of service to 
children and families, offers experience in training and 
consultation programs, designing and publishing curricula, 
Family Life Enrichment groups. Plays for Living and extensive 
counseling services for children, individuals, couples and 
families. 

For further information on the Training Workshop for Children of 
Divorce and other Family Life Enrichment training and consultation 
programs contact: 

Margaret G. Sumner, A.C.S.W., Director 
The IVaining and Consultation Institute 
Child & Family Services, Inc. 
1680 Albany Avenue 
Hartford, CT 06105 Tel. (203) 236-451 1 
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Substance Abuse and the Family 

John R Murphy 



The consequences of not treating a family that has become dysfunctional 
by the substance abuse of a family member can be disastrous for that 
family, the chemically dependent individual, or both. If the chemically 
dependent member returns to a family system that, through lack of 
treatment, remains dysfunctional and chaotic, he or she will be faced 
with two choices: (1) to return to abusive drinking or drug use or (2) to 
leave the family These choices may seem extreme, but these are the 
alternatives available to the chemically dependent person who tries to 
return to an untreated family. 



Functional Versus Dysfunctional Families 

Any examination of a family system suffering from chemical depen- 
dency should begin by contrasting this system with a healthy, functional, 
family system. At the positive end of the family continuum are the nur- 
turing or optimal families. These families, as characterized by Lewis 
(1981), enjoy high levels of closeness, as well as considerable individu- 
ality for various family members. Qear communication exists, and ver- 
bal invasiveness is kept to a minimum. The parents share power. The 
family outlook is optimistic and warm and encourages tlie expression of 
feelings. The family exists mostly problem-free. When conflicts arise, 
they are handled quickly and openly, using negotiation as the primary 
problem-solving technique. 

Below the nurturing family on the continuum, but still within the 
confines of "normality," are the families of lesser competence (Lewis, 
1981). These families may seem healthy and are as effective as optimal 
families in providing support for family members. There is still security 
and love, but on occasion, complaints may occur concerning remoteness 
of a family member, paiticulariy the husband/father Wives may suffer 
from depression or anxiety. Family strengths include investment 
in children, allowance for individuality, clear communication, and 
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reasonably effective problem solving. Levels of closeness may be 
moderate to low, and there is less expression of optimism and warnith. 

At the lower end of the continuum are the dysfunctional families. 
There are t"/o basic types of dysfunctional families: the dominant- 
submissive and the chronically conflicted (Lewis, 1981). These are the 
types of families that may suffer from chemical dependency and whose 
members may attempt to escape from pain by assuming maladaptive 
roles. 

Control is assumed by one parent in the dominant-submissive family 
system. The other parent assumes a passive, child-like role. The 
submissive parent may lesent poweri>^ssness and respond with passive- 
aggressive behaviors or with covert support of the acting out of a 
rebellious child* Children may also seem inhibited, affectively muted, 
and subdued. Qoseness is minimal. Problem solving is the prerogative 
of the dominant parent, with little concern for the wishes of other family 
members. The family mood is characterized by lack of enthusiasm and 
depression. There is usually little overt fnction between parents because 
of the complementary roles, however. 

The chronically conflicted family is identified by unceasing conflict 
between the parents for dominance and power. Every decision, no matter 
how minor, becomes a crisis and a struggle for control. Family members 
relate to each other via manipulative behavior prompted by survival. 
V/lien the family dysfunction becomes acutely severe, the family system 
is totally chaotic. Family members perceive their environment as danger- 
ous and hostile. Communication is minimal, problems are denied, and 
the family mood is hopeless and cynical. 

The dysfunctional family is usually unable to accomplish the most 
basic of family tasks without considerable difficulty and upheaval. 
Domestic violence, particularly battering by the husband/father, may 
occur. 



Dysfunctional Family Phases 

The dysfunctional family with a member suffering ftom substance abuse 
will progress through four phases. These phases, identified by the 
Johnson Institute (1979), are (1) the learning phase, (2) the seeking 
phase, (3) the harmful phase, and (4) the escape phase. 

Family members experiment with various defensive behaviors in the 
learning phase, to learn what works best for them in times of stress or 
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crisis. They may not identify chemical dependency as the cause of 
family unrest, but they do realize that stress is present and that they need 
something to defend themselves against it. 

In the seeking phase, the family begins asking ''What is the 
problem?" and may look for solutions. Membere may begin to suspect 
that the substance abuse is part of the problem but may also quickly 
rationafize away this position and unite in a process of family denial. By 
so doing, they avoid confronting the problem and allow the substance 
abuse to progress. 

The harmful phase witnesses the family's behavior beo^ming com- 
pulsive and defensive. The defensive behavior may result in individual 
family members assuming maladaptive roles and identifying these roles 
as necessary for survival in this painful family system. These roles are 
harmful and destructive. The family may accept this way of living as 
**nonrial" until flie pain becomes unbearable. 

Thwi family members may begin looking for ways of escape, moving 
logically to the escape phase. When family members finally arrive at 
this point, where they are emotionally exhausted and all their efforts 
have failed, they may leave; If the wife is the substance abuser, the 
husband and children may reorganize as a family unit, excluding her. 
They may take wifli them, however, a number of unhealthy emotions 
that were used as defenses in their maladaptive roles acquired for 
survival prior to the time the escape phase occurred and the family disin- 
tegrated. 



Emotions Found in Dysfunctional Families 

Before examining various maladaptive family roles, it is useful to iden- 
tify some of the emotions family members may experience in these 
roles, including: 

1. Fear. Family members are afraid of contii.-Ing aiiguraents, loss 
of income, domestic violence, and general family disruption. 

2. Angen Family members are angry with the substance abuser 
because of what he or she is doing to tiiem. 

3. Shame. The substance abuser's actions embarrass the family. 

4. Guilt. Family members blame themselves and each oflier for 
their painful experiences. 
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5. Resentment Family members resent having to live these painful 
experiences. 

6. Powerlessness and inadequacy. No matter what the family 
members do, the substance abuser continues to abuse. 

7. Fragility. .Family members may be extremely vulnerable and 
unable to withstand one more traumatic event 

8. Loneliness and isolation. There is a breakdown in normal 
family communicatioiL Family members may be too ashamed to 
develop relationships outside the home. 

9. Insecurity. The family is unable to furnish its members the usual 
love and wannth experienced in the normal family. 

10. Confusion. Children particularly may not be able to identify a 
sense of self or an appropriate role. 

11. Rejection. In a dysfunctional family, members reject one 
another and reject themselves. 

Maladaptive Roles 

Several maladaptive roles exist that may be assumed by members of a 
dysfunctional family to survive. Not all families have every role at any 
given time, and roles may be interchanged from time to time. If a role 
becomes vacant for whatever reason, another family member may try to 
fulfill that role. The distinction among roles in a given family may be 
distinct or diffused and blurred, depending on the family's reaction to the 
individual maintaining the role. Wegscheider (1981) identified several 
roles that may be assumed in dysfunctional families. 

TheEnabler 

The enabler is sometimes called the compensator. The enabler's 
function is to adjust things in the family relationship when crisis arises 
and to provide responsibility. The enabler is most often the spouse or a 
parent — the family member on whom the substance abuser is most 
dependent. As the illness grows, so does the involvement of the enabler. 
As the abuser continues to lose control, the enabler accepts more and 
more responsibility, makes more and more decisions, and compensates 
for the abuser's lack of power and control. TIic .nabler sets up a rescue 
mission, allows the substance abuse to continue and become worse, 
ignores the basic problem, and saves the abuser from crisis. The 
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enabler's actions stem from good intentions; it can be a loving thing to 
do. The enabler's defenses include fragility, self-pity, and manipulation 
(aiid he or she tries everything). An enabler usually attempts.to.maintain 
some control and, in so doing, he or she may become superresponsible. 

The enabler is at very serious individual. There is not much fiin in this 
person's life. Moreover, enablers discover that they are powerless. No 
matter what they dp, the substance abuser continues to abuse: Enablers 
suffer from repressed emotions, hurt, anger, fear, guilt; and pain* They 
are hurt because, no matter what they do, the .^abstance abuse does not 
stop. They get angry at the abuser because he or she continues to abuse. 
They are afraid. If the enabler is the wife/mother and the chemical 
dependent is the husband/father, she may fear that he will lose his job 
and the family will be without income. Enablers feel guilt and power- 
lessness. They woric hard to interrupt the abuse process, and, no matter 
what they do, it does not stop. They feel pain; they are suffering. 

The Family Hero 

The family hero is usually an adult but can be the oldest child. The 
family hero's function is to provide self-worth for the family. This is the 
individual whom other people observe and say: "Yes, there are some 
good things going on in that family." The family hero understands more 
than anyone else what is happening in the family and how to remedy it, 
but the rest of the family refuses to listen. The hero works hard to 
improve the situation, but as the chemical dependency prog'-^ses, the 
hero is always losing ground and feeling more inadequate. 

The family hero's defenses include working hard for success and 
being superresponsible. This individual puts forth the front of being an 
"all-together," solid person. The hero is the rallying point for the family 
when a crisis arises. The principal repressed emotion suffered by the 
family hero is inadequacy. No matter how great the effort, things get 
worse, not better, and this is confusing. Family heroes are lonely. They 
resent their role and become angry at the individual who has forced this 
role on them. 

The Scapegoat 

The function of the scapegoat is to distract the family focus away from 
the substance abuser. Often, the scapegoat will be a male child, though 
not always. The scapegoat defends him or herself with strong peer 
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identification and withdraws as much as possible from the family, 
family experiences are painful, and he or she can receive recognition 
and reward from the peer group. At home, the scapegoat reacts with 
siillenncss,. defiance, and acting-out behavior. He or she may reject the 
family, and the family may reject him or herin return. 

A male scapegoat with a chemically dependent mother often 
becomes involved in substance abuse. A female scapegoat with a chemi- 
cally dependent father, on the other hand, may act out sexually. Scape- 
goats suffer from repressed emotions such as loneliness. The home is not 
a pleasant place to be, and scapegoats cannot be on the street all the 
time. Scapegoats also suffer from fear, hurt, anger, and resentment. 

The Lost Child 

This is a child by definitioa The function of tiie lost child is to offer tiie 
family relief The family does not have to worry about tiie lost child. 
This child is quiet, aloof, puts distance between him or herself and 
others, withdraws from the family, and is superindependent. Super- 
independence can sometimes cause poor schoolwork because this child 
will not ask teachers for help. The lost child feels rejected. He or she 
neitiier gives nor receives much attention. The lost child has learned not 
to make close connections in the family to avoid being hurt He or she 
may spend a lot of time alone, being very busy and very quiet This is 
safe because it causes no problems. 

The lost child suffers from repressed emo'Jons such as loneliness. He 
or she has not made personal contact in this family and by not making 
contact in tiie family, tiie lost child has not practiced making friends witii 
other people. Because of his or her inadequacy, the lost child may have 
no friends outside the family and is unsure about how to develop these 
friendships. The lost child is hurt and angry because of tiie isolation 
forced on him or her by the family and the substance abuser. 

The Family Clown 

The family clown is usually tiie youngei^t female child, mostly because 
nobody else in tiie family could get away witii it The family clown's 
function is to provide fun and humor for tiie family and, by so doing, 
reduce tension. The family clown's defenses include being supercute and 
fragile. In tiieir constant effort to alleviate tension, family clowns may 
become hyperactive, particularly if tiieir efforts are unsuccessful. The 
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family clown suffers from insecurity, confusion, loneliness, fear, and, at 
times, resentment The family clown uses charm and humor to survive in 
a painful family system. 

Therapeutic Issues 

There are two distinct therapeutic issues to be addressed when attempt- 
ing to coimsel the dysfunctional family whose dysfunctions are the result 
of chemical dependency. The first issue is the substance abuse. Little can 
be done for the family uiitil the abuse is interrupted and the chemically 
dependent member has entered treatment. This will occur when the pain 
and suffering experienced by the substance abuser outweigh the per- 
ceived satisfaction that continued abuse may bring. Ostracism or the 
threat of ostracism from the family may be sufficient to force the chemi- 
cally dependent individual into treatment 

The usual treatment paradigm includes three components. The first is 
detoxification or removing the addictive substance from the substance 
abuser*s body. Detoxification is followed by treatment, the therapeutic 
process through which the abuser deals with problems causing the 
chemical dependency and the problems resulting from the abuse. Fmally, 
the after-care and follow-up phase assist the abuser to maintain a 
chemically free condition. 

The second issue is therapy for the family unit Family intervention 
can begin while the chemically dependent member is undergoing 
treatment, and many treatment facilities have staff members whose 
primary function is to accomplish this. The desired outcome of this 
family therapy is the reorganization of the family unit to include the 
former substance abuser in such a way that the family can address 
problems in a functional, normal manner. 



Phases in Family Therapy 

there are four phases encountered in family therapy that may lead to a 
therapeutic relationship and regeneration of the family unit (Rosenberg, 
1981-1982). During the random phase, the family may act in an 
unstructured manner and express hostility. Few, if any, attempts may be 
made to communicate problems, and there may be denial that inter- 
personal problems exist. 
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In the recrinunation phase, the family involves itself in accusations 
and counter-accusations. Family members may try to involve the thera- 
pist in consensus rather than counseling and have the therapist take one 
side.or the other. Horror stories from the years past may be resurrected to 
convince the counselor who is right and who is wrong. 

From this point, the family quickly enters the policing phase, testing 
the limits the counselor has established, particularly the limits to refrain 
from references to substance abuse. Therapists who are unable to avoid 
the traps of the policing phase will lose control of the sessions, and the 
family will be fixated at this phase and make no fiirther progress. 

Finally, in the therapeutic realization phase, the chemically depen- 
dent individual and the counselor develop a positive relationship, and the 
family and the substance abuser begin communicating more effectively 
without reference to drugs/alcohol, and their abuse. Attention is focused 
on family problems and solutioiis to these problems. During this final 
phasCi the family's task is to develop a positive self-image or an 
expanded frame of reference. To do this, the family and its individual 
members will have to deal with a number of feelings and emotions such 
as confiision, anxiety, fmstration, fear, anger, hostility, and resentment. 
Effective resolution of these emotions is opposed by such conditions as 
isolation, denial, resi£tence, and the balance of the status quo. The force 
field generated by the latter conditions mitigates against the family's 
attempts to accomplish its task. 

The change/growth process for the family is analogous to climbing a 
flight of stairs and is schematically represented in Rgure 1. The task of 
the counselor is to assist the family to progress from a baseline, con- 
sisting of a poor self-image, up the emotional stairway, through the traps 
of comfort, relief, and satisfaction, to the goal of an expanded frame of 
reference. 

The climb will be difficult to accomplish. The family that has been in 
a state of disarray and pain for many years may find it difficult to muster 
the energy required to continue beyond the^point of comfort and relief. 
Failure to do so, however, could result in recidivism by the substance 
abuser and a return to the baseline by the family. 

Guidelines for Counselors 

Because every family situation is imique and each therapist is different, 
there are no "guaranteed" solutions to these intricate family problems. 
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BASE: POOR SELF IMAGE. CONSTRICTED FRAME OF REFERENCE 



Figure 1 
Family Change/Growth Process 
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There are, however, some guidelines that tiie counselor can follow when 
confiionted by the chemically dependent family (Wilson, 1981): 

1. Listen to all family members. 

2. Be aware of other family members' reactions to what is being 
said. 

3. Recognize that chemical dependency is a problem, but probably 
not the only problem. 

4. Do not be trapped into validating the chemical dependency as 
the only problem. 

5. Do not take sides. 

6. Require the family to examine the dynamics in their lives — 
which roles who assumed. 

7. Get each family member to tell how they see themselves and the 
family. 

8. Be constantly looking for rewards and payoffs that family 
members get from assuming maladaptive roles. 

9. Do not assume that the family wants the chemically dependent 
to stop abusing the drug. 

10. Do not project your value system onto the family. 

11. Use common sense. 



Substance abuse is a family disease. It is a disease that can be treated 
and reversed, but only when the therapist treats the whole family. 
Counselors should not become discouraged if, after the first attempt at 
therapy, nothing much changes. Family members may have a consider- 
able investment in their dysfunctional roles because, for them, these 
roles have worked. Counselors can assist the family to identify more 
appropriate roles and more positive problem-solving techniques that 
allow the family unit to become functional again. 
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A Theoretical Rationale for Cross- 
Cultural Family Counseling 



Miguel Arciniega 
Betty J. Newlon 



Increased technology and shared world problems have forced people to 
become more involved with each other and to assume a greater responsi- 
bility to live together cooperatively. As our society has moved toward 
ihe American dream of democracy (If you just work hard you can share 
in the results afforded by money and achievement), many groups have 
demanded personal, social, economic, and political equality As early as 
1946 Dreikurs predicted "that women. Blacks and other minority groups 
would progressively demand equality." These minority groups have 
become increasingly aware of their rights and privileges and more 
importantly have become conscious of dominant societies' exclusionary 
practices. 

One result of this increased awareness is that school counselors and 
mental health workers have become aware of the rights of minorities to 
have equal access to counseling and psychological care. The community 
health movement of the 1960s promulgated the philosophy that coun- 
seling and mental health are a right and privilege of aU citizens, not just 
the wealthy and the middle class. LeVme and Padilla (1980) state, "tlie 
need for culturally relevant therapy has developed and ^pluralistic 
counseling' is becoming a must for the therapist who intends to provide 
service in our technological age." 

School counselors need to understand not only the culture of the 
clients they are serving but their history, beliefs, values, and behaviors in 
a holistic sense. School counselors can no longer operate in a vacuum 
with individual clients but need to see the totality of a cultural group and 
its interacting systems. Counselors also need to have an understanding of 
the process of acculturation along with the individual and family inter- 
pretation of the process. 
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Minority Cultures 

Minority cultures, by their very nature, operate ftom a cohesive psycho- 
logical family structure in order to maintain their sense of identity. The 
single most important influence in a person's life is the family. The 
family socializes children in their own cultural milieu with cultural 
values imparted to the childien through the significant adults and sib- 
lings in the family. Children are reared to identify with family, com- 
munity, and culiunU group. In many instances the history of the family is 
tied to the history of the cultural group and its interaction with other 
groups. Arciniega, Casaus, and CastiUo (1978) hav. labeled this phe- 
nomenon "psychological identity survival and collective cultural 
identity." When any cultural group experiences oppression, the tendency 
is to band together and identify more closely with the fimiily and cultural 
group in order to ensure survival. The sense of self and others becomes 
very distinct. 

Unless we as school counselors assume a posture that integrates 
certain beliefs about working with minority families, our intervention 
processes are doomed to fail. The school counselor must understand the 
differences that exist between the "culture of poverty" and the unique- 
ness of the culture itself. It is easy to confuse the two because marly 
minority members experience the commonalities manifested by poveny, 
which consequently become cultural stereotypes. 



Minority Processes 

The school counselor must be cognizant of the process of acculturation 
that occurs when minority and majority cultures come in contact. 
Historically the major culture has viewed the minority culture as inferior 
and has labeled problems that occur as minority problems rather than 
problems of interacting cultures. Gordon (1958) indicated that, while 
individuals may become acculturated, they do not assimilate but retain 
much of their identity as members of their ethnic group. When the 
minority culture comes in contact with the majority culture, tlie belief 
and value systems of the minority culture are not supplanted but added 
to in a creative manner. In order to cope with this phenomenon, families 
are forced to provide survival mechanisms for their members. It is 
important that school counselors understand that there is no single 
definition for any cultural minority family The acculturation process is 
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unique for each. A laige degiee of cultural variabilitj' exists in minority 
families who are at various points on a continuum of acculturation 
dictated by environment, socioeconomic status, and education. 

In order to woilc more effectively with minority families and their 
variability, it is essential that school counselors move toward woricing 
with the sj^tem that most influences the development of the individual— 
the family The family is where individuals develop a sense of belonging 
and security, testing their sense of separateness. School counselors 
cannot hope to effect change unless they can understand the interaction 
of the individual family, cultural group, and institutions. Understanding 
alone, however, cannot effect change. Effective intervention requires a 
belief system that undeigirds the family counseling intervention. 

Most family counseling interventions are based on the premise that it 
is not desirable to view a child's problem outside the context of the 
child's interactions within the i!amily and other networks. These inter- 
ventions share the ideology that change can best be realized and main- 
tained if modification of the beliefs, attitudes, and behaviors of signifi- 
cant persons or institutions occuis simultaneously with modification of 
the beliefs, attitudes, and behaviors of the so-call wi problem child (Okun 
&Rappaport, 1980). 

Counseling Approaches 

The major approaches to family counseling are: (a) social learning, 
including the operant-conditioning and Adlerian appn3aches; (b) client- 
centered approaches; and (c) the communication and structural 
approaches based on systems theory. 

While each of these approaches offers viable metliods for working 
with families, most are specific problem-centered approaches with very 
little attention paid to the sociocultural contact and the system that 
affects them. The underlying assumption in most counseling approaches 
requires a "fixing" of the family interpersonal systems. Little note is 
taken of how the external systems operate on the family and the subse- 
quent cultural interpretations. Of the various counseling approaches that 
have been examined and analyzed in terms of their applicability to 
counseling minority families, it is our opinion that Adlerian counseling 
comes closest to providing a belief system plus a rationale for behavior 
that encompasses the necessary understanding of minority families in 
this society. 
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Adlerians have worked with family dynamics ever since Adler*s 
demonstrations in the child-guidance clinics of Vienna in the 1920s. 
Adlerians see all problems as social problems, and they assign greater 
imiwrtance to the relationships between people and groups than to what 
is going on within the individual (interpersonal versus intrapersonal 
approach). Although family therapy may i^sxflt in changes in the per- 
sonal life-style of the various family members, such change is not the 
primaiy goal. Adleriain family ther^y is aimed at teaching family mem- 
bers how to deal effectively with one another and how to live together as 
social equals. This aim is accomplished by sharing with the family group 
the principles of democratic conflict resolution, by reorienting the family 
members away from destructive modes of communication, and most 
importantly by teaching all members of the family to be agents of 
encouragement (Dinkmeyer, Pew, & Dinkmeyer, 1979). 

The counseling process in Adlerian theory is an educational process 
(dysfunctional behavior is seen as a loss of information rather than 
pathology). The counselor, therefore, includes information regarding 
sociocultural variables, racism, and economic and acculturation factors 
when counseling minority families. 



Definition of Cross-Cultural Pluralistic Counseling 

Lcvine and Padilla (1980) propose the following definition for coun- 
seling in a cross-cultural setting: "Pluralistic counseling is defined as 
therapy that recognizes the client's culturally based beliefs, values and 
behaviors that is concerned with the client's adaptation to his or her 
particular cultural milieu." They go on to say that a pluralistic flierapist 
considers all facets of Oie client's personal history, famfly history, and 
social and cultural orientation. Alfliough mis I'efinition implies a one-to- 
one counseling situation, flie definition can b*. extended to include flie 
whole family and provide a more comprehensive counseling view. 
Therefore, we propose flie following basic Adlerian premises (axioms) 
of behavior for the cross-cultural, pluralistic counselor working wifli 
minority families. 

Adlerian Cross-Cultural Premif es 

1. Behavior is best understood in a social context* In order to under- 
stand behavior one has to observe the behavior in flie context of all 
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social interactions ^nd systems in which it operates — beginning with the 
family. The minor^ * family relies heavily on social interaction to sxir- 
vive, and this inter&wdpn pro slides meamng to the activity of the famly. 
The larger social systems of the community affect the family economi- 
cally, socially, and politically and give impetus to socialization processes 
that enhance its survival and continuance. Unless the famUy, and ulti- 
mately the indivridual, is viewed in light of its operation in larger social 
systems, we cannot hope to imderstahd behavior in a minority family. 

Adler believed that human beings had a basic inclination toward 
being a part of.&e laiger social whole, a need to belong, with a willing- 
ness to serve for the betterment of a whole group. Adler called this 
GemeinschcftsgefueU social interest (Ansbacher & Ansbacher, 1967). 

Minority families in the same sense aie striving to belong, to be part 
of the greater whole. Many minority groups such as Native Americans, 
Mexican Americans, and Blacks already operate under this framewoik 
of social interest within their family value structure. 

2. Behavior is understood in terms of striving* for significance. 
Adlerian psychology recognizes the family as the first social group in 
which each individual strives to find a significant place. Once this 
significance is established, the individual moves toward the goals of 
significance and recognition as a part of the whole society. Any inferi- 
ority feelmgs are generally the rcsidt of "faulty** self or group evaluatioa 

The striving for significance is in essence a movement towaid the 
achievement of a unique identity. This movement toward significance is 
the master force behind all individual and collective human activity. For 
minority families this master force takes on a greater import as the striv- 
ing for id^tity is moie pronounced and the search for significance is 
sought in different and unique ways for each individual, family, and cul- 
tural group. Although the process is imique for each minority-group 
family, there is a generic process. Members of the dominant society do 
not have to strive for significance as an equal group; this contrasts 
maricedly with members of minority groups who give priority to the 
struggle for equality. 

3. Each individual is considered equal and has value. The notion 
of equality in Adlerian psychology is one of the basic tenets of the belief 
system. *There is an ironclad law of social living — aU people are equal** 
(Dreikurs, Corsini, Lowe, & Sonstegaid, 1959). All people are of equal 
value; thci^fore, the famUy and the cultural group have inherent rights to 
mutual les^^ct and equal treatment The effect of this egalitarian concept 
has been evident in minority families. Minority families no longer 
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tolerate inequality from the dominant society. Traditional counseling 
approaches have reflected the dominant society's views and as a conse- 
quence inadvertently treat minority clients in a patronizing manner under 
tlie guise of understanding their problems. Coimselors working with 
minority families need to become aware of this subfle, but still deprecia- 
ting, approach. 

4. Working with behavior is an educational process. A basic 
premise made in this ^proach is that maladjustment or dysfunctional 
behavior is based on lack of infonnation or lack of awareness and, given 
insight and action-oriented information, a family can learn to operate 
more effectively. The counselor and the femily are involved in a mutu- 
ally beneficial egalitarian process in wliich the counselor and the 
families assume a posture of mutual learning. 

It is incumbent on the counselor to have some prior understanding of 
systems interaction in order to impart information about systemic 
problems so the family can arrive at decisions more effectively and with 
a greater degree of comprehension. Mertbn (1957) alludes to fliis when 
he emphasizes that it is the individual's relationship to the laiger social 
system that begins to affect the family in developing adaptive coping 
mechanisms to deal with prescribed goals and behavioral expectations. 
When a dominant social system prescribes tiie same goals for all people 
without consideration of distinctiveness or location of the individual and 
groups A^ithin the social structure, society labels individual responses as 
maladaptive. Counselors are trained in institutions that are usually 
microcosms of the dominant society, and they are trained to see mala- 
daptive behavior from one perspective when in fact tiie responses may 
be normal for tfiat group's situation. As counselors, we may seek inad- 
vertentiy to help a minority family move towards a dominant nonnative 
tractive response that would be ultimately detrimental for tfiat minority 
family. A counselor must be prepared to be an advocate for minority 
families in interpreting and managing the system. 

5. Behavior is a ftinction of perception. Individuals perceive life 
subjectively. This view includes tfie cultural interpretations families 
make and pass on to their children. This is not to negate each child's 
own subjective view but to expand the view to include all nuances that 
are inherent in any cultural group. Therefore, interpretations that are 
made regarding the systems that affect a particular cultural group and its 
families are a reality and must be dealt witfi as such. In order to under- 
stand a people's behavior, it is necessary to recognize the significance of 
the inner, subjective experience of a particular group. It is essential tiiat 
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the counselor be involved in a continuing process of attempting to see a 
minority family's collective view and hear the messages the family is 
hearing. Faulty perceptions are mutually examined, analyzed, and placed 
in a perspective that provides the family with a mpie comprehensive and 
realistic view. 

6. Idiographic versus nomothetic Interpretation of behavior. 
Behavior is best understood in terms of concrete laws that apply charac- 
teristicaily to specific individuals in relationship to their lifestyles and 
cultures rather than laws that apply generally but include many excep- 
tions. The nomothetic approach assumes that counseling will have mean- 
ing only insofar as it postulates a theory that helps the client to live in a 
manner that is personally satisfying and socially acceptable (Dinkmeyer 
et aL, 1979). The idiographic view requires the counselor to imderstand 
how a minority-gioup family acquired its beliefs and value system and 
how the family presentiy uses this system within its own ^niltural group 
and the dominant society. In this way the counselor can understand the 
way the minority family processes decisions, establishes goals, and sets 
the values its members live by. 

The premise allows the counselor to understand a family's behavior 
from a particularistic point of view and not to make it fit a particular 
mold. 

7* Behavior Is viewed In terms of use rather than possession. 
Behavior is used to reach a person's perceived goal. "One will do that 
which is most useful or which best accomplishes one's purpose and 
striving; fliat which interferes with one's goal is not done" (Dinkmeyer 
et al., 1979). The important issue is what individuals do with what tiiey 
have rather than what they possess. Often minority groups are stereo- 
typed and labeled; they come to believe this fiction and use it in counter- 
productive ways. 

Heredity and environment are not static but are combined in a 
dynamic process. The use that is made of heredity and environment, in a 
productive, manner, is what a counselor needs to emphasize when 
working witii minority families rather than reviewing these aspects 
as static entities. A family lifestyle is not determined by heredity 
or environment, but these are simply factors one uses. The counselor 
is more interested in the family's motivational process than on con- 
crete definitions. Again, the counselor engages in an educational 
process rather than in a clarification of where the family is at a given 
moment. 
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8. Behavior is seen as a unified whole with unity and patterns. 
Behavior cannot be understood unless seen as a unified whole. Although 
we have designated specific axioms for the purpose of explaining 
separate parts, these axioms are intertwined and cannot be seen as 
sepan^e* The relationship of one aspect of behavior to another provides 
the counselor with insight into individual and family patterns. Ail 
behavior must be seen in light of the individual famay's cultural life- 
style and more importantly its creatively chosen subjective view. This is 
why a family's cultural history, values, and beliefs are necessary to 
understanding the dynamics of the minority family. 



Conclusion 

We have posed these axioms of behavior from Adierian theory applied to 
minority families because we feel they most approximate the belief 
structure accessary when working in a cross-cultural setting. Specific 
techniques and approaches would serve no purpose unless the proper 
belief structure undeigirded their implementation. For this reason, we 
have avoided the traditional "bag of tricks" in favor of proposing a theo- 
retical rationale that we have found effective in woridng with minority 
families in schools and counseling centers. We selected this particular 
theory because of the basic premise of equality that it postulates. It is the 
only counseling theory that uses this as a basis for counseling. 

Some studies have shown that the ethnicity of counselors is not 
always the significant variable in determining the eflSciency of coun- 
?elmg (Atkinson, Maruyama, & Matsui, 1978; Jones, 1978; Ramos, 
1981), while other studies have found that ethnicity is a significant factor 
(Carkhuflf & Pierce, 1967; Grantham, 1973: Miranda, Andujo, CabaUero, 
Guerrero, & Ramos, 1976). The conflicting evidence points out the 
inconclusiveness of research in this area. More importantly, this con- 
fusing evidence suggests there are effective counselors who are not of 
similar ethnic makeup as their clients. Peiiiaps what is needed is an 
exploration of counselor effectiveness with minoritj' clients. 

Some counselors appear to have enougli skill and understanding of 
minority clients and their backgrounds to be effective. This seems to 
indicate the existence of a process and an attitudinal mind set, a belief 
system that projects certmn assumptions. We contend that this belief 
structure and process of understanding are the intervening variables that 
constitute viable counseling for minority families. 
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We propose that the process mvolve the following: (a) confronting 
and challenging personal stereotypes held about cultural groups; 
(b) acquiring knowledge and appieciation of a group's culture and, more 
importantly, the heterogeneous response of the group; (c) understanding 
of traditional, institutional, dominant society's interaction with minori- 
ties and vice versa; (d) first-hand experience with target minority 
groups; (e) understanding racism and stereotypes; (f) challenging tradi- 
tional counselor e^proaches and ability to understand the use of cultural 
implications; (g) using a culturally pluralistic model in counseling and 
(h) understanding an imdeilying set of theoretical assumptions. 

Although this process does not necessarily guarantee an effective 
counseling approach, it does provide the counselor with a foundation 
that can be used with minority family clients. The use of a pluralistic 
model with its inherent beliefs will affect not only your minority client 
families, but also yourself as a person, and the people with whom you 
are involved. 
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Chapter 3 



The Challenge of Peer Pressure 
and Drug Abuse in Early 
Adolescence 



Early adolescence is a time of experimentation with new behaviors and 
of reliance on peers for guidance and direction. This combination can 
have devastating effects on young people's lives if it results in experi- 
mentation with alcohol and other drugs. Young people who begin to use 
alcohol and other mind altering substances during their middle school 
years may be especially prone to the problem of addiction later in 
adolescence and into adulthood. 

Most middle schools are not prepared to offer adequate prevention 
programs to help youngsters challenge the social pressure to experiment 
with drugs. In fact, the current status of drug education in schools 
throughout the United States is ambiguous at best. Many of the programs 
offered to counselors for implementation in middle schools, for instance, 
have not been tested thoroughly and are net well grounded in human 
development theory. Theory-based prevention programs that have been 
tested or that are currently being tested offer hope that drug abuse 
prevention programs will improve over the next few years. Assertiveness 
training programs, for example, that are designed to help adolescents 
resist peer pressure, seem to offer middle school counselors intriguing 
ideas for program development. In addition, cognitive-development pro- 
grams that are intended to raise the psychological maturity of youngsters 
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and improve iheir decision-making offer considerable hope for middle 
school counseling programs. 

This chapter (a) helps middle school counselors understana the 
relationship between peer pressure and substance abuse and (b) presents 
educational strategies that are designed to prevent drug abuse by helping 
young adolescents deal with the pressures to use drugs. The chapter 
offers two articles that focus on education and prevention. Emily 
Ostrower's article^ A Counseling Approach to Alcohol Education in 
Middle Schools, is particularly noteworthy since alcohol continues to be 
the most accessible and most conmionly abused substance during ado- 
lescence. Lindy LeCoq and Dave Capuzzi advocate a broad-spectrum 
approach to drug education offering elements of effective assertiveness 
training and decision-making programs. 

The concluding article in this chapter presents a comprehensive look 
at drug inlbrmation which middle school counselors can use to inform 
themselves and their students about the dangers inherent in the most 
commonly abused substances. As noted in the article, if counselors elect 
to present this information to students, they must do so in the context of 
comprehensive drug education programs that offer students oppor- 
tunities to explore tiioughts and feelings about drug use. 
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Initiation of Alcohol and Drug Abuse in 
the Middle School Years 

Robert Hubbard 
Rebecca R Brownlee 
Ron Anderson 



The evidence of initiation of abuse of alcohol and drugs early in adoles- 
cence (Rachal et al., 1980) supports the need for prevention programs for 
middle school students. More recent findings suggest that children arc 
beginning to experiment with drugs at a younger age. Only 1.1% of 
graduating seniors in 1975 reported using drags as early as 6th grade, but 
4.3% of seniors in 1985 reported drug use at this age (Johnston, 
O'Malley, & Bachman, 1985). Surveys for specific drugs also showed 
regxilar patterns of use and heavier use among younger age groups in 
recent years (Johnston. O'Malley, & Bachman, 1985; Newcomb, 
Maddahian, Skager, & Benfley, 1987). 

The younger adolescent or preadolescent who begins to use alcohol 
and drags may be at an even greater risk for regular use and related- 
problem use than those who initiate use later in adolescence. For exam- 
ple, eariy use may extend the period of involvement with drags for the 
typical adolescent and allow for greater levels of involvement before 
drag use declines in the eariy 20s. Eariy use may increase opportunities 
to be exposed to more substances during ages when experimentation 
with drags is high (Kandel, 1975). In addition, early initiation to drags, 
especially before the age of 25, has been linked to a variety of adverse 
outcomes occurring later in life including increased levels of drug use 
(Welte & Barnes, 1985; Kandel, 1982), involvement with more sub- 
stances (Kandel, 1982), and alcohol and drug related problems (Kandel, 
1982; Rachal et al., 1980). 

Despite the importance of learning more about initiation of alcohol 
and drag abuse in the middle school years, most of the available data on 
initiation is based on retrospective reports of youth interviewed later in 
adolescence. Few studies have examined the nature rnd extent of alcohol 
and drag abuse during middle school years; even fewer have included 
data on youth in the sixth grade. The purpose of the cur-jnt study is to 
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present a prospective assessment of the nature aiid extent of alcohol and 
drug abuse among middle school youths. This assessment was the first 
stage of a comprehensive study of comiaunity-aiid school-based preven- 
tion programs for middle school students. 

Method 

The study involved students in 13 middle, junior high, and elementary 
schools in a rapidly growing southeastern county of 300,000. The 
schools participating in the prevention served approximately two-thirds 
of the middle sdiool students in the county public school system. Eight 
of the schools served tiie urban and adjacent suburban populations of flie 
major city of 150,000. Anotiier five schools served a population from 
rural and mostly suburban areas of the county. 

The initial data were collected in the fall of 1985 for urbaii/suburban 
schools and in the fall of 1986 for the rural/suburban students. Informa- 
tion forms explaining tiie study, offering to answer any questions and 
requesting cooperation, were printed on school stationery and signed by 
school and prevention program administrators and tiie principal investi- 
gator. A copy was mjuled to the students' home. Parents were asked to 
sign and return forms if tiiey did not want tiieir child to participate. 

The data collection procedure was a classroom administration of self- 
report questionnaires. The procedures were originally developed for a 
national survey of 7th- to 12th-grade students (Rachal et al., 1980) and is 
similar to tiiose currentty used in national (Johnston et al., 1985) and 
state (Welte & Barnes, 1985) studies. TYained survey intcr\'iewers, who 
were monitored by a field supervisor, administered the questionnaire. All 
questionnjure administration sessions were scheduled for a single day. 
All students in attendance electing to participate had the opportunity to 
complete questionnaires; tiiose students whosf parents had denied 
consent were excused from the sessions bwfore the questionnaires were 
distributed. Questionnaires with preassigned numbers were distributed to 
each student listed on the class rosters; names were never entered on flie 
instruments. Upon completion, questionnaires were placed in an 
envelope. Neither survey administrators nor school personnel saw the 
students' responses to any question. Qass rosters were retained by the 
field supervisor to identify students absent at their scheduled session. 
One return visit was made to each school to conduct sessions in libraries 
or study halls for students absent from earlier sessions. 
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A total of 7,562 youth in grades 6, 7, and 8 completed the baseline 
questionnaiie. The initial session resulted in a 90.3% rate of completion* 
A makeup session yielded another 5%, for a final completion rate of 
95.3%. Paitnts of approximately 13% of the youth did not wish to have 
their children participate in the study and another 1% of the students 
chose not to participate* The remaining 2.2% of students were not 
prcsent-for both administrations. Participation rates were similar for all 
the schools in the study. 

The questionnaire used in the prevention research was based on the 
instruments used in the 1974 and 1978 National Surveys of Adolescent 
Drinking (Rachal et al., 1980). The questionnaire focused on major 
prevention concepts: a) the invitation of experimentation, b) the 
transition to patterns of abuse, c) the exposure to school and community 
prevention efforts, and d) tiie effects of tiiese efforts on invitation and 
transition. The key questions on usage were the following: "About how 
old were you when you first tried (type of drug)" and a follow up, "How 
many times have you ever used (type of dnig)?" A question on maxi- 
mum amount of alcohol ever consumed was also included. Data on basic 
sociodemographic characteristics and risk factors for drag abuse were 
also collected. 



Results 

The reports by youUi attending 6th, 7fli, and 8tfi grade showed dramatic 
increasef * - ♦^e level of initiation of abuse and negative consequences 
through the years of early adolescence. Few yontiis attending 6tii grade 
reported alcohol or marijuana use; 13% said tiiey had never Iiad more 
than two drinks at a time, 4% reported havuig been drank, and 7% had 
tried marijuana. Neitiier current nor frequent use of alcohol or marijuana 
was common. In 7tfi grade these rates were double and in 8tfi grade they 
doubled again. Among youtfi in 8th grade, experience witii alcohol and 
marijuana use was much greater 38% reported at least one episode of 
drinking two or more drinks, 29% reported being drank at least once, 
and 27% had tried marijuana. For 8th graders, some behavior indicating 
risks of abuse is reported: 7% were having problems witii tiieir families 
because of tiieir alcohol use in tiie past year, 12% had been drinking 
until tiiey were drank in tfie past montfi, 8% had used marijuana ten or 
more times, and 9% had gone to school while drunk or high in tiie past 
yean 
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It is also important to note the nature of initiation of alcohcl and dnig 
abuse for different types of youths* To describe the nanirc of initiation in 
middle school, three levels of abuse were defined. The first level was 
drinking 2 or more full drinks (at leas: 2 ounces of pure alcohol) at one 
time. A second level was progression to trying marijuana. The tiiird 
level v/as trying drugs in addition to alcohol and marijuana (such as 
cocaine, uppers, downers, or psychedelics), TTie levels forai a hierarchy 
of initiation of increasingly more serious levels of abuse. This descrip- 
tion also provides a way to compare the nature and extent of abuse 
among different types of youths. For example, girls are often assumed to 
be at a lower risk of involvement in alcohol and drug abuse. The data in 
•Rible 1 support this assumption for youths in 6th grade. By 8th grade, 
however, the level of initiation is similar for boys and girls. 

To further test some of the assumptions about th^ types of youths at 
the greatest risk for initiation of abuse in middle schools, multivariate 
analyses were conducted. A logistic-regression modjl was used to 
predict whether youtiis had initiated abuse of any type: alcohol, mari- 
juana, or other drugs. The regression equation included variables 
controlling for sex, grade level, race, school location (urban/suburban or 
rural/suburban), family structure (single parent or twc-parent family), 
and other risk factors. 

After these other factors are statistically identified in a multivariate 
analysis, rates of initiation of abuse often do not differ significantty 
across sex, race, and urban/rural groups. Although demographic 
differences do not seem to be important correlates of abuse, some types 
of behavior seem to indicate major risks of abuse. The major risk factors 
are (a) poor school performance, (b) early initiation (before tiie Utii 
birthday) of regular smoking, (c) having friends who do not disapprove 
of alcohol or marijuana use, and (d) involvement witii older teenagers or 
adults. The comparative odds ratios are 6.13 (x^ = 18.42 rf/= 1 
p < .0001) for regular smoking before 11 years of age, 3.71 (x^ = 47.32 
df^l p < .001) for friends who don't disapprove of alcohol use, 3.11 
(jc2 = l!8.62 (ff-lp< .001) for grades below a C average, and 2.38 
(x^ = 59.66 df^ 1 p < .001) for hanging around witii older teenagers or 
adults. These results indicate tiiat youths who start smoking regulariy 
before tile age of 11 arc 6 times more likely to initiate alcohol and dmg 
abuse in middle school Uian similar students who do not start smoking. 
Compared to students of tiie same age, race, sex, and otiicr charac- 
teristics who have grade averages of As and Bs, smdents witii grades 
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Level of Initiation of Alcohol and Drug Abase by Youth in Different Years of Middle School 



Level of Abuse 



Drank 2 or more (Irinlcs 
(1 oz of AA) alone time 

Tdtd marijuana in addition 
to 2 or more drinks 

Tntd other drugs (uppers, 
downers, cocaine, psyche- 
delics) in addition to 
marijuana and/or alcohol 

TOTAL INmA'nNG ABUSE 



Males 



% 
11.6 
52 

3.9 
20,7 



% 
16.5 
10.8 

7.0 

35.0 



18.3 
17.9 

11.5 
47.7 



% 
6.4 
3.8 



Females 




% 
11.7 
7.0 



12.1 



6.5 
25.2 



% 
14.5 
14.7 



11.9 
41.1 



I 

I 

I 
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averaging below C are three times more likely to initiate abuse in early 
adolescence. 

Discussion 

The results of this study demonstrate the rapid escalation in the initiation 
of alcohol and drug abuse among youths through the middle school 
yearsv To reduce this escalation, prevention programs are needed both 
before and during middle school. Programs in the elementary schools 
can help provide the foundation for knowledge, skills, and attitudes and 
can help young adolescents make healthy decisions about alcohol and 
drags. This foundation, however, may not be sufficient The programs in 
the elementary schools may be too abstract for preadolescent youth, 
most of whom have not been exposed to drags. Thus, prevention mes- 
sages may ne^ to be reinforced by programs in the middle school years 
focusing on situations in which most adolescents face the concrete 
decision on whether to use or not use. Prevention programs during the 
middle school are needed to help youths reject any initial use and to help 
support their decision .not to use. 

The findings in the current study also suggest that additional preven- 
tion programs need to be provided to those youths with a high risk of 
abuse; those whose school performance is low and those who have 
begun to smoke regularly. Because many youths will make the initial 
decision to abuse, prevention programs must also discourage further 
abuse without excessive stigmatization or alienation. Intervention to 
identify students wit^ alcohol and drag abuse during the middle school 
years may be of limited use. Given this limited extent of use and the lack 
of inunediate detectable negative consequences, it would be extremely 
difficult to identify youths who have initiated some type of alcohol or 
drug abuse. More general interventions for high risk youth, which 
include alcohol and drug abuse prevention components, have the poten- 
tial to become effective. Including effective alcohol and drag prevention 
components in programs targeted for these high risk youths may help 
prevent or delay initiation and reduce the long-term consequences 
associated with early initiation. 
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A Counseling Approach to Alcohol 
Education in Middle Schools 

Emily Garfield Ostrower 



Alcohol abuse in the United States is a pervasive problem affecting 
many childien and their families. There are 100 million drinkers in the 
United States, and 10 million are chronic abusers; drunk drivers kill 
28,006:people each year on the nation^s highways; alcohol is associated 
with about 69% of all drownings; it is a factor in approximately 70% of 
all deaths and 63% of all injuries from Ms; and $19 billion a year is lost 
to business, government, and industry because of decreased woric pro- 
ductivity caused by alcohol abuse (Channing L. Bete Co., 1984). Of 
couise, behind these numbers are the despdr and anguish suffered by 
millions of individuals and families because they or others in their lives 
are alcoholics. A counselor who works with youngsters in a public 
school often sees the reality of alcohol abuse translated into school 
problems for children, such as poor academic performance, low self- 
esteem, tnaancy, school phobia, aggressive or disruptive classroom 
behavior, withdrawal, depression, or difficulty relating to peers. 

Because of concern for the pervasiveness with which I was seeing 
problems caused by alcoholism, I developed a curriculum and program, 
specifically for middle school youngsters (Grades 6-8), to focus on 
alcohol and the personal problems associated with alcoholism. The 
program, titted "What We Need To Know About Alcohol,** had three 
objectives: 

1. Tti provide correct inforaiation on the subject, so that students can 
begin to make inforaied and reasoned decisions about their own 
drinking. 

2. To offer an educational process that fosters the development of 
decision-making skills, so that students will be able to make 
responsible choices when confronted with situations involving 
alcohol. 

3. To develop a counseling and referral system to help specific 
youngsters cope with personal and family difficulties that occur 
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and to enable them to admit that they or someone in their family 
is abusing alcohol. 

Throughout the program these three objectives were carefully inte- 
grated so each contributed to the importance of the other* Presentation of 
a program imparts only the facts about alcohol abuse is like teaching 
youngsters to swim witiiout providing practice time in the waten Simi- 
larly, students who ^dy alcohol need exercises in which fliey can apply 
their knowledge to potential situations in real life. In fact, offering 
infotmation alone has the effect of reducing youngsters' cor^cems about 
alcohol use* Moreover, I believe that simple alcohol awareness pro- 
grams, in their effort to impart the basic facts, can be quite dangerous* 

Stud^ts also need help to understand the great dangers of alcohol 
abuse and require a controlled environment in which to act out ways of 
preventing those dangers. Consequently, the decision-making component 
is cmcial if students are to learn responsible drinking behavior. Finally, 
those who run the program must interface it with a readily available 
counseling and referral system for those students who have personal 
issues related to alcohol abuse. 



The Program 

An OvervievF 

The program consisted of eight 50-minute sessions structured sequen- 
tially to meet each course objective. Given its strong emphasis on the 
physiological aspects of alcohol atKi alcohol abuse, the program usually 
was offered as part of the middle school science curriculum, but it also 
was integrated into social studies classes. Involvement in the program 
V as voluntary and was determined by teachers' willingness to include it 
as part of their instruction. Participants consisted of heterogeneous 
groupings of students enrolled in preexisting science or social studies 
classes. The average class size was 22 students. In the two years the pro- 
gram was offered (1982-84) approximately 160 students from Grades 6, 
7, and 8 participated. 

In general, the educational objectives were achieved in the first three 
sessions, when students were provided witii facts about tiie effects of 
alcohol use and abuse. This discussion extended to an exploration of the 
disease of alcoholism. In sessions 4 and 5 the program changed from an 
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objective, factual presentation into a more personal and affective one 
with speakers from Alcoholics Anonymous and Alateea In this way, 
these sessions not only provided further information as part of the 
educational objective, but beg^ to focus on rehabilitation and sources of 
help as part of the counseling objective. Once the educational stage had 
been set, Sessims 6 and 7 focused on developing decision-making skills 
by \}smg speciaUy designed activities. Tlie last session ^phasized the 
counseling objective of tiie program with a detailed discussion of 
sources of help* The counselor skillfully introduced channels through 
which students could reach out for help at any time. 

Session 1 

The first meetmg was crucial in establishing the puipose and the tenor of 
the program. Special care was taken to avoid appearing either moraUstic 
or judgmental A candid and strai^tforward presentation of the facts and 
tile attendant dangers of alcohol abuse were underscored. Statistics were 
shared to illustrate tiie magnitude of alcoholism in tiie United States 
today and to emphasize tiie prevalence of drinking and drunk driving 
accidents among the nation's teenagers. To put these numbers into 
clearer focus, tiie counselor pointed out that several youngsters in every 
classroom suffer from tiie emotional stress of living witii an alcoholic. 

The tiiree course objectives were then listed and specifically dis- 
cussed. The need to develop decision-making skills tiiat are based on 
facts was stressed, as was tiie availability of help for tiiose who wish it 
At tills juncture tiie issue of confidentiality was raised, so tiiat ground 
rules could be established about sharing personal information. A biblio- 
graphy for further reference, including resources such as Alcoholics 
Anonymous, Alanon, and Alateen, and a glossary of words tiiey would 
be hearing in tiie coming meetings, was shared. The students kept a 
folder in which tiiey placed tiiese and otiier handouts. In addition, tiiey 
were asked to collect magazine and newspaper clippings related to 
alcohol to help tiiem become more cognizant of tiie ways alcohol affects 
flieir daily lives. Rnally, tiie class took a true or false quiz tiiat covered 
infomiation tiiat would be taught in tiie coming weeks. 

Session 2 

The second meeting was essentially factual and was tiie basis of the 
course's educational component The students were shown a film. Route 
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One (General Services Administration, National Audiovisual Center, 
1976), which deals with the science of alcohol and the effects of 
beverage alcohol on the human body. Particular emphasis is placed on 
the effect alcohol has on the brain. This general introduction was 
developed in greater depth through the use of several handouts I 
prepared for the program on the following topics: How Alcohol Is 
Made, How Alcohol Is Metabolized in the Body, Alcohol's Effect on the 
Brain, and The Stages of Intoxication. Three key points were made 
through the use of these handouts. 

1. Alcohol is not digested the way food is, and, therefore, it enters 
the bloodstream much more rapidly, causing an immediate 
"high." 

2. In an average 150 lb person, the liver can only break down 1 oz of 
alcohol in 1*1/2 hours, returning the unoxidized alcohol to the 
bl jodstream to again wash over the brain. 

3. The correlation between the amount of alcohol and its effect on 
certain brain functions explains the reasons for both the 
physiological and psychological changes related to alcohol use. 

Once students understood these three points, several basic facts were 
pres^ted: 

• The faster one drinks, the faster one gets drunk. 

• The bigger one is, the slower one gets dmnk. 

• Eating 15 minutes before drinking slows down the intoxication 
process. 

• The alcoholic content of 12 oz of beer equals 1/2 oz of whiskey or 
6 02 of wine. 

• Caibonated mixers accelerate intoxication whereas water dilutes 
the alcohol. 

• Black coffee, cold showers, a(;id exercise do not sober a person 
up; only time does that. 

• Alcohol mixed with other drugs can add up to more than the sum 
of the two and can lead to death. 

• 50% of all children of alcoholic parents become alcoholics 
themselves. 

Armed with these basic facts, students are equipped to begin to make 
decisions about alcohol use. 
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In the third meeting the effects of long-tenn drinking were discussed. 
Alcoholism was introduced as a blameless disease that has medical, 
emotional, and spiritual consequences for its victims. Students were 
givm a handout I prepared that includes candid information about the 
medical consequences for the alcoholic, attendant personality changes, 
and the effects of an alcoholic's drinking on family and friends. Theories 
of alcoholism were explored. This session was important, for it began to 
address, in personal terms, the realities of alcoholism for the abuser and 
for the abuser's family. Qeariy, some youngsters will identify with such 
realities. The counselor must handle this type of information with 
sensitivity and be alert to youngsters for whom the discussion is particu- 
lariy provocative. 

A 10-question handout (Al-Anon. Family Group, 1980), which indi- 
cates typical behavior of the alcoholic, was discussed in this session. 
Many experts believe that if a person can answer "yes" to three or more 
of the following questions (adapted from the handout), he or she may be 
an alcoholic. 

1. Does the person talk about drinking? Often? 

2. Is the amount of drinking increasing? 

3. Does the person sometimes gulp drinks? 

4. Is the drink used as a way to relax? 

5. Does the person drink when alone? 

6. Are there memory blanks after drinking? 

7. Does the person need to drink to have fun? 

8. Have hidden bottles been found? 

9. Does the person drink in the morning to relieve a hangovei? 
10. Does the person miss school or woric because of drinking? 

This questionnaire often helps to clarify, for some youngsters, 
whether they are livmg with an alcoholic. Students in this program were 
given a homework assignment in which they were to write a description 
of an alcoholic personality after discussing certain typical traits 
including denial, obsessive interest in drinkmg, and an in^^bility to keep 
promises. At the end of the session, each youngster was invited to write 
down questions he or she might wish to ask the guest speaker from 
Alcoholics Anonymous who was scheduled for the next meeting. 
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Session 4 

In the fourth session a speaker presented information about Alcoholics 
Anonymous, its history, and its, purpose as a fellowship for recovering 
alcoholics. Often the speakers related some aspects of their own experi- 
ences with alcoholism. Interaction between the speaker and the class was 
encouraged through a question and answer period. The questions the stu- 
dents had written in the previous meeting were presented to the speaker. 
These questions tended to reveal many of the students* own concerns 
and worries and typically were direct and to the point. For example, 
students repeatedly wondered how a person becomes an alcoholic and 
were interested to learn the Jetails of the speaker's personal struggles 
with alcoholism. Some typical questions included the following: 

• What was your behavior like when you were drunk? 

• How did you get started drinking? How old were you? 

• When did you realize that you were an alcoholic? 

• Do you have children of your own? What did they say about your 
drinking? 

• Did you ever beat them when you were drunk? 

• What made you stop drinking? 

This question and answer period helped students overcome their ii jtial 
apprehension and freely engage with the speaker. Students were 
repeatedly surprised to see attractive, well-spoken people in this role, 
people who could be their mothers, Others, teachers, or friends. 

Session 5 

During this meeting the focus shifted fi^om the alcoholic to tlie child of 
an alcoholic parent. The session began with a particul vly moving and 
sensitive film. Lots of Kids Like Us (Gerald T. Rogers Productions, 
1983), which portrays a young boy's personal struggle to deal construc- 
tively with his father's alcoholism. 

During the rest of the class time, students from Alateen, who also 
viewed the movie, answered class questions relating to their own 
experiences with a parent's alcoholism and the impact of Alateen on 
their lives. Often these youths were quite open in sharing their personal 
experiences and were articulate in describing the ways in which Alateen 
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had helped them. They served as positive role models for students, 
especially when they spoke about Alateen gatherings as a place where 
meaningful friendships develop and grow. For many youngsters, Alateen 
has taken the place of a gang or youth group. Consequently, it was 
offered to Ihe class as an example of a viable social alternative. One 13- 
year-old spoke of the relief he felt to be able to hang around with fiiends 
without the pressure of having to drink. 

As part of this presentation, a handout printed by Al-Anon Family 
Group (1980) and tifled Do You Need Alateen? was shared with the 
students. Affirmative answers to many of the questions were interpreted 
as an indication that the student could benefit from Alateen. At the end 
of the session students talked informally and individually with the 
Alateen youngsters. 

Finally, students were given a homework assignment to write a ''Dear 
Abby" letter. Each youngster was instructed to write a letter to Abby as 
if they or someone they caied about were alcoholic. They were asked to 
embellish the letter with details about the drinking from the standpoint 
of its physical, mental, and spiritual effects. The letter could be fictional 
or tme, and students could indicate tnith or tio^on at their own discre- 
tion. All letters were signed, and the promise of confidentiality was 
stressed. 

This particular assignment was the most significant activity the 
students were asked to do during the course; many students used this 
opportunity to reveal how alcoholism was affecting their lives and in so 
doing took the first step in reaching out for help. The timing of this 
exercise is crucial for it to be effective. After five sessions of discussion 
about alcohol and alcoholism, including presentations by people who 
suffer it and cope with it daily, invariably someone stepped forward 
through the private, protective cover of the letter to share his or her 
personal story. At a later session several letters were selected and 
anonymously read to the students, who were asked to take the role of 
Abby in answering them. 

This activity contributed to achievement of the three course objec- 
tives. First, havmg students describe alcoholism encouraged them to 
review the basic facts about alcohol use, the core of the educational 
component of the course. Second, this activity was a decision-making 
exercise that provided the class with ready-made situations to solve. 
Third, the activity could be used as a catharsis; that is, a youngster could 
fantasize a painful situation, real or imagined, and write a letter seeking 
help. Finally, the letter served as an assessment tool: The counselor 
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could identify those youngsters who mdicated through this means, either 
implicitly or explicitty, that their story was, in fact, true. When an open 
revelation to the class is emotionally dangerous, especially to students of 
this age group, a private writmg through an assignment may be a much 
easier means of communicating veiy real, painM experiences. 

As a result of this exercise I began working individually with several 
youngsters to address the issue of their parents' alcoholism. One sixth 
grader wrote: 

My mom is an alcoholic. She has been for a long time. She went 
to AA, but it didn't woric Today she had to go to school [to meet 
my teachers] but she [woke up] drunk so I told my teacher she 
was sick. They made another time for her to come. I hope she 
isn't drunk thea 

He ended the letter with a plea: "Please don't tell anybody in my family 
[that I told you about this]. They would be mad at me. You are the first 
person I told this to. Please don't tell anyone. P.S. I trust you not to tell 
anyone." 

During a series of six weekly sessions, this sensitive youngster began 
to unburden himself and found comfort in being able to share and 
recount the daily, painful experience of his mother's alcoholism. It was 
particulariy significant, however, that he was eventually able to tell his 
non-alcoholic father, who provided the emotional strength of the family, 
about his meetings with me. Our sessions ended at the close of the 
school year with his resolution to begin to attend a local Alateen 
meeting. It was especially important for him that he had his father's 
permission to do so. 

Another youngster, a sixth-grade girt, revealed that her father was an 
alcoholic. Writing in the present tense, she described aspects of his 
behavior and its effect on her mother and siblings. During her first 
counseling session, she indicated she had not seen her father for three 
years. Geariy, however, the distress she was experiencing was as severe 
as if he had never left. 

The next sevf "al sessions were intense and emotional. During the 
seventh session^ she shared a photograph of her father, handsome and 
smiling, holding a can of beer. I asked her what she felt when she looked 
at that picture. She answered that it made her feel angry because "that 
beer" was a reminder of his drinking and what it did to their family. She 
added that she hated him for it I responded, "But you have saved the 
picture." Her eyes welled up and she looked at me and said, "But I guess 
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I still love him too." The greatest indication that the sessions were 
helpful to this shy» quiet young giil was manifested in her rcpoit card the 
next term. She made the honor roll for the first time since entering 
middle school* 

In both cases the students were regarded by their teachers as quiet, 
well-mannered young people. They were "good kids" who stood out 
neither academicsdly nor socially* hi short, their teachers would never 
have suspected the level of tonnent in their daily lives. Thus, the pro- 
gram in generad and the "Dear Abby" letter specifically served as signifi- ^ 
cant means of identifying those students who otherwise would never 
have received the much needed he^ of a counselor. 

In addition to cases such as these, the "Dear Abby" letters uncovered 
other youngsters who needed different kmds of services. For instance, 
referr^ were made to outside agencies when one student revealed that 
she was drinking uncontrollably and when another revealed that her 
alcoholic father was physically abusing her mother and her siblings. 

A seventh-grade girt referred herself through a "Dear Abby" letter. In 
her first session she described how her alcoholic father, when intoxi- 
cated, would physically abuse both her mother and her older sister. 
Although she usually was not the target of his worst beatings, she 
became terror-stricken when they occurred. Gearly a dangerous situa- 
tion existed; the proper legal authorities were notified, and an investi- 
gation ensued. 

An 11-year-old girt was referred to me by the school psychologist, 
who suspected that the youngster had an incipient problem with alcohol. 
In my first meeting with her, she proudly boasted that she drank beer 
with her friends on the weekends. Her attendance, behavior, and 
academic performance were closely monitored at school. After a New 
Year's Eve party, she revealed in counseling that she had gotten very 
drunk and that her friends had rescued her after she vomited and 
collapsed on a snowbank. At the counseling session it was agreed that 
thjs situation was serious, and, with a certain amount of relief, she 
acknowledged that her parents needed to be informed, ^ith my help she 
was able to tell her parents, and with their help she was able to seek 
counseling at a social service agency for alcoholic youngsters. 

There was enough information in several other letters, in which 
students stated that the content was fictional, to lead me to suspect that 
these youngsters had more than a passing knowledge about the problems 
of alcoholism. Their progress in school was monitored. 
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Sessions 6 and 7 

In Sessions 6 and 7 the emj^asis shifted to the aevelopment of decision- 
making skills* Exercises >yere designed to encourage students to solve 
possible real-life problems involvmg alcohol use. Activities included the 
Dear Abby Letter described above and trigger films, such as Drinking 
Driver: What Could You Do? (Centron Films, 1978). Party's Over 
(General Services Administration, National Audiovisual Center, 1976), 
and Trying Times (Northern ^igmia Educational Telecommunications 
Association, 1975), which dramatically present situations in which the 
viewer is left to decide how the characters might solve a problem. 

Another useful tool was role playing. Students volunteered to play 
various roles outlined in a given situation. The following is a sample role 
play: 

Mike and Al are invited home with Ted after school. Ted's dad is 
an alcoholic. Tbd's mom had thrown his dad out of the house 
weeks ago. On this particular day, however, as the boys enter 
Tfed's house, they walk in on Tfed's intoxicated dad. Ted's mom is 
screaming at him to leave. Ted's sister is crying. 

This activity served several functions; one was catharsis for both 
participants and observers. As participants, students who were usually 
victims could play the victimizers; those who often felt helpless to solve 
the large problems of their families could take the roles of problem 
solvers. As observers, students were able to maintain some emotional 
distance as they watched the situation unfold. Lively class discussion 
was consistently generated through this activity. 

In the final session of the course, another film, Uke Father, Like Son 
(General Services Administration, National Audiovisual Center, 1976), 
was shown. This film not only provides a summary of key educational 
points made m the previous sessions, but, most important, through the 
dramatization of an alcoholic family, it imparts a hopeful view of the 
ways in which youngsters can cope with a parent's drinking by offering 
suggestions for rehabilitation and sources of help. 

Students were asked to express their opinions about the program and 
offer suggestions for improving it The course ended with the coun- 
selor's offer to be available to youngsters at any time. 
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Role of the Counselor and the Classroom Envuxinment 

Thipu£^ut such a program, the counselor serves as a teacher and must 
come to these sessions well-piepaied with backup materials in case class 
participation falters. Moreover, the counselor must be knowledgeable 
about the long- and short-tenn phyaological effects of alcohol abuse, as 
well as its social significance as the substance of choice am^ng the 
current generation of American teenagers. The counselor must under- 
stand the psychological and emotional impact alcoholism has on the 
alcoholic family and, iii particular, the special kinds of problems 
children of alcoholics experience. With this background knowledge, the 
counselor is ready to use his or her skills to facilitate the realization of 
the course objectives. 

Although this program was presented in course form, it is important 
in such programs, ^ven their potential emotional and personal content, 
that sensitivity and care be imparted along with the factual information. 
The use of group work skills is essential while answering questions and 
encouraging class discussion^ Youngsters need to feel safe to discuss the 
various aspects of alcohol and alcoholism, and the counselor at all times 
must be aware that there are a number of students in every class who, 
without knowledge of school personnel, live daily with the pain and 
shame of alcoholism. Giving them permission to seek help starts with 
the counselor's continual attempts to create a nonjudgmental, sensitive, 
and caring classroom cnviroiunenL 

Students are prone to pass judgments that drinking is evil or, at the 
other extreme, that if a person does not drink he or she is not one of the 
crowd. By encouraging students to respond through class discussion to 
uiese comments, in an cfifort to dispel the former notion or expose the 
Clements of peer pressure in the latter, a classroom environment of 
openness and safety can be established. Therefore, the counselor's role is 
one in which infomaation is imparted and discussion of ways to improve 
decision-making abilities is encouraged. The subject matter, although it 
is the core around which the class is built, must always be secondary to 
the group process. Ultimately, the goals for the course will be achieved 
through the group process. For those youngsters who have personal 
problems with alcoholism, it is often the counselor to whom they will 
eventually turn if the classroom experience leads them to believe that it 
is safe to do so. 
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One paiticulariy important aspect of the group woric approach is the 
way confidentiality is handled* Children of alcoholics simultaneously 
experience both denial of the problem and shame that it occurs* lb 
protect them, the class must decide thai any personal infbnnation shared 
is not to be discussed outside the class* The counselor must stress that 
timing of personal information is an act of courage and fdfh and must 
be treated with care and compassion. The counselor, therefore, must 
handle personal information for the benefit of the entire gipup, improv- 
ing the understanding of all students while simultaneously offering 
protection through confidentiality to those who reach out for help. This 
climate is essential in rcaliiing the third objective of the course. 



Conclusion 

Alcohol and alcohol abuse is pervasive in American society today. Its 
impact on the lives of young people has been well documented in 
tragedies that have had a significam spillover effect on the academic and 
emotional functioning of children in school Often poor academic perfor- 
mance, erratic attendance, or inappropriate behavior is, in fact, sympto- 
matic of alcohol abuse either by the student or by a member of the 
student's family. 

Thus, it is imperative that schools offer programs to improve 
students* understanding of alcohol and alcoholism. Not only must they 
learn the facts about alcohol and alcohol abuse, but they must be 
equipped with the skills to make responsible decisions when they 
confiont alcohol in their daily lives, Teaching only the facts without also 
including a decision-making component has the effect of minimizing 
students' anxiety while potentially increasing their chances of experi- 
mentation. Finally, by their desigii and intent, effective alcohol education 
programs must encourage youngsters who have personal experiences 
with alcoho^ abuse to come forth, either directly or indirectly, for help. A 
referral system and sources of help must be readily available. 
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Preventing Adolescent Drug Abuse 

Lindy L. LeCoq 
Dave Capuzzi 



As long as drags exist, adolescent drug experimentation and social 
recreational use of these substances are likely to occur. Efforts aimed at 
eliminating all chemical substance use seem futile. A more realistic 
program of intervention may be drag abuse prevention. Because drag 
education programs that primarily dispense infonnation about drags and 
their psychological and physiological effects seem to be of questionable 
value (Horan, 1974; Stuart, 1974; Vogt, 1977), drag use/abuse preven- 
tion efforts have shifted toward more indirect methods (Horan, 1974). 
For example, Kandel (1980) proposed a model of progressive stages of 
drag involvemoit with behavior-specific antecedents. By using antece- 
dents as signals, intervention may be aimed at specific use-level groups. 

Attempts to intervene antecedently, focusing on fostering attitude and 
belief stractuies for responsible drag use and against drag abuse, may 
achieve better results when aimed at adolescents prior to age 12 or 13 
(Jones, 1968, 1971). Developing coping skills, decision-making skills, 
and positive self-image also seems to be fecilitative at this age, as well 
as with older age groups. 

Attitudes toward drag use, however, may prove highly resistant or 
reactive to change. Those adolescents who endorse nonconventional 
values and behavior can be expected to resist traditional, values-oriented 
treatment (Wingard, Huba, & Benfler, 1979). Certain belief stractures 
surrounding drag use seem more reactive than others. Schlegel and 
Norris (1980) found that beliefe associating drag use with pleasure are 
especially reactive. Thus, while attempting to dispose adolescents to 
hold less favorable attitudes toward drag use, persuasion that portrays 
the activity as unpleasant may increase positive beliefs and strengthen 
behavioral intention. Appealing to other components in the belief strac- 
ture, especially perceptions of personal control of actions while intoxi- 
cated, may reduce intentions and behavior regarding marijuana smoking 
(Schlegel & Norris, 1980). 

Carney's (1972) longitudinal examination of values clarification 
programs in public schools indicated that sttidents who participated in 
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these classes had less initial use of alcohol and marijuana than those who 
did not As Aubrey (1973) stated: 

The decision-making process.»»»to abuse or not abuse Imgs, is 
inexorably interwoven with tlie entixt fabric of the individual's 
value system. As a consequence all drug programs must begin 
and end with recognition of this reality* (p. S) 

Initiation mto use of illicit drugs other than marijuana seems to be pre- 
dicted by poor parent-child relationships, parent and peer licit and illicit 
drug-using models, and feelings of depression (Kandel, 1980). At this 
stage of drug involvement, referral for family counseling and individual 
therapy may be the required intervention. Because drug dependence by 
any member of a family will create stress and compensatory shifts of 
behavior within the family unit, developing a treatment plan for 
every member of the chemically dependent family seems preferable 
(Wegscheider, 1979). When entire family participation is not achievable, 
community resources, such as Alcoholics Anonymous, Narcotics 
Anonymous, Al-Anon, and Al-Ateen, may provide needed support 
services to family members. 

In addition to establishing an attitude of acceptance and caring about 
all adolescents, the school and guidance department can best serve 
students by fostering a climate of trust and i^jceptance toward drug- 
experimenting youth, without condoning the behavior (Aubrey, 1973). 
The school guidance department can make a commitment to assist 
adolescents who are engaging in (or contempkting) licit or illicit drug 
experimentation by establishing a group counseling program. This 
article describes an eiglu-session model for a group counseling program 
within the school setting for preventing drug abuse. 



A Gro^ip Counseling Model 

This proposed program will 1^1^^ counselors facilitate building those 
skills that have been identified as being helpful to adolescents who are at 
the point of making choices regarding initiation jf chemical substance 
use and abuse (Aubr'>y, 1973; lessor, lessor, & Finney, 1973; lones, 
1968, 1971; Kandel, 1980). The program is designed to help adolescents 
identify and modify personal coping behaviors, learn new communi- 
cation and interpersonal relationships sicills, recognize and build on 
personal strengths, take respon^'^ility for personal decisions, choices. 
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and behavior, and integrate values, life-styles, and life goals with 
behavior choice and decision making. 

Session I: Devdoping Awareness of Group Functions and 
Defining Responsible Chemical Substance Use 

The purposes of Session I are to express structure, rules, and processes 
of the group, to become acquainted with group members, and to define 
responsible chemical substance use. The materials needed are paper, 
pens or pencils, chalkboard* and chalk, and the handouts "Feedback," 
"Definition of Self-Disclosure," and "Identifying Environmental 
Pressures/' 'iTie Teedback" handout states: 

Feedback is a way of helping another person to consider changing 
behavion It is communication to a person (or group) that gives 
that person information about how he or she afifects others. As in 
a guided missile system, feedback helps an individual keep 
behavior on target and thus better achieve goals. 

Some criteria for useful feedback are: 

1. It is descriptive rather than evaluative. By describing one's own 
reaction, it leaves the individual free to use it or not use it as he or 
she sees fit Avoiding evaluative language reduces the need for 
the individual to react defensively. 

2. It is specific rather than general. To be told that one is 
"dominating" will probably not be as usefiil as to be told that 
"just now when we were deciding the issue, you did not Jisten to 
what others said and I felt forced to accept your arguments or be 
attacked by you." 

3. It takes into account the needs of both the receiver and giver of 
feedback. Feedback can be destructive when it serves only one's 
own needs and fails to consider the needs of the person on the 
receiving end. 

4. It is directed toward beliavior that the receiver can do something 
about. Frustration is only increased when a person is reminded of 
some shortcoming that is resistant to change. 

5. It is solicited rather than imposed. Feedback is most useful when 
the receiver has formulated the kind of question that those 
observing can help answer. 
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6. It is well timed. In general, feedback is most useful at the earliest 
opportunity after the given behavion 

7. // is checked to ensure clear communication. One way of doing 
this is to have the receiver try to rephrase the feedback received to 
see whether it corresponds to what the sender had in mind 
(paraphrase). 

8. When feedback is given in a training group, both giver and 
receiver have the opportunity to check with others in the group 
on the accuracy of the feedback. 

Feedback is a way of giving help. It is a corrective mechanism for 
individuals who want to learn how well their behavior matches their 
intentions; it is a means for establishing one's identity* 

The "Definition of Self-Disclosure" handout (adapted from Johnson, 
1971) states that: 

Self disclosure means express ig your reaction to what is happen- 
ing right now and bringing in any relevant information from your 
past experiences that helps someone else understand your 
reaction. Usually self-disclosure means you express your feelings 
about what is going on between you and your environment in the 
present Self-disclosure can help other people understand your 
honest and sincere feelings and your reactions, which will help 
you build stronger, more trusting, and meaningful friendships. 
Self-disclosing carries with it the responsibility of listening to 
oiiiers and hearing their self-disclosure as well. 

The "Identifying Envu^nmental Pressures" handout is a chart that has 
the following column headings: Who, What Happens, When, Where, 
How, and Your Response. 

There are five activities in Session I. The first is a large-group 
activity — introduction of the group. Instructions to facilitators are: 
(a) briefly introduce the co-facilitators and group members; (b) discuss 
the rules of the group (membership, confidentiality, attendance, 
promptness, participation); and (c) using the "Feedback" and "Dcfmition 
of Self-Disclosure" handouts, discuss rules for constructive feedback, 
definition of self-disclosure, and the concept of consensus (time: 20-25 
minutes). 

The second is also a large-group activity — getting acquainted. 
Instructions to facilitators are: (a) have group members walk around and 
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non-veibally greet one another (handshake, smile, nod); (b) after a few 
minutes, have them pick a person they would like to know better; 
(c) instruct them to sit down together and interview each other for five 
minutes; (d) have pairs introduce each other by sharing information 
about the partner with the group, telling four or five impoitant things 
about their partner, and (e) have the person who was introduced add one 
more impoitant piece of information and describe his or her goals and 
expectations for the group experience (time: 35-40 minutes). 

The third activity is a small-group discussion^-i/^mng responsible 
substance use. Instructions to ^cilitators are: (a) randomly divide the 
group in half with one facilitator per group; and (b) sit in two separate 
circles and give both groups the following assignment: 

1. As a group, define (a) responsible chemical substance use and 
(b) chemical substance abuse. Concentrate on alcohol and mari- 
juana use. 

2. Choose a recorder and a spokesperson to report your group's 
definition to the laige group. 

3. You must reach consensus within your group. 

4. Complete the assignment within 10 minutes (time: 15-20 
minutes). 

The fourth activity is a laige-group discussionr-d^m/ig responsible 
i chemical substance use. Instructions to facilitators are: (a) have 

adolescents return to the laige group and have spokespersons report their 
I group definitions; (b) write each definition on the chalkboard; (c) 
negotiate with the full group and arrive at a consensus about their 
{ definitions; and (d) write the final definitions on the chalkboard and 

instmct group members to make a copy for themselves before leaving 
(time: 10 minutes). The fifth activity allows the group members to 
reflect and make comments about their observations, the definitions, and 
the experience (time: 5-10 minutes). 

Other handouts include selected material fiom Do It Now Publica- 
tions (Worden & Rosellini, 1981), ftom the National Institute of Alcohol 
Abuse and Alcoholism, and from the National Institute on Drug Abuse 
for group members to use for comparison with their group definitions. 
Homewo± involves having members keep a looseleaf journal in which 
homewoik assignments, handouts, and behavior change progress will be 
recorded. Experiences and insights gained during the group sessions also 
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may be included. Confidentiality concerns should be addressed by 
instructing tte group members to use colors, letters, or numbers rather 
than names when identifying specific people. 

The students are instructed to identify, during the next week, environ- 
mental sources exerting pressure on them to use or abuse chemical sub- 
stances and to record how they respond to the pressure. Using the 
''Identifying Environmental Pressures*' handout, they should detennine 
who, what, where, when, and how the pressure occurs, along with their 
responses. 

Session 11: Identifying Coping Behaviors 

The purposes of Session II are to develop awareness of feelings, 
thou^ts, and how outward behavior flows from inner perceptions and to 
recognize some personal coping behaviors. Materials needed include 
pens or pencils, chalkboard and chalk, and the exercise sheets "Good 
Feelings," "Bad Feelings," and "Behavior Change Planning Guide." The 
"Good Feelings" worksheet is a chart for listing mtemal and external 
sources, good or positive feelings one has every day, and behavior— how 
one handles these feelings. The "Bad Feelings" woiksheet asks for the 
same things about bad or negative feelings. The "Behavior Change 
Planning Guide" woiksheet asks the following: 

1. State your goal. What are you gomg to change m yourself, and in 
what situation will this change be occurring? 

2. If your goal is complex, what are some smaller subgoals that are 
steps toward achieving the whole goal? 

3. What specific behaviors will be involved in attaining each 
subgoal? 

4. What barriers to achieving your goal(s) have you identified 
(thoughts, feelings, other people, situations, opportunities)? 

5. What could you change antecedently to help yourself achieve 
yourgoal(s)? 

6. Who could you observe or spend time with and learn from by 
"miitating'7 

7. What specifically will you use to reward and reinforce yourself 
for achievmg your goal(s) (self-praise, things or activities you 
like)? 

8. How will you know you have accomplished your goal(s)? 
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There are four activities in Session II. TI:e first is a laige-group 
activity— identifying feelings. Instructions to facilitators are: (a) give 
each group member a "Good Feelings" woiksheet, a "Bad Feelings" 
woiksheet, and pens or pencils; (b) on the "Good Feelings" sheet, instruct 
students to list at least five dififerent "good" or positive feelings they have 
ahnost, every day; (c) on the other, have them list at least five "bad" or 
uncomfortable/negative feelings they have alnwst every day; and (d) when 
students are finished, instruct them to think about each feeling they listed 
and next to it, write a short, specific description of what they do when they 
have that feeling (time: 10--15 minutes). 

The second is a small-group activity— Mfen/(/^w^ sources of feelings. 
Instructions to faciUtators are: (a) have group members pair into dyads and 
share.their lists with one another; and (b) using the left-hand column of the 
exercise sheets, instn?ct them to help each other identify whether each 
feeling is something that comes from within themselves or is being influ- 
enced by someone or something outside themselves (time: 10 mmutes). 

The third is a large-group activity— ^Aarw^ feelings. Instructions to 
facilitators are: (a) have students return to the large group and instruct them 
to choose one positive and one negative feeling and share the feelings and 
their consequent behaviors with the group; (b) model by recording a feeling 
and behavior on the chalkboard; and (c) use the exercise to point out how 
thoughts and feelings lead to actions, how our actions show our ways of 
coping (including drug use and abuse), and what we tell ourselves are the 
reasons for our behaviors (tinw: 35-40 minutes). 

The fourth activity is a large-group il&scussion^homework assignment. 
iQstnictions to facilitators are: (a) using the homework assignment from the 
previous session, ask each group member to identify one particular environ- 
mental pressure to use or abuse chemical substances from his or her own 
experience; (b) model by disclosing environmental pressures they experi- 
ence and go around the circle until each member has shared an experience 
v.ith the group; and (c) brainstorm alternative coping methods (time: 3S--40 
minutes)* 

The homeworic includes instructions to students to monitor their own and 
other people's coping methods during the week. Using the "Behavior 
Change Planning Guide," they should determine what they could do before, 
during, or after the pressure situation to help themselves. What rewards 
could they give themselves if they achieved their goals? 
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Session III: Using Relaxation and Guided Fantasy 
as Coping Methods 

The purposes of Session in are to follow-up on observations about coping 
methods to provide relaxation training through guided fantasy and to 
establish a specific behavior change goal. The materials needed are 
comfortable chairs or pillows in a carpeted room. 

There are two activities in Session III. The first is a small-group 
activity — behavior change goals. Instructions to facilitators are: 

(a) divide into two groups, one fec iitator each; (b) model and then ask 
each group member to use his or her homewoik assignment to tell the 
group about one of their behavior change goals, what elements in their 
environment they will modify in the change process, and what rewards 
will be used to reinforce themselves (goals and rewards should be speci- 
fic and attainable); and (c) urge group members to share their sugges- 
tions and encouragement, and from the observations group members 
have made about their own and other people^s coping behaviors, help 
participants reemphasize when they are attributing blame for their own 
behavior to others and when they may be accepting someone else's 
responsibility (time: 30-35 minutes). 

The second is a large-group activity — guided fantasy. Instructions to 
facilitators are: (a) return to full group, have participants get com- 
fortable, darken the room, and ask group members to close their eyes; 

(b) use a pretaped guided fantasy or present your own; (c) when every- 
one is back to the present, turn up the lights and form a circle; and 
(d) allow participants to share their reactions to the exercise, where they 
were, and how they felt (time: 45-50 minutes). The following elements 
should be included in the guided fantasy. 

1. Allot five minutes of concaitration on deep breathing and 'letting 
go" of tensions with exhalation of breafli. 

2. Ask participants to think of a special place tiiat is all their own, 
where they can be comfortable and relaxed. 

3. Guide participants througli each of the five senses, bringing detail 
and dimension to their mental picture. 

4. Give participants permission to be, alone or with someone, as 
long as they can be themselves, free from constraint and worry. 
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5* Have the group slowly return to the present Tfell them that the 
place they created in their mind is one to which they can return 
any time diey wish. Caution them that their special place is not 
meant to be used as an escape but ^er as a means of getting in 
touch with their intemal selves and relaxing. 

The homework includes instructions to students to initiate their behavior 
change plans and be sure to reward themselves. They should write 
experiences in their journals and mention times when they did not follow 
through with tfieir plans. They should also refer to the "Behavior Change 
Planning Guide** and write down the specifics involved. 

Session IV: Accepting Responsibility for Personal Choices 

The puiposes of Session IV are to reinforce the concepts of personal 
responsibility as opposed to blaming others, to introduce the concept of 
controlling one's own behavior as opposed to giving power away, and to 
recognize self-talk as a behavior shaper. The materials needed arc paper 
and pencils or pens. 

There are four activities in Session IV. The first is a laige-group 
discussion— homework assignment. The instruction to facilitators is to 
discuss the homeworic assignment (time: 15-20 minutes): "Is your 
behavior change plan working for you? Are you reinforcing yourself? 
What kinds of responses are you getting from others? How are you 
feeling about it?" 

The second activity is a large-group discussion — accepting 
re^^ponsibility. Instructions to fadlitators are: (a) using examples, explain 
the differenc-es between accepting responsibility for our own decisions 
and attributing blame to others when we are mihappy with the conse- 
quences of our decisions; and (b) make sure all members demonstrate a 
clear understanding of being responsible for their own behavior, of 
making choices and decisions, of experiencing consequences (both 
positive and nonpositive), and of projecting or attributing blame to 
others (time: 10-15 minutes). 

The third is a large-group activity — identifying attributions of 
responsibility. Instructions to facilitators are: (a) enact short, emotion- 
packed adversarial situations; (b) provide dialogue that has statements 
such as "if it weren't for you...,'* *'if only you didn't...,** "you make me 
feel...,** "if*s all your fault that I...,** and "if they weren*t all against me, 
rd...**; (c) during role play, have group members identify and write 
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down as many attributions of responsibility as they can; (d) allow three 
to five minutes; (e) go around the group, asking "How did it feel? Who 
is responsible for your feelings? Who is in control of your thoughts, 
feelings, and behavior?''; and (f) explain how we give away power when 
we let someone else make us tMnk, feel, or behave, and include how we 
may give our personal power to control our thoughts, feelings, and 
behavior over to dmgs or alcohol and can attribute any problems that 
occur to them (time: 40-SO minutes). 

The fourth is a large-group activity — accepting responsibility. 
Instructions to facilitators are: (a) have group members relax, close their 
eyes, and breatiie deeply for one or two minutes; (b) ask them to be 
aware of their "here and now" feelings; (c) start by saying ''Now I am 

feeling , and I am responsible for tiiat," and each member of 

the group will then use tiie same phrase, supplying tiieir own feelings to 
the sentence; (d) go around three to five times; and (e) end tiie sequence 
by saying "Now I am feeling it is time to end our session, and I am 
responsible for that!'' (time: 10-15 minutes). 

The homework has students practice being aware of feelings and 
decisi(His they make, mentally rehearsing "I am responsible for the way I 
feel and tiie choices I make." In their journals, they should outiine at 
least two significant situations during the week — one in which they 
found tiiat tiiey were attributing blame to someone else and another one 
in which tiiey felt tfiat tfiey were receiving attributions of blame from 
someone else. They should write down how they responded and what 
tiicy were saying to tfiemselves mentally at the time. 

Session V: Life Positions and Personal Control 

The purposes of Session V are to reinforce concepts of personal 
responsibility for controlling behavior and to explore ways of coping 
with receiving attributions of blame. The materials needed are a 
stopwatch, tfie handout "Life Positions," and two "OK Corral" squares. 
The "OK Corral" exercise is a Transactional Analysis technique. The 
"Life Positions" handout states as follows: 

1. "I'm OK; you're OK"— When people look at the world from this 
point of view they feel good about themselves and about other 
people. They generally are able to cope with situations positively 
and accept responsibility for their own behavior. 
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2. "Vm OK; you're not OK'^-^eople who operate from this point 
of view arc faiily distnistfiil of other people. Usually they believe 
that others arc to blame for what happens to them. One way they 
cope with adversity is to shift responsibiUty from themselves to 
others. 

3. "Fm not OK; you're OK'— People who feel this way generally 
are depressed a lot of the time. Often they do not think they 
compare favorably with other people or to their own self- 
expectations. They see themselves as having little control over 
their situation and commonly cope with adversity by with- 
drawing. 

4. "I'm not OK; you're not OK"— Life is a "no win" situation from 
this person's point of view. People who feel this way lose any 
interest in living because it does not seem worth the effort In 
extreme cases, they may commit suicide or kill other people. 
They blame themselves and the world for the situation they arc in 
and see no way of getting out of it. They feel hdpless and hope- 
less most of the time (adapted from James & Jongeward, 1978). 

For the "OK Corral" exercise, the materials needed arc large plain 
paper, like butcheipaper, enough to make two 3-foot by 3-foot or 4-foot 
by 4-foot squares, and a wide-tip felt maiking pen. On each square, 
make a cress, dividing it into four equal squares. In each comer, write in 
one of the four life positions, as shown in Figure 1. 

There arc four activities in Session V. First, briefly discuss progress 
on behavior change plans. Any participant experiencing difficulty may 
be referred for additional individual counseling (time: 5 minutes). 

The second activity is a large-group discussion — homework assign- 
ment. Instructions to facilitators are: (a) ask students "How does it feel to 
take responsibility for your own thou^ts, feelings, and behavior? When 
you notice other people attributing blame to you for their own situations, 
what did you do, say, think, and feel?; (b) ask group members to share 
what they wrote in their journals; and (c) ask "What do the group 
members' responses to the situation say about the way they are coping? 
How could they change their responses? Would a different response 
change the behavior of the other people involved? Can we make other 
people change?" (time: 20-25 minutes). 

The third is a laige-group activity— positions. Instruction to facil- 
itators is: using the "Life Positions" handout, explain that what oth^jr 
people say and do toward us influences how we feel and think about 
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1 

1 m UK; you re OK 


2 

I m OK; you re not OK 


3 

"I'm not OK; you're not OK" 


4 

"I'm not OK; you're OK" 



Figure 1 
OK Corral 



ourselves and that although we cannot always change the circumstances 
around us, we can change how we feel about ourselves (time: 10 minutes). 

The fourth is a small-group activity— OAT Corral Instructions to 
facilitators are: (a) divide into two groups, one facilitator each; (b) using 
the **0K Corral" square, demonstrate assuming the role written m each 
square wiUi "Now I am feeling../' statements; (c) have each group 
member do the same exercise, allowing two to three minutes m each role 
square; (d) have those group members who are not in the "corral" act as 
observers and recorders of the speaker's facial and i^ysical gestures, voice 
inflections, and the statements made; and (e) allow three to five minutes for 
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each speaker to excess feelings about being in each "corral" and to receive 
feedback from group members immediately after his or her turn (time: 
65-75 minutes). - 

The homework has students continue monitoring their thoughts, feelings, 
and behaviors in difGcuIt situations. They should listen to their self-tdk. 
How does it influence their thoughts, feelings, and behaviors? Who is 
responsible for that? 

Session VI: Building Communication Skills 

The purpose of Session VI is to introduce and practice the third type of 
coping skill— communications skills— for clear understanding and better 
interpersonal relationships. The material needed is a timing device. 

There are seven activities in Session VI* These exercises were adapted 
from Johnson (1972). The first is the behavior change progress reports (time: 
5 minutes). The second activity is a large-group ^scussioxh— homework 
assignment. Instruction to facilitators is: ask students '*How does your self- 
talk influence your thoughts, feelings, and behavior? What life positions do 
you find you are assuming?" (time: 10-15 minutes). 

The third is a large-group ac^ivity—commumcation skills. Instructions to 
facilitators are: (a) introduce communication skills as a way to deal with 
.unfair attributions and to develop more productive, rewardmg, and new 
relationships; (b) ask for two volunteers or select two people to role play a 
conversation; (c) instruct one of the participants to talk about a matter of 
personal concern or interest without pause, regardless of the partner's 
response; (d) separately instruct the other participant to respond with 
irrelevant (noncomprehending or uninterested) statements (the conversation 
will last two to three minutes); (e) have the group observe the role play; 
(f) ask the partners to tell their feelings while experiencing this; and (g) ask 
group members to express their observations and feelings (time: 10 
minutes). 

The fourth is a continuation of fte large-group activity — communis 
cation skills. Instructions to facilitators are: (a) using two different group 
members, instruct one to talk about a subject of personal interest or 
concern and instruct the other to respond by changing the subject to a 
matter of his or her own concern, allowing two to three minutes for the 
conversation; and (b) ask participants to discuss what occurred and how 
they felt about it— "Did the conversation initiator feel listened to and 
cared about?" (time: 10 minutes). 
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The fifth is a small-group zo^siiy— paraphrase. Instructions to 
fecilitators are: (a) demonstrate the sldU of paraphrasing; (b) have the 
group form dyads to practice paraphrasing their partners' "teeling" 
statements with the facilitators; and (c) retum to the full group and ask 
how that felt— *Did you feel you were being listened to and heard?" 
(lime: 10-15 minutes). 

The sixth is a small-group activity — negotiating for meaning. 
Instructions to fadlitators are: (a) demonstrate tfie skill of negotiating for 
meaning; (b) have the group forci dyads and practice negotiating for 
meaning, with one partner making a personal statement and the otiier 
person responding by saying what probably was meant; (c) have the two 
discuss and negotiate until the originator of the statement can say the 
respondent has expressed the original meaning, with each person doing 
this as initiator and responds two to fluee times in sequence; and (d) 
observe and assist the dyads (time: 15-20 minutes). 

The seventh activity is a large-group discussion. Instructions to 
facilitators are: (a) retum to the full group and discuss reactions; and (b) 
ask students "Was it easy or hard to negotiate for meaning? Did you find 
you really felt 'heard'?" (time: 15 minutes). 

The homeworic involves having the students observe others and 
monitor their own conmiunication patterns during the week. They should 
practice conmiunication with the paraphrase and negotiating for meaning 
methods v^th at least two different people and write about it in their 
journals. 

Session VII: Enhancing Positive Self-Concept 

The puiposes of Session vn are to continue building coping and com- 
munication skills, to identify strengths, and to foster positive self- 
concept The materials needed are prepared 3x5 index cards, paper, and 
pencils or pens. An example of an index card is displayed in Hgure 2. 

There are four activities in Session vn. The first is the behavior 
change progress report (time: 5 minutes). The second activity is to share 
homeworic assignment experiences (time: 5 minutes). 

The third is a small-group activity— pew^jna/ strengths. Instructions 
to facilitators are: (a) divide into two groups, one facilitator per group; 
(b) instruct group members to make two lists— one of their past accom- 
plishments and one of their perceived personal strengths; (c) liave each 
person share the list witii the group, wifli a facilitator peifa^ modeling 
by going first; (d) when each member has completed reading his or her 
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Kst, have the other group members each add one other observed strength 
to that person's list by writing on the 3 x 5 index cards provided; 

(e) instmct the person receiving the feedback to remain quiet until all 
group members have given their positive additional strengfli statements; 

(f) when all have completed givmg their verbal feedback, have them 
pass their cards to that person; (g) immediately go to the next person 
who will read his or her own list of accomplishments and strengths, 
again with flie group providing a round of verbal feedback, accompanied 
by the 3 X 5 index cards; and Oi) after all group members have read their 
lists and received feedback, ask **Why is it hard to say and hear nice 
things about yourself? What h^pens when you like yourself?" (time: 
60-70 nunutes). 

The fourth is a continuation of the small-group zc&vity— identifying 
barriers. Instructions to facilitators are: (a) after discussion, model and 
have each group member ask the other group members to help them 
identify attitudes, behavior, or environmental forces keeping them from 
using their strengths; (b) honest, constructive feedback is essential at this 
point—wherever drugs infringe on the individual's strengths or his or 
her use of strengths, acknowledge it; and (c) encourage participants to 
paraphrase and negotiate for meaning so that the feedback is understood 
accurately (time: 25-30 minutes). 

The homework has students faring to the next group meeting a list of 
one, two, or three strengths on which they would like to build. They 
should identify any barriers preventing their use of that strength. How 
might they overcome those barriers? 



NAME 

I see you as a person who: 



And I believe that because: 



YOUR NAME 



Figure 2 
Index Card Format 
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Session Vni: Terminating the Group 

The purposes of Session VIII are to clear up unfinished business, to 
express appreciation, to give and receive positive feedback, and to give 
closure to the group. 

There are five activities in Session VIIL The first activity is to 
discuss progress on strength-building goals. Emphasize that tlie process 
of increasing strengths is one that is ongoing and that the same skills can 
be applied to other behavior change goals (time: 10-15 minutes). 

The second is a large*group activity — life goals. Instructions to 
facilitators are: (a) mstmct each group member to rank order all the life 
goals they have listed; (b) then have tiiem selea the top one to reveal to 
the group; and (c) ask •'What does the goal say about your values and 
lifestyle preferences? How will chemical substance use fit into your 
lifestyle? How could chemical substance use or abuse keep you fiom 
achieving your goals?" (time: 55-60 minutes). 

The third is a large-group activity — ejq>ression of appreciation. 
Instructions to facilitators arc: (a) have the group form a circle with 
one person in the middle; (b) instruct that person to veibally or non- 
verbally express their positive feelings and appreciation for each person 
in the circle, with facilitators modeling first; and (c) encourage each 
group member to take a turn in the center of the circle (time: 15-20 
minutes). 

The fourth activity is to announce the option of having a follow- 
up session and to determine a time and date if the option is elected. 
TTie fifth activity is to tell everyone to express their own goodbyes for 
now. 



School systems have an important role to play by providing drug 
use/abuse prevention programs. Program training aimed at helping 
children and young adolescents develop belief and attitude structures 
and decision-making and coping skills and providing accurate, timely 
information about chemical substances may prove to be extremely 
beneficial. Where long-term chemical substance use/abuse programs arc 
initiated, careful assessment procedures will help ensure that the 
program goals and subgoals are achieved. 



Conclusion 
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Drug Information: The Facts About 
Drugs and Where to Go for Help 

Edwm R. Gerler, Jr. 
Stephen Moorhead 



Elementary and middle school counselors ai^ concerned about how to 
prevent substance abuse among young people and about how to identify 
substance abuse when it occurs. These professionals need to be knowl- 
edgeable about various substances and to have quick access to relevant 
information about drugs and their effects. In many elementary and 
middle schools, counselors need to concern themselves primarily with 
students' abuse of cigarettes and alcohol. In other schools, particularly in 
large urban and inner city areas, counselors must have sophisticated 
knowledge about a wide range of abuse substances. 



Facts About Drugs and Their Effects 

Coimselors must be aware that drug education should always include 
more than just facts about drugs. Simply providing students with infor- 
mation may encourage experimentation. Nevertheless, it is important 
that elementary and middle school counselors have the best possible 
information themselves about conunonly abused drugs. The following is 
a discussion of facts about various drugs, their effects, and evidence of 
abuse: 

Commonly Abused Drugs 

Alcohol. The drug of choice in late childhood and early adolescence is 
alcohol. Students often have easy access to beer, wine, wine coolers, and 
liquor at home. The effects of alcohol include decreased heart rate, blood 
pressure, and respiration, as well as impaired coordination, slurred 
speech, and fatigue. Long-term health problems related to alcohol abuse 
are psychological and physical dependence, liver damage, stomach 
problems, and vitamin depletion. Other hazards related to alcohol use are 
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driving while intoxicated, incurring Fetal Alcohol Syndrome, and 
::ombining the use of alcohol with other drugs. Physical evidence of its 
use and abuse include hidden bottles and the odor of alcohol. 

Cannabis. This category includes marijuana and hashish, those 
products of the plant Cannabis Sativa. Street names for marijuana 
include pot, grass, herb, weed, and reefer. The substance looks like a 
weed with stems of various colors, usually brown, green, yellow, or red. 
Physical evidence of its use include smoking pipes, cigarette papers, 
clips for holding the cigarette, and rubber tubing. Hashish is more potent 
than marijuana and is processed from the resin of the plant Commonly 
referred to as hash, it comes in the form of small, dense blocks or chunks 
that are smoked in a pipe or water pipe. Marijuana and hashish can also 
be cooked with food. The use of cannabis brings about red or glassy 
eyes, increased appetite, impaired coordination, foigetfulness, reduced 
attention span, animated behavior, and fatigue. The health effects of 
long-term use include damage to the respiratory system and possible 
heart damage. 

StimuIankS. This category includes various drugs: amphetamines 
(speed, uppers, bennies, dexies), methamphetamines (crank, crystal, 
crystal meth), look-alike amphetamines (hearts, crossroads, white 
crosses), caffeine (coffee, colas, chocolate), and nicotine (cigarettes, 
snuff, dip, chewing tobacco). Among other things, these substances 
cause loss of ^>petite; hyperactivity, and paranoia. The amphetamines, 
methamphetamines, and look-alike amphetamines in small doses create 
agitation, anxiety, confusion, blurred vision, heart palpitations, and 
tremors. Higher doses of these drugs bring about delirium, panic, aggres- 
sion, hallucinations, psychoses, weight loss, and heart abnormalities. 
Psychological and physiological dependence are other consequences of 
abuse. The person will experience severe withdrawal symptoms after 
curtailing long-term use. Many types of stimulations are readily avail- 
able to children and young adolescents, and are thus conmionly used and 
abused by this age group. 

Inhalants* This category also includes various substances: butyl 
nitrite (rush, locker room), nitrous oxide Coughing gas, whippets), amyl 
nitrite (poppers, snappers), aerosol sprays (paint cans, cleaning fluids), 
correction fluid, and solvents (gasoline, glue, paint thinner). Inhalants 
usually provide an immediate high. Inhaling these substances causes 
sluned speech, impaired coordination, drowsiness, nmny nose, con- 
fusion, numbness, tears, headuches, and appetite loss, ^th high doses, 
respiratory depression, imconsciousness, or even death may result As a 
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result of chronic use, temporary abnormalities have been found in the 
liver, kidneys, bone marrow. Other problems include gastritis, hepatitis, 
jaundice, peptic ulcers, and blood abnormalities. Persons who abuse 
these substances typically put the chemicals on a rag or in an empty bag 
and then inhale. Physical signs of abuse include anpty containers and 
bags or cloths with odor of the substance. 

Cocaine* Also known as coke, snow, lady, blow, and Bemice, this 
drug creates an unmediate high, bringing about feelings of exhilaration, 
euphoria, high energy, and self-cohfidoice that last for 15 to 30 minutes. 
After this intense "rush," the user will experience a certain degree of 
psychological depression, irritability, and nervousness. The chronic user 
will create a vicious cycle by continuing to use the drug to avoid the 
consequences of abuse. Serious health problems include heart attack, 
brain hemoniiage, liver and lung damage, seizures, and respiratory 
arrest. The drug is ingested by snorting, smoking (freebasing), or 
injecting. A type of fieebase known as "crack" is also used. Physical 
evidence of cocaine abuse includes bits of white crystalline powder, 
short straws, mirrors, scissors, glass pipes, and round small screens. 

Psychedelics* This category of drugs includes LSD (acid, blotter 
acid), phencyclidine (PCP angel dust, THC), mescaline and peyote 
(mesc, buttons), psilocybin (magic mushrooms), and MDA (love drug). 
The drugs arc ingested in various ways: PCT, LSD, and mescalme arc 
taken as pills or in powder fonn while psilocybin is chewed and swal- 
lowed. These substances alter the senses and often cause panic, nausea, 
and elevated blood prcssurc. The possible health consequence of LSD, 
mescaline, peyote, and psilocybin is psychological dependence. The 
hazards of MDA arc similar to those associated with amjAietamine use, 
and large doses of PCP may cause deafli from brain hemorrhage, heart, 
and lung failure, or repeated convulsions. 

Depressants* These drugs include barbiturates (downers, barbs, 
yellow jackets), methaqualone (quaaludes, ludes, sopors), and tran- 
quilizers (Valium, librium,^anax, serax). They are swallowed as pills or 
capsules and cause impaired coordination, slurred speech, fatigue, and 
decreased respiration, pulse, and blood pressure. Persons who use 
depressants often appear drunk but without the odor of alcohol. When 
used with other substances such as alcohol, depressants may cause death. 
OuTonic use of depressants results in physical dependence. 

Narcotics* These substances include heroin (smack, hose, junk, black 
tar), codeine (empirin with codeine, lyienol with codeine, cough medi- 
cines with codeine), meperidine (demerol), opium (paregoric) morphine, 
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and various other narcotics. These drugs are typically injected but arc 
also taken in tablet, capsule, or liquid form. Narcotics cause decreased 
respiration, blood pressurc, and pulse rate as well as fatigue, constricted 
pupils, weary eyes, and itching. They may also result in nausea and 
vomiting. Coma, shock, respiratory arrest, and death may result from 
very high doses. When these drugs arc injected, AIDS may be spread 
through the sharing of unsterile needles. 

Designer drugs. These substances arc analogs of various narcotics 
and hallucinogens. They arc designed to imitate the effects of illegal 
drugs. Often the effects of designer dmgs arc greater than the imitated 
drug. Designer narcotics may result in drooling, paralysis, tremors, and 
bnun damage. Other designer dmgs may cause impaired vision, chills, 
sweating, and faintness. 

Sources of Additional Drug Information 

Elementary and middle school counselors may wish to have convenient 
access tc dmg information that can be shared with parents, teachers, and 
principals. Numerous drug information organizations throughout the 
country provide free or inexpensive pamphlets and brochures which 
contain concise facts about drugs and drug abuse. A few of these centers 
of information arc listed below: 

The Drug Education Center 
East Morehead Street 
Charlotte, North CaroUna 28202 
(704)336-3211 

Do It Now (DIN) Publications 
2050 East University Drive 
Phoenix, Arizona 85034 
(602) 257-0797 

National Institute on Drug Abuse 
5600 Ushers Lane 
Rockville, Maryland 20857 
(800)638-2045 

The ^sconsin Qearinghouse 
1954 East Washington Avenue 
Madison, Wisconsin 53704-5291 
(608) 263-2797 
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The following is a selected list of useful dnig information pampWets 
and brochures published and distributed by the previously mentioned 
oiganizations. 

Anderson, B., & Nash, A. (1987). Teens and drugs: Information for 
parents. Chariotte, NC: The Drug Education Center. 

Davis, L. (1981). All about alcohol Phoenix, AZ: DIN Publications. 

Dye, C. (1983). Coke-alikes: A close-up look at Ipokalike cocaine. 
Phoenix, AZ: DIN Publications. 

Dye, C. (1985). ACID: LSD today. Phoenix, AZ: DIN Publications. 

Dye, C. (1985). Marijuana: Health effects. Phoenix, AZ: DIN 
Publications. 

Dye, C. (1985). MDAIMDM: The chemical pursuit of ecstasy. Phoenix, 

AZ: DIN Publications. 
Dye, C. (1986). All about smoking: A special report for young people. 

Phoenix, AZ: DIN Publications. 
Dye, C. (1986). Psilocybin: Demystifying the "Magic Mushroom.'' 

Phoenix, AZ: DIN Publications. 
Dye, C. (1986). Smoking & health: A special report on the health 

effects of cigarettes. Phoenix, AZ: DIN Publications. 
Dye, C. (1987). Cocaine: Waking up to a nightmare. Phoenix, AZ: DIN 

Publications. 

Dye, C. (1987). Crack: The new cocaine. Phoenix, AZ: DIN Publica- 
tions. 

Dye, C. (1987). Drugs & alcohol: Simple facts about drug & alcohol 

combinations* Phoenix, AZ: DIN Publications. 
James, J. (1986). All about marijuana: A special report for young 

people. Phoenix, AZ: DIN Publications. 
National Institute on Drug Abuse. (1986). Hallucinogens and PCP. 

Washington, DC: U.S. Government Printing Office. 
National Institute on Drug Abuse. (1986). Marijuana. Washington, DC: 

U.S. Government Printing Office. 
National Institute on Drug Abuse. (1986). Opiates: Just say no. 

Washington, DC: U.S. Government Printing Office. 
National Institute on Drug Abuse. (1986). Sedative-Hypnotics. 

Washington, DC: U.S. Government Printing Office. 
National Institute on Drug Abuse. (1986). Stimulants and cocaine. 

Washington, DC: U.S. Government Printing Office. 
Parker, J. (1983). DarvonlDarvocet & other prescription narcotics. 

Phoenix, AZ: DIN Publications. 
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Parker; t (1984). The secc ^d generation lookalikes. Phoenix, AZ: DD^ 
Publications. 

Parker, J. (1985). Booze: A guide for young people. Phoenix, AZ: DIN 
Publications. 

Parker, J. (1985). Heroin: The junk equation. Phoenix, AZ: DIN 
Publications. 

Parker, J. (1985). Valium, Librium, and the Enzodiazepine Blues. 

Phoenix, AZ: DIN Publications. 
Parker, J. (1986). Downers: The distressing facts about depressant 

drugs. Phoenix, AZ: DIN Publications. 
Parker, J. (1986). All about downers: A special report for young people. 

Phoenix, AZ: DIN Publications. 
Paiker, J. (1986). All about sniffing: A special report for young people. 

Phoenix, AZ: DIN Publications. 
Paiker, J. (1986). All about speed: A special report for young people. 

Phoenix, AZ: DIN Publications. 
Parker, J. (1987). Crystal, crank & speedy stuff: A close-up look at 

stimulant drugs. Phoenix, AZ: DIN Publications. 
Wisconsin Clearinghouse. (1981). Alcohol and marijuana: Info for 

teens. Madison, WI: Wisconsin Gearinghouse. 



Facts About Drug Abuse Prevention and Intervrntion 

Elementary and middle school counselors often coordinate the drug 
abuse prevention programs for schools. These programs usually involve 
collaboration between teachers and counselors and are part of the school 
curriculum. Counselors, however, need to have information available 
about a wide lange of prevention and intervention services to make sure 
tliat aU segments of tiie school population are being adequately served. 
What follows are some information sources counselors may find helpftil 
in die area of dmg abuse prevention and intervention. 

Selected Sources of Information about Prevention and 
Intervention 

Organizations throughout the country provide free or inexpensive 
pam^ilets and brochures that give h( ^pfiil information about prevention 
and intervention. A few of these centers of information are listed below: 
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Al-Anon Family Group Headquarters, Inc. 
P.O. Box 862 
Midtown Station 

New York. New York 10018-0862 
(212) 302-7240 

Alcoholics Anonymous General Service 
P.O. Box 459 
Grand Central Station 
New York. New York 10163 
(212)935-7075 

Do It Now (DIN) Publications 
2050 East University Drive 
Phoenix, Arizona 85034 
(602) 257-0797 

Krames Conuaunications 
312 90th Street 

Daly aty, California 94015-1 898 
(415)994-8800 

National Institute on Drug Abuse 
5600 Fisheis Lane 
Rockville, Maryland 20857 
(800) 638-2045 

The Wisconsin Qearinghouse 
1954 East Washington Avenue 
Madison, Wisconsin 53704-5291 
(608) 263-2797 

The following is a selected list of brief publications about prevention 
and intervention distributed by the above organizations. 

Al-Anon. (1984). A guide for the family of the alcoholic. New York: Al- 

Anon Family Group Headquarters. 
Al-Anon. (1984). To the mother and father of an alcoholic. New York: 

Al-Anon Family Group Headquarters. 
Al-Anon. (1986). So you love an alcoholic. New York: Al-Anon Family 

Group Headquarters. 
Alcoholics Anonymous. (1979). Young people and A.A. New York: 

Alcoholics Anonymous World Services. 
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Buikett, M. (1982). Junk: A look at heroin treatment and alternatives. 

Phwnix, AZ: DIN Publications. 
' Dye, C. (1986). All about saying **No" Phoenix, AZ: DIN Publications. 
toskcep-Fox, S. (1986). Let's make a deal: A recovering parent's guide to 

winning through family negotiation. Phoenix: AZ: DIN Publications. 
Inskeep-Fox, S. (1986). Theme song for recovery: A communication guide 

for ^covering alcoholics and famlies of alcoholics. Phoenix, AZ: DIN 

Publications. 

Krames Communications. (1986). Alcoholism in the family: What you can 

do. Daly City, CA: Krames Communications. 
Krames Communications. (1987). Marijuana: A second look at a drug of 

isolation. Daly City, CA: Krames Communications. 
National Institute on Drug Abuse. (1980). Drug abuse prevention for your 

family. Washington, DC: U.S. Government Printing Office. 
Parker, C. (1986). Children of alcoholics: Growing up unheard. Phoenix: 

AZ: DIN Publications. 
Parker, J. (1986). Everyday detox: A guide to recovery from almost 

anything. Rioenix, AZ: DIN Publications. 
Wisconsin Clearinghouse. (1984). Young children and drugs: What parents 

can do. Madison, WI: Wisconsin Clearinghouse. 

School counselors and others who want to have the quickest access to 
cmrent information about prevention and intervention programs will find the 
following toll-free teleiAone numbers useful: 

This cocaine hotline provides round-the-clock infor- 
mation and referral services for cocaine abusers. 
Reformed cocaine addict counselors offer help and 
referrals to public and private treatment centers. 
The Just Say No to Dtugs Foundation provides infor- 
mation on this line to help schools establish "Just Say 
No" clubs. 

The National Federation of Parents for Drug Free 
Youth provide this number to help with preventing 
drug addiction among children and adolescents. The 
number also gives access to information about help for 
young people who are already abusing drugs. The 
service is available between 9:00 a.m. and 5:00 p.m. 
The National Institute on Drug Abuse provides this 
hotline giving interested persons information about 
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(800) COCAINE: 

(800)258-2766: 
(800)554-KIDS: 

(800)662.HELP: 
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cocaine abuse treatment centers* This.hotline aljo 
supplies requests for free drug abuse materials. 

(800) 241-9746: The "Pride Drug Mormation Line" provides snforaia- 
tion oil how parents can form groups called PRIDE 
(Parent's Resource Institute for Drug Education). Per- 
sons caling this number can also get consulting and 
referrals to emergency health centers as well as taped 
infomiation about sutetance abuse* 

(800) 541-8787: lh}r, "Slam the Door on Drugs" hoUine ofifere parents 
information on drug abuse prevention* 

(800)424-1616: Ti^. U.S. Department of Education receives requests 
Oil \t\s hotline for a free copy of "What Works- 
Schools without Drugs " a resource that contains much 
vfiluable informatioa 



Conclusion 

Drug abuse is a societal problem that will not be overcome easily or 
quickly. Elementary and middle school counselors, however, will not be 
effective educators and prevention specialists unless they are equipped 
mih the best inforniation possible. Counselors need to be informed in 
order to consult effectively with parents, school administrators, and 
professionals in communio^ agencies about matters related to substance 
abuse. Most importantly, school counselors must be well informed to 
counsel young people in the area of drug use and abuse. 
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The Challenge of Stress and 
Suicide in Early Adolescence 

students in middle schools frequently complain about the stress they 
experience in their everyday lives. Typical adolescent complaints 
include: 

Everyone is watching for me to make mistakes. Parents and 
teachers should pay more attention to their own mistakes. 

I never have any time for myself. I go to school all week and am 
busy with what my parents want me lO do on weekends— most of 
which I hate. 

My parents want me to get better grades. What's wrong with my 
grades? At least I'm passing. I know lots of kids who fail every- 
thing. 

Everyone has a boyfriend but me. My face is so awful. No 
wonder I can't find someone to like me. I wish I were dead. 

Adults sometimes have a tendency to discount what adolescents say, 
believing that most of the stress youngsters experience will pass as 
maturation occurs. This lack of empathy on the part of adults may leave 
adolescents feeling misunderstood, or worse, may foster what noted 
psychologist Harry Stack Sullivan called "the delusion of uniqueness," 
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which leads to feelings of alienation, to despondent behaviors, and 
sometiines to suicide. 

Chapter 4 is about the challenges counselor's face in dealing with 
adolescent stress and suicide. As David Elkind observes m his article, 
young adolescents often rely on contemporary music to relieve their 
anxieties about such matters as sexual behavior and dmg use because the 
music oflfers simple answers to these complex issues. He notes: 

Middle graders today arc imder more stress than in the past and 
are less prepared to cope because they have not been given the 
time and guidance needed to acquire a healthj sense of self- 
esteem and self-identity, which is the best defense against stress. 

This chapter offers help to middle school counselors who are work- 
ing to implement programs designed to improve adolescents' sense of 
worth and belonging. 
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Stress and the Middle Grader 



David Elkind 



Psychological stress is pervasive in comemporaiy American society. But 
arc flie middle graders of today really mere stressed than this age group 
was in the past? This question needs to be addressed before dealing with 
the main issue of this article: namely, how contemporary psychological 
stress affects middle-grade students. 



Technology and Stress 

Technology, in many indirect ways, has been the most fundamental 
cause of the rise of psychological stress in industrial and post-industrial 
societies. One consequence of the growth of technology has been an 
expontntial growth in the niunber and variety of our social interactions. 
The telephone, the automobile, and jet travel have multiplied the number 
of pecple who interact on a day-to-day basis. Qualitatively speaking, 
these interactions arc primarily of the superficial variety. For example, 
an individual typically does not know the operator on the telephone, the 
person who takes the money at the gas station, or the stewardess on the 
aiiplane. 

If technology has increased the number and variety of surface inter- 
actions between people, it has also decreased the number and variety of 
deep and intimate interactions with people such as parents, friends, and 
relatives. Deep interactions give individuals the sense of security, trust, 
and self-esteem so vital in dealing with stresses of all kinds. Deep inter- 
actions also promote intellectual growth; thus, the deep interactions 
avaihible in small families and small teacher-student ratios at school are 
more conducive to intellectual growth than the more limited ones avail- 
able in laige families or classes. The smaller the group of people, the 
greater the potential for more intense and deeper interactions among 
those involved. 

But technology has progressively eroded the deep interactions 
between individuals; these interactions are the source of psychological 
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strength and a major contributor to healthy intellectual growth. This 
erosion has not always been a straight line functioiL For example, tech- 
nology brought society from the farm to the city and hence contributed 
to the fomiation of nuclear rather than extended families. Until World 
War n, this smaller family size enhanced deep interactions and had the 
effect of facilitating personality strength and intellectual development 

Following World War II, however, technology increasingly moved 
members of our society toward an individualistic, self-fulfillment phi- 
losophy. For example, the new technology resulted in a post-industrial 
society in which a.ascle was no longer a prerequisite for getting a job. 
The decline in the need for heavy labor and the growth in service and 
professional occupations helped to pave the way for the reintroduction of 
women into the work force. As the possibility of pursuing a greater 
diversity of careers increased for women as well as for men, the ideal 
that all individuals should "do their own thing" became easier to attain. 

In this regard, the psychologies that promote self-fulfillment, such as 
Maslow*s (1964) notion of self-realization, Berne's (1961) concept of 
being "okay,*' and the contemporary idea of 'looking out for number 
one" did not produce the self-fulfillment movement. Instead, they 
reflected trends that were already well xmder way because of the thrust 
of technological innovation. The self-fulfillment movement has meant 
that, even in nuclear families, deep interactions are becoming rare 
because each person in ttie family is spending a major portion of his or 
her time pursuing self-fulfillment and self-realization. 

This situation of increased surface interactions and decreased deep 
interactions higMights the unique strtjss of the times. The large number 
of surface interactions is stressful because individuals are dealing with 
many people on :be basis of objective indices of power, status, and 
ability. In contrast, the individuals in deep interactions are known well 
and the relationships are determined by personal qualities such as kind- 
ness and sensitivity. By increasing the number of surface interactions 
vis-^-vis the number of deep interactions, teclmology has effectively 
made surface appearances more important in social interactions than 
intimate personal qualities. 

This fact has been recognized by a number of recent writers in the 
business field (e.g., Peters & Waterman, 1982) who have urged the 
management of large firms to focus on deep interactions. Likewise, 
sociological writers have talked about the "minimal self." The point is, 
young people today are confronted with increased surface pressures at 
the very time when, because of fewer deep social interactions, they are 
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least capable of dealing with these pressures. Divorced parents and two- 
parent working families need not, but often do, cause decreased deep 
interactions of the kind that would give the young person the security 
and self-esteem needed to deal with the stress of surface interactions. In 
this article I describe the basic forms of surface stress encountered by 
young people in the middle grades, as well as some typical responses to 
each form of stress, and provide suggestions to assist counselors in 
implementing strategies that can help young people cope with stress. 



Three Basic Stress Situations 
Stress Situations— Type A 

Some stress situations are both foreseeable and avoidable. For example, 
some areas of a city may be known to be dangerous, particularly at 
iiight Such areas cleaily present a fore5:eeable and avoidable danger. If 
people choose to visit such areas after dark, then they are inviting 
trouble. Similarly, roller coaster rides and horror movies present both 
foreseeable and avoidable frightening situations. But as these examples 
demonstrate, people do not always choose to avoid foreseeable dan- 
gerous or unpleasant stress situations. 

The stress situation (Type A) is complicated when there are two com- 
peting foreseeable and avoidable dangers. For instance, for the young 
man who is urged by some friends to take part in stealing a car, the 
potential consequences of this action are clearly both foreseeable and 
avoidable, yet the dangers of not going along are equally foreseeable and 
avoidable. If the young man does not go along with his friends, he will 
be ostracized by them and called a sissy or a coward. In such a situation, 
the young man is in the difficult dilemma of choosing between two 
Type A situations. If he avoids one, he encounters the other. 

Stress Situations— B 

If some types of stress situations are both foreseeable and avoidable, 
others are the reverse, neither foreseeable nor avoidable. The most 
obvious example of this sort of stress is the sudden unexpected death or 
endangerment of a loved one. Accidents and illness are examples of 
stress situations that are neither foreseeable nor avoidable. In the past, 
stress situations (TVpe B) were encountered mainly with respect to loved 
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ones; however, as the number of our deep interactions has declined, 
some surface events become symbols of these deep interactions. Some 
young people, for example, consider good grades or wiiming a com- 
petition necessary to the maintenance of parental love. If a child loses, 
through no fault of his or her own, but because of competition, this event 
is experienced as a stress situation (Typo B), as a loss that was neither 
foreseeable nor avoidable. 

Stress Situations— Type C 

Type C stress situations are those that are foreseeable but not avoidable. 
Many stresses are of this kind. Examples include going to the dentist and 
paying income tax and monthly bills. For middle-grade studeius 
homework, reports, and tests are foreseeable but unavoidable stress 
situations. 



Stresses Common to the Middle Grader 
T^pe A Stressors 

Middle graders encounter numerous foreseeable and avoidable dangers. 
Many of these dangers arise out of the increased freedoms granted to 
many of today's yoimg people. If, for example, both parents work, the 
middle grader may have the house or apartment to himself or herself for 
the hours between the time school lets out and the time the parents get 
home. This provides an opportunity to experiment with alcohol or sex in 
a relatively protected place. The availability of drugs on most junior high 
campuses is another example of a foreseeable and avoidable danger. 

As suggested earlier, peer pressure may enter into this stress equa- 
tion. A young person who is aware of the dangers of drugs or sexual 
experimentation is also aware of the consequences for peer group accep- 
tance if he or she does not conform. This peer group pressure often 
comes as a shock to middle graders who encounter its intensity for the 
first time. As children, their parents and their parents* good opinion 
mattered most. But as part, of the social and emotional metamorphosis 
that middle graders encounter, peer opinion counts for more, or at least 
as much, as parental opinion. This is a ne\\ Type A stressor for middle 
graders. 
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Type B Stressors 

The prevalence of divorce among American couples is an additional 
lype B stressor to many middle graders. Although the signs of impend- 
ing divorce may be evident in family life, most young people tend to 
deny them as well as the possibility that their parents will ever divorce. 
Accordingly, when the separation is announced, the young person 
perceives it as an event that was neither foreseeable nor avoidable. The 
parting of parents is experienced by middle graders as a loss. One of the 
losses is the young person's belief in the absolute permanence of the 
parental relationship. Lost as well is the daily interaction with the parent 
who leaves the home. In many cases, the absent partner spends less and 
less time with the middle grader. 

Other TVpe B stressors experienced by today's middle graders also 
have to do with loss. For example, the moving of many families every 
five years or so means that many young people have to separate from 
friends with whom they have grown up. This sort of stress is much less 
common in many other societies, where a family may live in the same 
place for generations. Additional Type B stressors faced by today's 
young people come from the large number of young people who are 
killed, for example, in substance abuse-related accidents and suicides. 
Even a single suicide or accidental death in a large junior high school is 
taken as a serious loss by every student in the school. The impact of such 
events is multiplied many times both by the large size of the schools and 
by the publicity of the media. 

Type C Stressors 

To the usual admonition that one can count on two things in life — death 
and taxes— can be added a third. For students, ti:is third certainty is tests. 
Even though they are foreseeable, tests are still stressful because there is 
always the element of uncertainty about the test's content and format. 
Academic achievement, a surface interaction, has come to take the place 
of the qualities of deep interaction (e.g., good character and marmers). 
Test performance, therefore, has taken on added significance as the 
grounds for the reinforcement of deep attachments. 

Tssts, of course, are not the only source of foreseeable but unavoid- 
able stress confronting young people. The changes in technology and the 
occupational structure of the society make the foreseeable and unavoid- 
able entrance into the work force stressful because it makes preparation 
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for a vocation more difficult than it was in the past With some occupa- 
tions (e.g., linotype setter and tool and dye maker) disappearing and 
others (e.g., computer programmer and chip setter) aneiging, the voca- 
tional picture for youths is unclear. It is possible to prepare for a test but 
less easy to prq)aie for occupational choices that are in a constant flux. 

Stress Symptoms in Middle Graders 

I have suggested that middle graders today are experiencing more stress 
than that age group experienced in the past In addition, middle graders 
are experiencing these stressors at a time when they are more vulnerable 
to stress than they have ever been. The deep interactions, which are 
ess^tial for attainment of a sense of security and self-esteem that are so 
important in coping with stress, have been dimmished by changing 
family styles and the absorption of society in a self-fulfillment philoso- 
phy If both the amount of stress young people are experiencing and their 
vulnerability to stress are increasing, then their reactions to stress will 
remain the same but they will increase in intensity and frequency. 

Reactions to Type A Stressors 

The most common reaction to Type A stressors is anxiety. Type A situa- 
tions always call for some type of decision making. A person has to 
evaluate the possible costs against the possible gains. Such assessments 
are difficult at best for experienced adults. Middle graders, who have 
had little experience in decision making, may not know what criteria to 
use, where to look for the right information, and what emotional cues 
and intuitions to consider. 

For example, a 13-year-old girl is being pressured by her boyftiend 
to have intercourse. On the one hand are the dangers of pregnancy, 
disease, lost reputation, and impaired self-esteem; on the other hand are 
the loss of the boy's attentions and the public humiliation that loss can 
bring. Then, too, there is the prcjsure from peers who are already 
sexually active and who treat the girl as immature and imsophisticated. 
When natural curiosity, the idealized images of romance on television, 
movies, and teenage romance novels are added to this, the pressures of 
decision making are evident. How to decide? What to do? Anxiety is a 
natural consequence of being placed in such a predicament 
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Another example is a young man whose friends want him to 
experiment with drugs. On the one hand, he knows the potential dangers 
of getting "hooked," being caught, and destroying his future. On the 
other hand, there is the thrill of the unknown, the belief that he can 
handle things, the desire to be part of the gang and to share what now 
seems a mystery and excludes him from full membership in the group. 
How to decide? What to do? Anxiety is the natural consequence when 
one is faced with such a situation. 

One way of dealing with anxiety is to make a decision. Making the 
decision does not always solve the problem, however, because some ot 
the concerns remain. "Did I make the right decision?" "How can I get 
out of it, now that I am into it?" Given the freedoms available to youths 
today, the prevalence of anxiety over decisions regarding stress situa- 
tions (Type A) is endemic. Miadle graders are torn between former 
values that still abide in the society, such as church and moral values, 
and the new permissive values that seem to pervade the society. 

Much of contemporary rock music, films, and rock videotapes can be 
interpreted as speaking to the n'^.w freedoms experienced by young 
people and the difficult decision making associated with such freedoms. 
Current cinematic productions aimed at young people also can be 
viewed in this way. In recent movies and television dramas, middle 
graders fiiequently are presented as wise and thoughtfiil, whereas their 
parents are presented as "nerds" or worse. A recent film, titled Back to 
the Future (Spielberg, 1985), reflects this theme. The parents of a young 
teenage hoy are presented in a very negative light: The father is dull and 
inept and the mother is an alcoholic. The boy is bright, alert, and 
intelligent. What such films convey is "what the parents stand for is not 
worth much, so you are free to do your own thing." 

Rock music and rock videotapes move in the same direction. They 
make sex something one does for fun, and they demonstrate techniques 
for various activities such as break dancing or disco. Sex, as presented 
by the media, has become anorher surface interaction rather than a deep 
interaction. Sex, therefore, can be engaged in as casually as it is on 
popular television programs. Violence, too, has become a surface inter- 
action. Violence no longer has to be engaged in against those whom one 
hates or resents. Rather, it is permissible to hurt people lor the sake of 
hurting them even if they have not done you any wrong. Vandalism, in 
which the victims are innocent of any provocation, is a good expression 
of surface interaction violence. 
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One could argue, then, that a major theme of contemporary music 
and drama aimed at our young people has either the implicit or explicit 
functJ^'i of helping them deal with the anxiety over Type A stressors. By 
making difficult decisions seem easy and moving deep interaction issues 
to surface interactions, contemporary music and drama take some of the 
pressures off decision making and reduce anxiety. Unfortunately, the 
effects of these influences are at best superficial guides for today's 
young people, who must deal seriously with deep interaction issues. 

For these youths, to whom the "pap" of the music and media is just 
that, the anxieties associated with freedom are excruciating. Their 
anxiety can take many different forms. For youths caught up in stress 
situations CtVp^ A), psychosomatic symptoms are common. Stomach- 
aches and headaches are frequent reactions among young people caught 
in situations involving conflicting demands. Some middle graders may 
repress their feelings and become shallow and superficial, flighty in 
thought, and sloppy in appearance and action. 

Anorexia and bulimia are other reactions to the anxieties of upper 
middle graders. Many anorexic girls have been "good" girls who were 
obedient and thoughtful of their parents' wishes and subservient to their 
values. But when these girls reach the upper middle grades and are 
confronted with the choice of remaining under parental domination or 
moving out on their own and taking chances with peer group values and 
actions, they become very anxious. This anxiety becomes focused on 
impulse control. If these giris can control their impulse to eat, they can 
control other impulses as well. The refusal to eat brings the parents 
under the child's control. In addition, because the anorexic has no 
shapely curves and has become amenorrheic, she does not have to deal 
with the issue of whether or not to become sexually active. The increas- 
ing number of young women who suffer fiiom anorexia is at least partly 
a direct consequence of the growing freedom of young girls to become 
sexually active. 

What might be called the "seventh-grade slump" is also exacerbated 
by the freedoms and anxieties of today's middle graders. For many 
youths who have done weU in elementary school, going to junior high 
school can be a shock. From being the oldest, biggest, and most mature 
students in the school, they move to a setting where they are the 
youngest, smallest, and least mature. Their transition is further compli- 
cated by other changes they experience, including rapid transformaiions 
in body configurations and ftmcMons, new levels of interaction made pos- 
sible by new levels of thought, and new sot. J awareness, particularly of 
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the other sex. Not surprisingly, then, many seventh graders decline in 
thoir studies and work habits and show a slump in interest, motivation, 
and, inevitably, in grades. 

Although this dump was common in previous generations of middle 
graders, it has become much more widespread as the pressures and free- 
doms available to this age group have increased. In the past, the slump 
was bounded and limited by concerned parents and teachers, who recog- 
nized that its origins and transience had to be addressed, but they did not 
call for drastic action. Today, many middle graders who enter the slump 
period go uimoticed by parents and teachers who are too busy or too 
overwhelmed to accord the youths individual attention. Left unattended, 
however, a slump easily becomes an irreversible slide. 

These are only a few of the ways in which Type A stressors, the 
anxiety producers, are handled by contemporary middle graders. Again, 
it is the combination of additional stress and inadequate preparation that 
is the culprit in the increase of stress symptoms in this age group. 

Reactions to l^pe B Stressors 

The basic response to T^pe B stressors, painful events that are both 
unforeseeable and unavoidable, is depression. When individuals lose 
something in which they have invest<^,d emotionally, they experience a 
sense of loss. Perse '^al investment means, in effect, that the person, 
place, or thing invested in has become a part of the person. Depression 
ultimately involves a loss to the self. If middle graders invest too heavily 
in surface interactions, in what strangers will think or how they will 
respond to the student's actions, the possibility of loss goes through a 
manifold increase and middle graders become slaves to public approval. 

Middle graders who move into adolescence without a solid base of 
deep interactions and a good sense of security and self-esteem are the 
most likely to suffer from an increase in the fear of loss. Such youths can 
become hypersensitive to peer group approval, elated when they believe 
they have this approval, and devastated when they pero3ive it to be lost. 
The peer group's approval can be fickle. Without warning, a rumor can 
spread and friends can become enemies, "wimps'* become bullies, and a 
presumed support structure is suddenly viewed as having no more sub- 
stance than a house of cards. Because so many young people are sensi- 
tive :o peer group pressure, the possibility of losing peer approval and 
the inevitable sense of depression that follows is increased. 
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Other sources of depression have already been mentioned. Today, 
many ^Mdle-class youths, more than in any other generation, come 
from di;orced famlKes. In many of these families the absent parent is 
never heard from or seen again* Even under the best of circumstances, 
the noncustodial parent sees the child much less than he or she would if 
the divorce had not occurred. In any case, the youngster does lose a 
parent — even if only to a degree — ^when a divorce occurs. Such a loss is 
a powerful one and can be a major source of depression. 

Depression, of course, is a normal and healthy response to loss. 
Indeed, one wo:dd be suspicious if a young person did not show depres- 
sion when his oi her parents were going through a divorce. But healthy 
depression has a normal cycle of reactions: initial shock when the fact is 
learned, subsequent anger at the parties involved, a period of denial that 
the event actually occurred or will occur, a period of attempts at "deal 
making" to undo the fact, and eventually, acceptance. Depression 
becomes unhealthy when the young person does not go through the 
whole cycle but rather "gets stuck" in one of the phases. 

In my clinical practice, for example, I sometimes see young people 
who simply will not or cannot accept the fact that their parents are 
divorced or that the father or mother is remarried and has a new life. 
Although middle graders may intellectually acknowledge their parents' 
divorce or remarriage, they seem unable to acknowledge it emotionally. 
Years after the divorce and remarriage they still behave as if the absent 
parent will come back and the family will be as it once was. Often tlie 
custodial parent contributes to the child's fantasy by also refusing to 
accept the reality. 

Other young people get stuck in the anger phase of depression. The 
anger spreads beyond the parents to adults and the world in general. It is 
the depressed young person in this phase of anger who is likely to shoot 
someone or to kill himself or herself if the anger is turned inward. 
Sometimes, or course, the depression comes from sources other than 
parental divorce. Some youths tum on their parents when they have been 
physically abused. They are depressed at the loss of the desired "good 
parent" and angry at the "bad parent," not only for his or her "badness," 
but also for destroying the pleasant fantasy of the good parent 

Still other youths never go beyond the bargaining and undoing stage. 
They seem always to be atoning for someone else's wrongdoing. Youths 
of this type are likely to get caught up with cults or religious groups that 
promise that wishes will come tme if only one follows the right disci- 
pline, believes in the right things, and denies the wrong ones. These 
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children are attracted to systems that offer opportunities for changing the 
world. Most of them are disillusioned because they realize they have 
ignored their own needs and personal lives, which at some time will 
have to be considered. 

Reactions to T^pe C Stressors 

The most common Type C stressors for middle graders center around 
schoolwork and include tests, written and oral reports, and tem papers. 
All of these stresses are foreseeable but unavoidable. Such stresses are 
compounded today by the great importance that is attached to academic 
achievement For many young people, academic success is at the heart 
of their self-esteem. Getting good grades is, in the Freudian sense, over- 
determined. Test scores and grades mean much more than that one has 
worked hard or learned something important. They come to be measures 
of one's value as a person. 

Given this pressure, many young people react with anger, which is 
the most common emotional response to Type C stressors. Students who 
are worried about tests may get angry at the teachers for imposing them, 
at their parents for insisting that they study, and at the whole school 
system for being "dumb, stupid, boring, and worthless." These young 
people are really angry at themselves because they fear they cannot 
succeed academically. They cannot or will not accept that fact and 
instead project their anger outwardly while frequently denying all 
responsibility for their behavior. 

This pattern of projected anger, finding fault, and avoiding responsi- 
bility is most common among school dropouts and so-called in-house 
truants, who come to school to socialize rather than tc attend classes. 
Such youths are difficult for their parents to handle as well, often 
refiising to do their share of the household chores, leaving their rooms a 
mess, and exhibiting hostile and rebellious behavior when asked to do 
almost anything. Programs such as "Toughlove" (Community Service 
Foundation, 1980) were devised for youths who react with this "do- 
nothing response" to TVpe C stress situations. 

Another type of reaction to Type C stressors reflects a different 
response to anger. When a youth has to come home to parents who are 
constantly bickering and fighting with one another, this constitutes a 
foreseeable but unavoidable stress situation. Although anger is the 
natural response to such a situation, the young person often finds it 
impossible to express that anger because either the parents are often not 
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willing to listen or the ycuth believes that he or she is the source of the 
parents' arguments. The youngsters, therefore, may turn the ai\ger 
inward. 

Many of these youths turn out to be among the increasing numb^^r of 
runaways each year in the United States. Young people today run away 
for different reasons than tiiey did in the past Baiely a decade ago young 
people ran away toward something— a new lifestyle, an idealistic politi- 
cal philosophy, a gum. Today they are running away from something, 
most often an intolerable home situatioa Sadly, many youths who run 
away from home become prostitutes to rcake a living and in so doing 
expose themselves to the risks of disease, exploitation, and, in too many 
cases, early death* 

Coping Strategies 

Co'inselors cannot change the pressures on middle graders, nor can they 
remove any of the factors that prevent middle graders from attaining a 
healthy sense of self and identity, which would help them deal with these 
stressors. As health professionals, school counselors often see these 
young people after much of the damage has been done and after destruc- 
tive patterns of behavior have *)een established and reinforced in the 
children. Is there anything counselors can do? Can counselors be of help 
in any way? I think so. 

Encourage Deep Interactions 

Individuals gain a healthy sense of self-esteem and security from deep 
interactions, from talking and being with people to whom they are 
attached and who are attached to them. These are the people who 
support and accept a person as an individual. It is not always easy, nor is 
there always time, for a counselor to establish this kind of relationship 
with young people. Counselors, however, should use every occasion to 
be positive to these youths. Middle graders need to be shown and told 
that they are lovable and capable, even though they may sometimes at ' 
irresponsibly. This support from counselors is particularly needed I 
young people who have convinced themselves that they are "bad" and 
who engage in the self-fulfilling prophecy of destructive behavior. 
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Counselors can also use student support seminars to encourage deep 
interactions. In these seminars, the counselor meets with small groups of 
youths and initially tells them stories about some of the young people 
vWth whom he or she has worked. The point of the stories is to show 
middle graders how important it is for them to talk about what is 
bothering them. Counselors who use this technique typically find that 
middle graders readily welcome the opportunity to talk about the 
everyday events in their lives that trouble them. Middle graders also find 
others in their age group who have had similar experiences; thus, they 
frequently obtain spontaneous support from several group members. 

Through these seminars, counselors can encourage young people to 
talk on a regular basis with their friends, relatives, or significant others. 
Counselors do not need to mention the word communication because it 
is too technical and does not address what middle graders really need 
(i.e., a chance to talk spontaneously at length about the things that are 
troubling them). Talking things over on a regular basis is as important as 
exercising, eating, and resting regularly. 

It is also important for counselors to encourage deep interactions by 
asserting their maturity and authority.(,Young people need limits, values, 
and standards, if only to rtoel against them. This rebellion can be 
healthy because it often facilitates the middle grader's developmental 
task of achieving independence. 

Conflicts revolving around standards, values, and limits are healthy, 
deep interactions. Only someone who cares about the welfare of young 
people, and who is v;illing to insist, can convince them to talk or dress in 
a certain way when they are in school. Similarly, concerned counselors 
care about what middle graders learn and insist that they take school 
seriously. 

For counselors to assert their maturity and to encourage other educa- 
tors to do the same does not mean that they are ogres or "bad guys." 
Educators can set limits with concern, establish standards with hope, and 
express values with love. They need not be hostile and punishing if 
middle graders do not go along with established rules, values, or stan- 
dards; instead, they can be disappointed and sad that middle graders 
have failed to take an opportunity to better themselves. Young people do 
not need adults as friends, but they do need adults who can care enough 
to take the risk of setting and enforcing limits. Middle graders know that 
adults who let them do as they please really io not care enough about 
them. 
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Developmental Guidance Strategies 

If counselors are working with middle graders who are not in trouble or 
whose deep interactions are adequate, there are developmental guidance 
strategies for each type of stress situation that counselors can teach these 
students. In each case, it is important to identify the particular type of 
stress and then explore the appropriate strategies. 

Stress Situations— l^pe A 

Decision making is the cridc^i' e\<jnt in stress situations (TVpe A), and 
helping young people learn to make decisions in an informed way is 
most helpful to young people faced with this type of stress situation. One 
strategy that many professionals have found useful is a three-step, 
decision-making process. First, identify the decision to be made and 
express it in a simple sentence. For example, "Should I have sex with 
my boyfriend?" or "Should I drink beer with my friends?" The next step 
is to consider as many alternatives as possible. With respect to the sexual 
question, some of the alternatives are (a) a definite no, (b) a definite yes, 
(c) pos^nement ("Not until I am 16" or "Not until we know each other 
really well and are sure of what we are doing"), or (d) consultation ("I 
want to talk to my doctor about it first"). Once the alternatives have been 
outlined, the third step is to take some kind of action. 

Stress Situations— Type B 

When bad things happen to good people, a typical stress situation 
CIVpe B), one has to rely on a set of values, religious or otherwise. At 
such times the human condition should be appreciated; that everyone is 
mortal and Uiat no life is free of unhappiness, conflict, and trials. At such 
times, counselors can help young people change their ideas that some- 
how they are the only ones to which unforesee^Me and unavoidable 
events happen. 

Stress Situations— Type C 

The best strategies counselors can impart to middle graders for dealing 
v/ith stress situations (TVpe C) are good work habits. It is amazing how 
few students come to colleges and universities with well-established 
work habits. Learning to do homework promptly and on a regular basis 
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is an important habit of this kind. Organizing work assignments and 
keeping a list of things that need to be done am other useful woik habits 
that young people can learn as effective ways of dealing with stress 
situations (Type Q. 



Summary 

Middle gradere today are under more stress than in the past and am less 
prepared to cope because they have not been given the time and guid- 
ance needed to acquire a healthy sense of self-i^teem and self-identity, 
which is the best defense against stress. By recognizing these forms of 
Stress and using the approaches or strategies I have recommended, coun- 
selors can help middle-grade youngsters deal with stress. 
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Adolescent Stress As It Relates to 
Stepfamily Living: Implications for 
School Counselors 

JoAmia SiTOther 
Ed Jacobs 



The stepfamUy has emerged as a significant family system in American 
society. The demographic data reported by GUck and Norton (1979) 
suggested that there is no longer a typical American family unit Click 
(1979) further indicated that the perceniage of chSdren under 18 years of 
age living with thei. two natural parents will decline from 73% in 1960 
to 56% in 1990. Visher and Visher (1979) wrote that in 1964, there were 
^proximately 8 million children living in stepfamilies, and by 1975, 
there were 15 million. 

EK^spite the increasing need for investigating stepfamily Lwing, along 
with training and education for therapists, the amount of empirical 
research in this area is limited. Lutz (1980) stated, "As the inddence of 
remarriage following divorce continues to rise significantly, there is an 
increasing need for clinicians and social scientists to examine the unique 
characteristics of the remarriage family" (p. 2). 

The Wending of two families is potentially stressful for all stepfamQy 
members. Much of the stepfamily literature suggests that adolescent 
stepchildren may experience the greatest difficulty in adjusting to the 
stepfamily system (C2?)aldi & McRae, 1979; Rosenbaum & Rosenbaum, 
1977; Walker, Rogers, & Messinger, 1977). Visher and Visher (1979) 
reasoned, "Because adolescents have developed to the point where they 
have become differentiated from their parents and are cognitively mature 
enough to observe what is going on around them psychologically, they 
can figure out that their parents and Stepparents arc themselves feeling 
insecure in their new roles" (p. 195). Another aspect of adolescence that 
may lead to stress for adolescent stepchildren is the need for them to 
gradually break away from the family to experience autonomy. Step- 
family adjustment may compound this aspect of the adolescent's devel- 
opmental process. 
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The purpose of this study was to ascertain what adolescents believe 
to be the stressful and nonstressM aspects of stepfamily living. This 
study also attempted to determine whether the level of stress for the 
adolescent stepchildren diminished over the time spent in the stepfamily 
when comparing the level of stress reported by individuals living in a 
stepfamily less than 2 years, 2 to 3 years, 3 to 4 years, and 4 to 6 years. 



Method 

Participants 

To obtain as true a picture as possible of adolescent stress as it relates to 
stepfamily living, the volunteer participants in this study were 63 male 
and female high school students, ages 13-18, who had entered their 
stepfamily during adolescence. For the purpose of this study, 
adolescence was defined as ages 13 to 18. The participants attended hi^ 
school in the Marion County and Berkeley County school systems in 
West \^iginia. 

There were 28 males and 35 female^. Eighteen of the participants 
lived with stepmothers, and 40 lived in stepfether families; five chose 
not to respond to this question. There were 55 who lived in stepfamilies 
formed after their natural parents had divorced; eight lived in step- 
families formed after the death of a natural parent. Further data wer^ 
compiled fro n the demographic information reported by the partici- 
PiUits. The mean age of the participants was 15.8 years. The average 
length of time spent in a stepfamily was 2.76 years. Fmally, the mean 
age at which participants became stepfamily members was 13.09. 

Questionnaire 

The participants provided data for this study by responding to a 41-item 
questionnaire designed to measure their perceived stress in 12 areas of 
stepfamily life. 

The 12 areas of stress explored via the questiormaire ar^ potentially 
stressful areas for stepchildren as discussed in much of the current step- 
family literature (Lutz, 1980; Lutz, Jacobs, & Masson, 1981; Roosevelt 
& Lofas, 1977; Visher & Visher, 1979). The categories are (a) biological 
parent elsewhere, (b) compounded loss, (c) desire for natural parents to 
reunite, (d) discipline, (e) divided loyalty, (f) family constellation, 
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(g) living with one parent before the remarriage, (h) member of two 
households, (i) pseudomutuaJity, 0) social attitudes, (kj parent's and 
steppaient's understanding of the stepchild's feelings about the step- 
family, and G) unrealistic expectations. Three: items were included in the 
questionnaire for each of the 12 categori-js. Five filler items were 
included in the questionnaire, along with throe open-ended questions. 

The questionnaire provi'^'-d the participants with four possible 
choices for responding to each of the 41 items included. These choices 
were: 1 = not stressful, 2 = slightly stressful, 3 = somewhat stressful, and 
4 = very stressfiil. The results of the responses are reported in mean 
stress scores for each of the 12 categories. Mean stress scores were also 
computed for each of the 41 individual questions and for each 
participant 

Results and Discussion 

One finding of this study was that the overall mean stress score (2.12) 
for the 63 participants fell just above the "slightly" point on the 4-point 
response scale. Although there was some stress reported by each of the 
participants, the results indicate that the overall sir'^ss for ihe adolescents 
related to stepfamily issues was not high. It may be ihat much of the stress 
experienced by the adolescent stepchildren who participated in trJs st y is 
stress related to adolescence and not stepfamily living. For example, foi one 
of the filler items on the questionnaire, "feeling that your opinion as a 
teenager is not taken seriously," a mean stress score of 2.87 was yielded. 
This finding is indicative of potential stress experienced by adolescents in 
general and may not be related to stepfamily life. 

Discipline 

The category of discipline yielded the highest level of stress (2.52) for the 
participants (Table 1). Although discipline was not seen as very stressful by 
the participants, there was some stress reported by them. Lutz (1980) found 
that discipline was a significanUy stressful part of stepfamily living >r the 
adolescent stepchildren that she questioned. One explanation for these 
findings may be related to adolescents* developmental growth. 

Some adolescents may have a particularly difficult time dealing with 
discipline from their parents and stepparents because of their strong need for 
autonomy. It is not unusual for teenagers to experience ambivalence and 
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Table 1 

Rank Order of the Categories of Stress by Mean Stress Scores 



Category of Stress 


Mean Stress Score 


Discipline 




Biological parent elsewhere 




Coripounded loss 




Parent's and stepparent's understanding of the 




stepchild's feelings about the stepfa^^ily 


2.26 


Pseudomutuality 


2.22 


Living with one parent before the remarriage 


2.20 


Unrealistic expectations 


2.19 


Divided loyalty 


2.16 


Family constellation 


2.10 


Desire for natural parents to reunite 


2.08 


Member of two households 


2.01 


Social issues 


1.50 



rebellion jward their parents. They are striving for control in Oieir lives, and 
a change in family structure may threaten this control. 

The area of discipline is not only a stepfamily issue; problems with disci- 
pline are common in all family structures. A pilot stud" if 100 high school 
students living in nuclear families revealed that discipline was also the most 
stressful area of family life for those adolescents (Strother, 1981). Adoles- 
cence is a tune of testing, rebelling, and seeking independence. It may be 
difficult for an adolescent to accept discipline from anyone, especially some- 
one they have not known for a long time and who is not L'leir biological 
parent Therefore, the slight stress expressed by the participants concemmg 
discipline may not be totally the result of living in a stepfamily, but step- 
family living may compound the problem for these particular adolescents. 

Biological Parent Elsewhere 

Another area of exploration was the category of biological parent elsewhere. 
Although this category was not reported as very stressful for the participants 
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CTable 1), the participants* responses indicated that they experience more 
stress in not being able to visit their absentee parent than in feeling excluded 
from that parent. It may be that these adolescent stepchildren have 
established a strong relationship mHi their absentee parent because of a 
longer history with that parent If they feel secure in their relationship with 
the absentee parent, tune away from that parent may not pose a significant 
problem. 

A stress response in tenns of time spent with the absentee parent could 
be due to the unwillingness of biological parents and stepparents to coop- 
erate in a manner that facilitates the stepchild's visitation with the absentee 
parent One possibility that j** often overlooked by counselors as well as 
stepfamily members is that these adolescent stepchildren may prefer the 
stepfamily unit to vsiting their absentee parent Therefore, spending 'me 
away from the absentee parent may not be stressful for these adolej^cents. 

Social Issues 

The area of social issues was found to be the least stressful for the par- 
ticipants. The category of social issues incorporates issues dealing with 
telling others that you live in a stepfamily, explaining why your name is 
different fi-ora your biological parent's name, and feelmg different fiom 
your friends because you have a stepparent Muro and Dinkmeyer (1977) 
suggested that adolescents set norms and establish values within their 
peer groups. In light of the importance placed en the socialization of 
adolescents, the results of this study are important. These results support 
the Lutz (1980) study, in which social attitudes were also perceived to be 
the least stressful area of stepfamily living by adolescent stepchildren. 

One reason why this category may nc . be perceived as stressful by 
the participants is that divorce and remarriage may be acceptable phe- 
nomena in today's society. Perhaps these adolescent stepchildren do not 
feel different as a result of living in a stepfamily because others in their 
peer group live in similar family structures. Related to this issue is the 
possibility that any embarrassment observed by counselors, teachers, and 
parents as a result of the remarriage may be short lived for the partici- 
pants* It may be that because these adolescents are becoming involved in 
their lives outside the family unit, family issues play a less significant 
role in their inteiactions within their peer group. 
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Time Spent in the Stepfiamily 

Another finding of this study dealt with the relationship of time spent in 
the stepfamily to the perceiv id stress of Ihe adolescent stepchildren who 
participated in the study. Current literature suggests that the first few 
years of stepfamily life may be the most stressful (Lutz, 1980; Visher & 
Visher, 1978). The results of this study do not support that premise 
(Table 2). Those participants who had lived in a stepfamily 2-3 and 3-4 
years yielded hi^er mean stress scores than those who had lived in a 
stepfamily 0-2 years. 

Because aU the participants in this study were adolescents when they 
became stepchildren, perhaps the study depicts a truer picture (as com- 
pared to most of the literature) of adolescent stress as it relates to time 
spent in the Sicpfmuily. When stepfamily life improves, it is not because 
of time spent in the stepfamily, but rather the willingness of family 
members to cooperate and try to understand one another. Giving false 
hope to stepfamily members that time alone will "make things better" 
seems in error for counselors. 

Another factor that may be related to time spent in the stepfamily and 
adolescent stress may be that these stepfamily members entered the 
stepfamily determined to create an ideal family situation. Their over- 
zealous efforts to create harmony may have led themselves to a false 
sense of family unity. After family life settles into a routine, stress may 
manifest itser in such areas as discipline and the relationship with the 
absentee parent 

The findings of this study indicate that it is possible that the first two 
years of stepfamily life are not perceived to be as stressful fo*- the 
participants as subsequent years because stepfamily members may be 
"on their best behavior*' during the initial stages of the blending process. 
It seems that stress does not necessarily diminish over time and that the 
first two years of stepfamily life may not be the most stressful time for 
adolescent stepchildren. Because ♦he results of (his study cannot be 
generalized to all stepfamilies, further research needs to be done in this 
area to assist stepfamily members. 



Implications for Counselors 

Although the results of this study are based on the perceived level of 
stress of only 63 adolescent stepchildren, ther*. are implications that 
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Table 2 

Mean Stress Scores of Participants According to Time Spent in the Stepfamiiy and Age 



Time spent in the 




Age (years) 






stepfamiiy (years) 


13 


15 


16 


17 


18 


0-2 years 

X=1.96(«:=:3) 


1.92(3) 1.93(2) 


1.89(1) 


1.96(5) 


2.12(2) 




2-3 years 

X = 2.49(«=16) 


2.17(8) 


2.87(2) 


2 47(2) 


2.45(4) 




3-4 years 

X = 2.17(«-=20) 




2.30(7) 


2.02(7) 


2.19(6) 




4-6 years 

X=l:95(«=14) 






1.76(4) 


1.92(7) 


2.17(3) 


Note. X computed from mean stress scores fircm individual participants. 
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merit consideration by school co^inselors who are counseling adolescent 
stepchildren, stepparents, custodial parents, and noncustodial garents. 
The overall stress score for the 63 participants was 2.12. Although the 
adolescents in this study noted some overall stress, the indications seem 
to be that these adolescents are adjusting to stepfamily living. 

Unfortunate)- iie bulk of the stepfamily literature has been written 
by stepparents \sho entered stepfamily life with little preparation and 
information and by professionals who have counseled stepfamily mem- 
bers who are experiencing difficulty. Therefore, the literature describing 
positive stepfamily adjustment is scant. It is important for counselors to 
convey a message of hope to stepfamily members, along with strategies 
for coping, that the stepfamily can truly be a family unit that functions 
for the good of all its members. 

Even though this study did not yield results that indicated stepfamily 
stress to be any higher than stress in nuclear families for the adolescent, 
counselors can be of help to adolescents living in stepfamilies, espe- 
cially tho^e who are experiencing stress. Because discipline was seen as 
a stressful area of stepfamily living for some of the participants, it would 
be valuable for school counselors to teach parents and stepparents more 
effective ways to interact with the adolescent in terms of rules and 
guidelines for the family. Counseling for parents and stepparents may 
also help them understand the complexities of adolescence and the 
impact that discipline may have on the teenager. 

School counselors can also help the stepfamily unit bj providing 
information and assistance regarding the adolescent stepchild's relation- 
ship with the absentee parent Counselors can support the stepchild and 
the parents in ^e^^elcping a system, agreeable to all, concerning week- 
ends, holidays, and other times when disagreements arise over visitation. 
Also, the school counselor should serve as a student advocate in these 
situations, especially when the adolescent is feeling pressure to visit the 
absentee parent or be kept from visiting that same parent 

The category of social issues has important implications for school 
counselors. Professionals need to be aware of the possibility that some 
adolescents may not need an inordinate amount of support in dealing 
with significant others in terms of becoming a stepfamily member. This 
is a factor for school counselors to be aware of when counseling adoles- 
cent stepchildren. Often, school personnel have a tendency to label an 
adolescent stepchild and decide that the student's problems revolve 
around tiiat label. This study and the Lutz (1980) study indicate that tiie 
adolescent stepchildren who participated are adjusting to society's 
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reactions concerning stepfamilies. In fact, the social stigma attached to 
stepfamilies may be a myth conceived in the minds of those adults who 
have had diSicidty in their adjustments to stepfamily life. 

School counselors can assist parents and stepparents by helping them 
understand their adolescent's needs and feelings, by encouraging them to 
make positive changes, and by pointing out their unrealistic expectations 
for their adolescent stepchild. It may be cmcial for school counselors to 
teach stepfamily members, especially pa2:tnts, tlxat the expression "time 
heals all wounds" is a .nyth. School counselors are in an excellent 
position to dispel this myth for those stepfamily members who are 
merely waiting for "things to get better." Time itself does not make the 
stepfamily unit work; it is what family members do in that time that 
helps to blend the stepfamily. 
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The School Counselor's Role in the 
Communication of Suicidal Ideation 
by Adolescents 

Mary M. Wellman 



Suicide attempts and successful suicides by adolescents have become 
causes of major concern for school counselors, teachers, parents, and 
community mental health care professionals. Naticnally, the number of 
reported adolescent suicides has increased 400% in the last 20 years 
(Maris, 1982). The National Center for Health Statistics (1977) reported 
that 57 adolescents and young adults attempt suicide each day, and of 
those, 13 are successfully completed. Prior to 1977, suicide was the third 
leading cause of death among adolescents, afrer accidents and homi- 
cides. Since then, tlie incidence of suicides has suipassed that of hom- • 
cides, to become the second leading cause of death among the 15-19 age 
group (Mack & Hickler, 1971). This increase may have come about 
because there is greater professional awareness of this phenomenon in 
the last few decades; thus a greater number of adolescent suicides is 
identified and reported* 

Those who woric with adolescents play a vital role in diagnosing the 
adolescent's suicidal intent. That intent is communicated through lan- 
guage and action in a progression of events in the youth's life. Of suicide 
attempters, 80% communicate their intentions verbally prior to their 
attempt (Rudestam, 1971). Although the other 20% do not verbalize 
their suicidal ideation, their behaviors can communicate the notion that 
they are at risk for suicide. 

Five-Stage Model of Suicidal Behavior 

Jacobs (1980) proposed a five-stage model of suicidal behavior, derived 
from interviews with adolescents who have attempted suicide. This 
model is discussed in this article based on tlie observations of the present 
author. The first case used to illustrate each stage is that of Vivienne 
(Mack & Hickler, 1981). Although Mack and Hickler did not discuss 
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\^vienne's case in tenns of Jacob's stages, the parallels are clear. The 
second two cases — ^Bill and Michelle — are adolescents known to the 
present author. 

First Stage 

The adolescent has a long-standing history of problems stemming from 
early childhood. The child perceives the parents as unloving and 
rejecting. There is a sense of powerlessness and loneliness. 

Case L \^vienne seemed to suffer alienation from her mother by the 
age of 3. Her mother reported that Vivienne ''tuned her out* In elemen- 
tary school, she was socially isolated from her peers. She dressed dif- 
ferently, and her family was somewhat ostracized for their liberal views. 

Case 2. Bill recalled that his parents constantly argued violenfly for 
as long as he could remember. His father invariably blamed Bill for 
every action, however innocuous. Bill was aware of his father's sexual 
abuse to Bill's sister. 

Case 5. Michelle's parents divorced when Michelle was 5. Two years 
later, her mother remarried. Michelle's stepfather was cold and 
authoritarian, while her mother became withdrawn. Michelle, who had 
been an extroverted child in kindergarten and first grade, became sullen 
and withdrawn in the second grade. 

Second Stage 

Instead of diminishing or resolving themselves, the problems of the 
suicidal adolescent escalate at the onset of adolescence. The problems 
extant since childhood continue to plague the adolescent and are 
complicated by new diificulties. 

Case 1. \^vienne's serious depression began at the onset of adoles- 
cence. She began to be more withdrawn socially and had a poor body 
image because she felt overweight Her depression was not manifested 
to everyone. At school, she attempted to mask it her acidic wit, and 
she began smoking marijuana to alleviate her symptoms. Her poor self- 
esteem^ was shown most poignantly in her diary, in which she wrote, 
"How can you kill nothing?" 

Case 2. Bill was forced to change schools at the onset of adoles- 
cence. Failing to make new friends, he became withdrawn, often retreat- 
ing to his room at home. At school, he did a minimal amount of academ- 
ic work and ate lunch by himself or with one other person. His teachers 
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barely noticed him; he rarely participated in class and their time was 
spent on the more vocal and acting-out students. 

Case 3. Michelle *s mother began drinking heavily at the onset of 
Michelle's adolescence and was increasingly unavailable to her. 
Michelle began to act out as a result of these events. She was truant from 
school and was overtly hostile to her parents* Her stepfether retaliated 
through the use of physical violence. 

Third Stage 

The adolescent becomes progressively less able to cope with life 
stressors and exhibits more social isolation* 

Case 1. \^vienne attempted to cope with her life stressors by forming 
an alliance with her teacher. When that teacher relocated to California 
and was unavailable to her, she grew more depressed. 'Wvienne's bond 
with her sister was also broken when Laurel transferred to a new school 

Case 2. Bill began to abuse alcohol in his retreat from his family and 
school problems. He rarely spoke to anyone but began reading material 
connected with death and suicide. 

Case 3. Michelle began to avoid going home, often staying at a 
friend*s house overnight She was engaged in a number of short-lived 
sexual relationships and was abusing a variety of drugs, using whatever 
became available to her. Her parents desiied to have her removed from 
the house. The school referred Michelle to a social welfare agency, and 
she was placed in an adolescent residential center. 

Fourth Stage 

The adolescent is involved in a series of events that dissolve the remain- 
ing social relationships and cause a ^last straw" phenomenon. The suici- 
dal youth feels that there is no remaining hope. 

Case L Vivienne found herself in the middle of her family's 
upheaval, which involved an imminent move to a new community and 
her father's piofessional dislocation. She wrote in her diary, "I am of no 
use to anyone/* 

Case 2. Bill had been involved in an auto accident in which he had 
suffered several broken bones and some intemal injuries. He was hospi- 
talized for a week, then released. 
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Case 3. Michelle ran away from the adolescent residential center 
where she had been placed. After several meetings with her social 
woilrer, it was discovered that Michelle was pregnant. 

Fifth Stage 

During this final stage immediately preceding the suicide attempt, the 
adolescent goes through the process of self-justification of the suicide. 

Case L Vivienne wrote, "Death is going to be a beautiful thing." 

Cijses 2 and 3. Because no written records (diaries or suicide notes) 
were left, we have no glimpse at the internal process described in this 
stage. 

Discussion 

In these five stages, a steady downward spiral occurs, whereby problems 
and stressors escalate. The adolescent attempts a variety of coping 
mechanisms and becomes progressively more isolated. The behavioral 
pattern follows a predictable course. The acting-out behaviors of alcohol 
or drug abuse, sexual promiscuity, and running away from home are 
seen as coping mechanisms. They are methods of escaping from the 
inner and outer turmoil of the adolescent's existence; they are also mani- 
festations of the depression the adolescent feels. The professional 
woricing with adolescents who is cognizant of this series of events and 
behaviors can more easily identify the adolescent who is at risk for 
suicide. 



Verbal Communication of Suicide Intent 

A second method of communicating suicidal notions is through a two- 
step progression. The first step is characterized by the adolescent's 
verbal communication with persons he or she trusts, accompanied by 
experimentation with death, often caUed a suicidal gesture. The second 
step is a period of silence in which a lethal method of suicide is 
attempted. Some adolescents proceed immediately to the second step 
with no verbal warning. Some may never reach the second step because 
their experimentation with death is accidentally fatal. 
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First Step 

In the first step, methods of experimentation include wrist slashing and 
medication overdosing. These methods do not usually cause death 
because the adolescent victim is found and treated in time, but if inter- 
vention is not forthcoming, the experiment becomes fatal. Therefore, this 
type of suicide attempt, often called the cry for help, is not to be taken 
lightly. Many adolescents never reach the second step because they 
receive adequate ongoing intervention after the first suicide attempt. 
This type of attempt is usually preceded by verbal remarks by the 
adolescent regarding his or her lack of self-worth, his or her burdensome 
nature, and the feeling that he or she will not be around much longer. In 
addition, the adolescent may write a suicide note and distribute his or her 
personal belongings. 




SecondStep 

In the second step, after one or several suicide attempts have failed to 
either resolve the adolescent's life problems or result in death, the 
attempter takes more drastic measures, such as use of firearms or 
hanging. At this step, the adolescent is usually silent with regard to his 
or her intent. To communicate verbally would result in outside inter- 
vention, which the adolescent no longer desires. 

Case J. Vivienne told three people of her suicidal intent and attempts. 
It seems that all three denied the possibility to themselves; none could 
accept the fact that she really would kill herself. In fact, Vivienne 
attempted to strangle herself in ftont of a mirror several times. *T know 
what my dead fece will look like," she wrote. Furthermore, her family 
was aware that she had attempted to overdose on medication. Finally, in 
the last stage, she hanged herself in the basement of her house. 

Case 2. Bill, at first glance, seems to be one of the adolescent victims 
who omits the first step and immediately attempts a lethal means. Three 
weeks before his death, however, he had been hospitalized because of 
the auto accident mentioned previously. One can speculate that the 
accident may have been a suicide attempt, as much evidence for this 
pattern exists (e.g., American Academy of Pediatrics, Committee on 
Adolescence, 1980). After recuperating at home for two weeks follow- 
ing his hospital discharge. Bill fetally shot himself. 

Case 3. Michelle had been living on the street. She refused to remain 
in any of the placements offered by social welfere, and although she met 
regularly with her social worker, she was mute during the sessions. Her 
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parents refused to allow her to live at home. She was three months 
pregnant and elected not to have an abortion. She spent much of her time 
visiting fellow homeless adolescents in the hospital who had attempted 
suicide. Although she has not yet made any suicide attempts, she is 
certainly at high risk. Had recognition of Michelle's problems and inter- 
vention begun at Jacobs' (1980) first and second stages, perhaps the 
downward spiral would have been averted. 

These cases illustrate that adolescents do conmiunicate their depres- 
sion and suicidal thoughts through their conversations with fiiends, their 
withdrawal and social isolation, or their acting-out behavior. Recognition 
of these symptoms by school counselors and teachers could bring about 
earlier intervention. In addition, because many teachers and counselors 
are not comfortable dealing with issues of suicide, a series of inservice 
workshops designed to help school personnel deal with their own 
feelings about suicide, as weU as recognize and respond to students with 
suicidal depression, would be of great benefit. Ross (1980) reported on 
such a program instituted in Califomia for high school counselors, 
teachers, and nurses. In this program, group discussions helped to 
alleviate anxiety concerning adolescents* suicidal thoughts and quelled 
fears of precipitating a suicide by broaching the topic with a student. 

Summary of Methods of Communication 
of Suicidal Notions 

An adolescent whose life foUows tlie pattern exhibited in Jacobs' (1980) 
stages and who communicates some of the following verbal or behav- 
ioral messages may be considered at risk for suicide: 

1. prevailing sadness, lack of energy, difficulty in concentrating, 
loss of interest or pleasure in usual activities, or atypical acting- 
out behaviors, anger, belligerence tr thority figures, alcohol/ 
drug abuse, sexual promiscuity, and lu^ining away from home; 

2. academic failure in school, often accompanied by the adoles- 
cent's feelings of disinterest or helplessness; 

3. social isolation — lack of close friends or confidants— even 
though the adolescent may have superficial contact with a group 
of peers; 

4. disharmony or disruption in the family, divorce, separation, 
alcoholism, and physical or sexual abuse; 
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5. recent loss of or suicide attempt by a loved one or family 
member and/or break-up with boyfriend or girlfriend; 

6. atypical eating/sleeping patterns — either excessive increase or 
decrease; 

7. verbal remaiks about sense of failure, worthlessness, isolation, 
absence, or death and written stories, essays, or art projects 
displaying the same themes; 

8. collecting pills, razor blades, knives, ropes, or firearms; 

9. giving away personal possessions and writing a suicide note; and 
10. previous suicide attempts. 

Intervention 

Often a teacher will first identify the adolescent at risk because of daily 
contact and wiU bring the matter to the attention of the school counselor. 
The adolescent should be seen by the counselor immediately. By 
showing concern for the adolescent and through active listening, the 
counselor can assess the gravity of the situation. Support for the adoles- 
cent should be offered. Inform the student that your concern warrants a 
team meeting. 

The adolescent is referred to the multidisciplinary planning and 
placement team. The school psychologist, administrator, and parents are 
notified at once, and the team meets without delay, At the team meeting, 
parental resistance and denial may be evident The team needs to hear 
the fears of the parent, offer support, and be united in the presentation of 
the need for a thorough psychological evaluation and possible outside 
referral. If the parents are still resistant, suggesting an evaluation for the 
purposes of nullifying the gravit}' of the situation is often a tactic that is 
successful. 

The school counselor, as a member of the team, may also be involved 
in referring the adolescent and the family to other necessary social 
service agencies at this time. During this process, the school counselor 
needs to provide ongoing support and counseling for the adolescent. 
Parental pressures on the adolescent may escalate at this time, and 
environmental stress from the assessment by various professionals may 
make the adolescent more unstable. 

The school counselor must help coordinate his or her own efforts 
with those of the classroom teachers and the school psychologist, so that 
the adolescent does not receive conflicting messages. The school 
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counselor as part of the team coordinates and reviews reports and input 
from outside agencies and in-school assessment and helps decide on an 
appropriate course of action in treating the adolescent, ranging from 
possible hospitalization to counseling and support services for both 
adolescent and parents. School counselors and teachers need to know the 
various ways in which adolescents communicate their suicidal ideation 
and strategies in intervention to prevent further escalation of the 
incidence of adolescent suicide. 
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One Counselor's Intervention in the 
Aftermath of a Middle School Student's 
Suicide: A Case Study 

Jo Ann C. Alexander 
Robert L. Harman 



Four young people have died of suicide within the last month in our 
county. The second of these was Jason, a 13-year-old student in the 
middle school in which I am a counselor. The first death occurred on 
Valentine's Day, and Jason's followed by three weeks. The subsequent 
two deaths occurred in other parts of the county within a week of Jason's 
death. These events seem like a poignant validation of the "Werther" 
efifect (Riillips, 1985) — the tendency of humans to imitate. 

It is important for school counselors to have skills not only in 
programming for suicide prevention but also for intervening in the 
aftermath of suicide. Existing literature, however, offers little to prepare 
counselors— particularly those in school settings — for this role. 
Researchers (Calhoun, Selby, & Faulstich, 1982; Calhoun, Selby, & 
Selby, 1982) have reported on the aftereffects of suicide, but few 
achiaUy (Hill, 1984; Zimier, 1987) have discussed the ways in which a 
counselor might intervene. 

In short, I had little fiom the professional literature to inform me 
when I learned of Jason's deatli. My task, as I identified it, was to help 
our young people grieve over Jason, to assist them in the process of 
letting go of him, and to minimize the likelihood of copycat suicides. I 
did not know what to expect in tenns of then response to the news. I was 
coordinator of guidance in the school, in which we had three counselors, 
one per grade level, and approximately 1,000 students. I vvas assigned to 
the sixth grade, in which Jason had been a student. 

Fortunately, I had been a Gestalt therapy trainee for two years. Also, 
I had some specific training in working with suicidally depressed 
adolescents and had done considerable reading in this area. It was with 
this preparation that I began my interventions. The approach described 
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below should not be used by counselors without the support of compa- 
rable theory, knowledge, and skill. 

After I decided that the most effective use of my time would be to 
work primarily with those 150 students with whom Jason had daily 
contact, I met with the faculty to prepare a consistent and appropriate 
schoolwide response. We agreed not to eulogize Jason but to focus in 
public on our feelings of grief, shock, loss, fear, and even anger. We 
would not glorify his act, nor would we ignore that which we would 
miss about him. 

In my work with students, I relied heavily on my knowledge of the 
theory and practice of Gestalt therapy. My task was to enhance students' 
awareness of their thoughts, feelings, and sensations about the death of a 
classmate and also to help them learn to express thvmselves in ways that 
might be more nourishing to themselves and to others at this time of 
trauma. With awareness, students might have more choice about how to 
respond both to Jason's death and to their feelings of isolation, hope- 
lessness, and despair. My intent was to involve each student in his or her 
present experience in as many ways as possible; I began by visiting six 
of Jason's seven daily classrooms. Access to these classrooms was not 
difficult Six teachers were delighted and relieved to accept my offer to 
work with their students; only two remained in the classroom to 
participate in my one class period intervention. One teacher chose to 
woric with his students himself. 



Class-Sized Groups, Individuals, and Groups of Two 

Jason chose to die with his goodbyes left unsaid. His act was abrupt '^nd 
blunt. So as not to deflect from the quality of his act, I entered each 
classroom and aiuiounced, "Fm here today to help you say goodbye to 
Jason Davis. Jason is dead. He committed suicide. ... He won't be 
back. . . . Where did Jason sit?" 

Most suicides constitute an unflnished gestalt. In these cases, 
goodbyes are left unsaid, and the question of why a life was taken is left 
unanswered. Jason's was no exception. The purpose of my woric, then, 
was to encourage students to say goodbye to Jason as a preface to letting 
go, to experience the collective and individual responses to his death in 
the here and now, to open avenues for intimate relating, and to explore 
constructive ways of coping mth the situation. 
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Students acknowledged sadness and anger. My respons:;s were 
intended to legitimize their feelings of betrayal and resentment Those 
who had been the targets for some of his obscure signals were given the 
opportunity to cry and to speak to Jason's empty seat to tell hhn of their 
anger, resentment, betrayal, guUt, grief, confosion, sadness, and empti- 
ness. Also, they were able to tell him what they would have aone for him 
if they had known he was troubled. Otiiers, as well, were given the 
opportunity to address Jason's empty seat, telling him what they would 
like hini to kiiow. Each was encouraged to end his or her statement with 
. . and goodbye, Jason." 

For some, this experience seemed too threatening or overwhelming, 
so yet another irode of expression was ofifered: the nonverbal, subvocal 
goodbye. Students were invited to look at Jason's seat and imagine 
saying goodbye to him and to imagine telling him what they would like 
him to know. If time peimitted, some classroom groups were given the 
opportunity to write their goodbyes to Jasoa The exercise was varied in 
the art class to allow for another avenue of expression, that of artistic 
representation of feelings. 

Whenever a student exhibited strong emotion, I invited classmates to 
respond directly to that student The students were exceptionally kind, 
caring, and supportive in their relating with each other. Many pleaded 
with their peers, "Please don't leave me. I'll help you." Others said, "I'm 
afraid I'll kiU myself." 

As the day progressed, I noticed that some students had been present 
in previous classes, so I invited them to remain in the classroom or gave 
them an opportunity to go to the library instead. Only one child, Jason's 
closest school friend and classmate in all of his seven classes, elected to 
go to the library. He did, however, choose to participate in five class- 
room sessions and requested two additional sessions, one of which is 
described in the section below. 

At the conclusion of these classroom sessions, I offered the oppor- 
tunity for additional counseling. As a result, several students sought indi- 
vidual or dyadic (students in pairs) sessions. Because of an expressed 
continuing need, I formed a small group that met once and another small 
group that met weekly for the remaining three months of the school year. 
The individual and dyadic sessions, as well as the small-group sessions, 
were similar to the work done in the classrooms but with more intense, 
focused attention. 
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Small-Group Sessions 

Initial Group 

The group sessions proved to be by far the most intense of the coun- 
seling sessions that I conducted. I employed with these students a pro- 
jective technique , adapted from that suggested by Oaklander (1978)* 
Students were asked to think for one minute about Jason and his death. 
When time was called, they each were provided with laige sheet of 
.paper and. some crayons, and they were asked to express their feelings 
on paper in colors, line;^, shapes, and symbols. I pmd attention to how 
each student approached and continued the task as weU as to the picture 
itself. This proved valuable in helping students to reown previously 
disowned parts of themselves and to identify some who currently might 
be considered at risk. 

The drawing of one student, Jason's closest school friend, seemed 
very simple and resembled the letters, "JOI." In speaking as though he 
were each part of his drawing, he described his own feelings of 
emptiness, loneliness, and confusion, as well as his own suicidal fears: 

This is the part of my brain that says, "Do it." 

This is the part of me that says, "Don't do it." 

Tm a hook with a shaip end. I can hurt you. 

I'm going round and round. 

I'm left hanging. I'm empty inside. 

I'm strmght and bright and happy when I don't think about 

Jason. 

A portion of our subsequent time was spent on his belief that he must 
keep himself busy so that he would not think about Jason. His fear was 
that if he thought about Jason, he might hurt himself. Consequently, this 
child was expending a tremendous amount of energy in his attempts not 
to acknowledge his feelings and was experiencing a great deal of 
anxiety. In the group setting, he was able to express his feelings in a safe 
environment and to receive caring and support from group members. 

Subsequent Group 

As a result of several students' expressed continuing need, I formed a 
long-term group and held weekly sessions for the remaining three 
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months of the school year. This group was composed of six girls, three 
of whom had been in the initial group and wanted to continue. Because 
some closure had been reached for the other two members of the initial 
giDup, I fonned another group, which was to meet for 12 weeks. During 
the first session, Lynne was observed tearing pieces from her notebook 
as she spoke about her sadness and confusion. In the Gestalt mode of 
staying with "what is," Lynne was invited to continue to tear her note- 
book and to see where that might bring her. When asked to give her hand 
a voice, she said, "Fm tearing up my notebook in little pieces." When 
asked if there was anyone in her life she would like to tear up, she 
replied, "Yes. Jason and me." 

I directed her to "tear Jason up, tell him how you feel about his 
leaving you." After she completed her response to Jason, I invited her tu 
beconie the pieces and give them a voice, at which time she described 
being "all torn up, broken, nothing but a pile of pieces ... I should have 
done something to stop him. I knew. It's my fault. I hate myself." 

Lynne seemed to be making progress on undoing her process of 
retroflecting (turning back onto herself) her anger and destuction when 
Anna tearfully intemipted, *This is the second time this has happened to 
me. My brother committed suicide." At this point, the focus of the 
group's atte;ation tumed to Anna. 

During Anna's intensive work on her brother'r suicide, many of her 
comments suggested that she believed her peers were laughiag at her, 
thinking she was dumb. So that she could become aware of what W3<! 
really out there, I invited her to look at each person ana to tell me what 
she observed. She reported seeing each person looking at her and not 
laughing, but she was still imagining she was dumb. 

I told her to "look at each person." At this point, she perceived much 
genuine warmth from the group members. In addition to the support 
being given to Anna, each student was now voluntarily holding hands 
with one or two other group members. Tlie group ended with each girl 
looking directly at one or more of the other group members and clearly 
stating what she needed from that other person. Many said, "Don't be 
my friend and leave me like Jason did." 

Many of our subsequent sessions proved to be as intense. During our 
third session, four of the six members revealed that they had attempted 
suicide. Two reported at least two prior attempts. The remaining two 
reported having seriously considered suicide. 
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Conclusion 

I do not, unfortunately, know the actual impact of my work with these 
students. I do know, however, that I was deeply moved by their capacity 
for grieving and for caring for each other. Through our work together, I 
developed a great deal of caring for these young people, whose behavior 
had previously not drav/n me to them. 

Several themes emerged from my encounters with Jason's class- 
mates. They were experiercing the various grief responses and a pro- 
nounced fear that others would follow Jason's example. Not only were 
they greatly afraid of being faced with the loss of yet another friend, but 
many also feared their own suicidal potential. The incidence of previous 
suicide attempts was alarming. The death of a friend highlighted several 
other issues as well: poor self-concept, excessive self-demands, fear of 
loss, grief over previous losses, self-blame, and self-recrimination. 

Although this is not a study of the responses of teachers, administra- 
tors, and counselors in the school, my observation is that they feel unpre- 
pared to deal effectively with such a tragedy. Perhaps, consequently, they 
are prone to avoid the issue. In this case, they seemed shocked and 
almost paralyzed. Most wanted someone else to handle the situation. 

Generally, the students who characteristically exhibited such problem 
behaviors as skipping school and disrupting class were the most verbal 
participants. These students seemed "stirred up" by Jason's suicide. 
They were the risk takers again, but this time in a positive and healing 
way. They were the catalysts who brought their classmates together in 
more intimate, supportive, and caring ways. 
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Chapter 5 

The Challenge of Sexual 
Maturation in Early 
Adolescence 



In writing for The School Counselor's special issue on middle school 
counseling in 1986, Professor Michael Dougherty asked how can we 
explain the boy "who enters sixth grade looking like a hobbit and leaves 
it looking like the ^Incredible HuDc'?" or the gjrl "who enters sixth grade 
with dreams of womanhood and leaves it as a woman** (p. 167). Physical 
maturation, and particulatiy sexual maturation, has significant effects on 
self-concept and social relationships during the middle school years* 
Most young adolescents dwell on how to make themselves more 
attractive and acceptable to their peers* The media finds simple-minded 
ways to exploit this preoccupation of young people. 

One of the many difficult chaUenges for middle school counselors is 
to attend to the concerns of adolescents about physical maturation and 
sexuality. One frustrated counselor recently commented: 

Just when I think I've done all that I can do in preparing students 
to understand themselves and their changing bodies, a sixth grade 
girl comes to my office and implores me to help her get an 
abortion. I'm gilad she tmsts me enough to come for hdp, but I 
don't have any easy answers. All the kids want easy answers. I 
wish they could talk with their parents as they talk v/ith me. Why 
are they so afiaid of their parents? 
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The literature on adolescent sexuality is abundant and covers topics 
such as friendship, sexual identity, and adolescent pregnancy. Chapter 5 
presents infonnation to he^ middle school counselors uiiderstand (a) the 
impact of physical and sexual maturation on students* lives and (b) the 
implications for middle school counseling programs* In particular, the 
chapter deals with the difficult issues of contraception and adolescent 
pregnancy. As Hershei Thprnburg notes in the lead article for this 
chapter, "the behavior of many middle graders is attributable to their 
identification with stereotypical images or models." Unfortunately, many 
role models for these youngsters are musicians and sports figures whose 
physical attractiveness is appealing but whose sexual behavior is hardly 
exemplary. 

Counselors can help young people to think critically about public 
heroes and to choose role models carefully. In so doing, counselors can 
help middle school students to understand and live realistically with the 
complex process of physical maturation and human sexuality. 
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The Counselor's Impact on 
Middle-Grade Students 

Hershel D. Thornburg 



There are many reasons why middle-grade students have emerged as a 
vital age group in schooling and personal development. The primary 
focus of this article is on the dominant characteristics of these students 
and the knowledge base that school counselors must have to deal 
effectively with them. The behavioral potential of middle graders is 
emphasized. Understanding of this potential must be reflected in school 
policies and programs. As middle graders become more complex, so 
must the skiKs of the adults who are responsible for educating them. 
Ibday's middle graders are total persons engaging in and responding to a 
total society. It is essential, therefore, fliat teachers, counselors, and other 
school personnel prepare themselves more effectively for mteractions 
with these students. 

These youngsters acquire considerable intellectual sophistication as 
they direct their eneigies toward peer approval, search for autonomy and 
identity, expend boundless energy, and explore new fiontiers. They are 
both refteshing and fragile; unique, yet bemusing. Educators, however, 
often do not carefully consider why this is so. A key element in effective 
midrfie-grade education is meeting diverse student needs. It would be a 
mistake to underestimate the complexity of such a task and an equal 
mistake to perceive the task as impossible. Courvselors and others who 
influence decisions regarding education must accept the challenge to 
develop effective school environments for today's middle graders. 

Developmental Tasks of Middle-Grade Students 

One way to understand 9- to 13-year olds is to consider the major skills 
they should acquire and the tasks they should accomplish within this age 
range. Such skills and tasks are usually described within three domains 
of development: physical, intellectual, and social, 'ib apply these devel- 
opments, it is useful to describe them as developmental tasks, an idea 
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advanced by Havighuist (1952) more than 30 years ago. Developmental 
tasks can be defined as the skills, knowledge, functions^ or attitudes an 
individual normally acquires during a specific period or age range. My 
writings (1970a, 1970b, 1979, 1980) have focused specifically on fhe 
developmental tasks of middle-grade students. In this article I expand 
these ta^ to 8: 

Physical development 

• Becoming aware )f increased physical changes 
Intellectual development 

• Organizing knowledge and concepts into problem-solving 
strategies 

• Making the transition from concrete to abstract symbols (new 
task) 

Social development 

• Learning new social and sex roles 

• Identifying with stereotypical role models 

• Developing friendships 

• Gaining a sense of independence 

• Developing a sense of responsibility 

Becoming Aware of bicreased Physical Changes 

Primarily because of better nutrition, general health care, and prenatal 
care, the ages of physical change have moved into the preteen years. 
Giaracteristic external changes in girls are a gain in weight, an increase 
in height, breast development, and an increase in hip size and pigmen- 
tation of hair (Frisch & Revelle, 1970). Giris begin this growth spurt at 
around 10, culminating with menarche, usually by the age of 12. The 
current mean age of menarche is 12.8 years (Hammer & Owens, 1973). 
The onset of menarche is usually one year earlier in Black girls, although 
by the age of 15 virtually all giris have experienced it. Menarche should 
not be confused with the aUlity to reproduce. Research mdicates that the 
anovulatory period (when eggs arc not bring released from the ovary) 
exists in most females for 12 to 18 months following menarche. 

Male height, genital growth, and involuntary erections all begin 
around age 12. Evidence of enlaigement of the testes and penis, pubic 
hair, and an increase in gondotropin by age 13 nearly complete the 
growth spurt, which begins tapering off by age M (Tanner, 1973). The 
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middle-grade boy is not as developed as his female counterpart, and his 
maturity is not comparable with hers until he is 16. Although it is not 
clear just how pubertal changes and psychosocial factors are related 
(Petersen & Taylor, 1980), Adams (1977) has observed Uiat anxiety 
often accompanies physical growth, particularly when middle graders 
compare themselves with classmates or the prevailing stereotypes. It is 
important for these individuals to understand that variance in growth rate 
is normal and not symptomatic of problems. 

Organizing Knowledge and Concepts into Problem-Solving 
Strategies 

During their elementary school years children gradually learn the con- 
cept of absoluteness (conservation) and the ability to classiiy, order, and 
group objects (concept learning). Middle graders learn that symbols or 
strategies can be used in various situations and are not limited to a speci- 
fic context This ability to generalize is prerequisite to learning strategies 
for solving problems (Gagne, 1985; Thombuig, 1984). When middle- 
grade students learn a concept, they create a basis for learning new 
information and for retrieving relevant information that has been 
learned. Learning experiences in school can be structured so that there is 
an easier transition into more sophisticated uses of thought. By Grades 5 
and 6, information is ordered, organized, and stmctured in the mind. By 
Grades 7 and 8, deductive reasoning and reflective thinking are operat- 
ing, thus giving greater flexibility to thought 

Making the Transition from Concrete to Abstract Symbols 

The process by which thoughts move from concrete to abstract symbols 
has not been well defined. The ability to make this transition probably 
begins when middle graders use concrete props .for abstract thinking. 
With use, concrete reference points gradually disappear as an individ- 
ual's abstract abilities become better defined. Middle-grade students 
gradually learn s>inbols (words) that contain abstract components (func- 
tions within the mind) rather than concrete ones. As middle graders 
increase their capacity for abstract thoughts, they tend to abandon the 
concrete, less flexible, thought patterns for abstract, more flexible 
reasoning (Thomburg, 1982). For example, concrete thinkers do not 
demonstrate the ability to see relationships between ideas, whereas 
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abstract thinkers generally do. Concrete thinkers typically fiinction 
through, the literal interpretation of content or classroom materials. By 
comparison, abstract thinkers are capable of going beyond literal mean- 
ing as they both interpret and apply presented information. 

The transition from abstract thinking to concrete thinking is believed 
to occur between the ages of 10 and 12. It is important to understand that 
these transitional thinkers have predominantly concrete thoughts. During 
the middle grades they will not become abstract-dominant thinkers 
except in a few cases. 

One major misunderstanding is the belief that middle-grade students 
should be more abstract, sophisticated thinkers than they arc. Research 
confirms that middle-grade students with predominantly concrete 
thoughts arc often labeled as having learning problems. This is unfor- 
tunate because the problem lies morc in adults misunderstanding the 
capacities of middle graders than it does with the learning deficiencies of 
the students. The problem that students encounter is tied to the transi- 
tional naturc of cognitive development. Stu ients "turn off' or slow 
down because they have difficulty coping wi;h the abstract thinking the 
curriculum demands, yet they come into the classroom primarily with a 
concrete rather than abstract language system and knowledge base. The 
problem is not that students arc incapable of handling complex thinking 
processes and cannot be expected to master new subject matter. Instead, 
students arc capable of coping with new, abstract, instructional materials 
if they are taught the necessary new language and thought processes 
(Thombuig, Adey, & Finnis, 1985). 

Learning New Social and Sex Roles 

Society sets patterns of accepted social behaviors. Many traditional roles 
have given way to morc contemporary, altemative roles, particularly for 
women. As role models become more diverse, middle graders 
experience morc conflict between the traditional roles they arc carcfully 
taught and the contemporary roles they observe. Potential conflict arcas 
include greater assertiveness and individuality, greater educational and 
occupational opportunities, more individual choices and fewer group 
choices, morc open social norms, and changes in family structurcs. 

Archer (1982) and Waterman (1982) found that despite any role 
conflict or ambiguity, both sexes use the same means in seeking identity. 
This finding implies that today's middle graders are awarc of a more 
open role system and exercise the opportunity to explorc diverse roles 
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void of traditional stigma. Even so, Archer (1985) found that middle- 
grade giris received little teaching regarding either family roles or career 
roles. She suggested that the roles of middle-grade girls could be 
enhanced through more direct discussion of role opportunities and 
options. 

It is clear, that educational environments contribute to socialization. 
Although it is impossible to assess the strength of the impact of an edu- 
cational environment, it is likely that school configurations specifically 
designed for 9- to 13-year olds, such as those in middle or junior high 
schools, will increase earlier socializations. This may be determined 
partly by the philosophy of the school. If it operates like a mini-high 
school, then earlier socialization is likely to occur. In contrast, if the 
school is geared to the i^ysical, educational, and social needs of its stu- 
dents, then early socialization is less likely to be accentuated and con- 
temporary social and sex roles are more likely to be discussed and 
realized. 

Identifying with Stereotypical Role Models 

The behavior of many middle graders is attributable to their identifi- 
cation with stereotypical images or models. Middle graders in transition 
are changing from children into adolescents. Thus, they tend to identify 
with images of more mature and independent behavior, particularly 
when displayed by very popular role models such as musicians, artistic 
performers, and sports figures. 

Middle graders are also concerned about their appearances. Gothing 
and cosmetics merchandizets propagandize a mature, attractive look for 
children of this age. Research on physical attractiveness indicates that 
these individuals are very concerned about their appearance. Boys iden- 
tify strongly with the masculine (mesomorphic) look, which emphasizes 
their height, shoulder width, and body proportions. Girls are concerned 
about the shape ' ujcii i Jps, legs, breasts, and waist (Adams, 1977). 

The anxieties .f diese Liiddle graders are accentuated by society's 
emphasis on^early matu. ation and physical attractiveness (Shea, 
Grossman, & Adams, IP^'Sj. The closer a middle grader's body fits the 
social stereotype, the f »ca?er is his or her reinforcement and the less the 
anxiety. As adolescents begin to accept themselves for what they are, 
anxiety about persor al appearance is reduced and elements of personal 
pride begin to appea: . The prevalence of athletic events, musical events, 
beauty contests, awaid shows, and media productions stressing beauty. 
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manliness, "sexiness," and "withitness" all facilitate middle graders* 
identity with stereotypes. 

Developing Frienciships 

The curious and exploratory nature of middle graders results in the 
development of friendships and the formation of peer groups. In Grades 
5 and 6, associations are primarily with the same sex; by Grades 7 and 8, 
heterosexual associations are more common. Knowing one is acceptable 
to and can accept others is an important accomplishment in human 
development At the same time, friendships produce a sense of belong- 
ing and a sense of independence firom adult monitoring or restrictions. 
Peer associations are ^so instrumental in helping middle graders to 
develop inteipersonal skills. Groups share ideas as well as behaviors, 
solve problems, have good times, and provide a sounding board for each 
other. Dougherty (1980) suggested that these processes arc facilitated if 
middle graders are taught basic skills in communications and human 
relations. 

Epstein (1983) has noted that persons who become close friends are 
those who are in close contact with each other. The way in which the 
school day and students are scheduled will greatly influence the nature 
of friendships. Epstein has also focused on the importance of status. 
Status may be defined in terms of what a middle grader has or does. 
Middle-grade students are most likely to reach out to those of equal or 
higher status. In such cases, status is defined by various conditions, such 
as popularity, athletic ability, age, sex, intelligence, or socioeconomic 
status. Studies on preteen behaviors, including dmg use, sexual activi- 
ties, delinquency, female pregnancy, and runaways, also provides insight 
into reciprocated friendship behavior. 

Gaining a Sense of Independence 

As middle graders increase their range of behaviors, they set in motion 
greater desires for and fulfillment of autonomy or independence. They 
begin to view themselves as individuals and develop their own role 
definition independent of adults. Achieving independence has always 
been difficult for American adolescents; yet, it is this distinction 
between not being an adult and being one that causes many to become 
interested in adultlike behaviors. 
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In the process of nonrial development, middle graders begin to exer- 
cise the right to make choices. As they make these choices, they often 
have conflicts with parents and other adults (Emde, 1979); Yarrow, 
1979). Such conflicts may be generated by the youngster's need to 
relinquish childhood ties and find satisfying independent behaviors that 
are not oveipowering. Physical maturation causes an individual to want 
less parental control. Improved social skills learned through peer inter- 
action foster self-reliance and a degree of independence. Although such 
behavior may indicate independence, it should not be misconstrued by 
adults .as independent behavior that does not need continued guidance 
and emotional suppoit Rather, parents and professionals must recognize 
the middle grader's growing concern with making choices. Suitable 
experiences that facilitate gradual independence must be provided 
(Thomburg, 1980, 1982). 

Developing a Sense of Responsibility 

During the middle grades the dominant influence on a child's behavior 
shifts from the parents to his or her peers. When this occurs, the likeli- 
hood incieases that many parental, teacher, or societal standards will be 
challenged. Pr&teens will Jdeutify discrepancies between adult behavior 
and their own. They will ask why smoking, for example, is acceptable 
for an adult but not for them. They are. less likely than previous genera- 
tions to agree with the explanation thai it is all right ''because parents are 
older." They will question why teachers favor some students and pick on 
others. Their friends wUl b'' flieir greatest sympathizers in the process of 
trying to unscramble these discrepancies. Iliese are some ways in which 
moral definitions or redefinitions occur. 

Many middle schoolers have been reared in a society characterized 
by individuality. This often is converted into the belief that "no one has 
the right to tell me what to do." This conviction i^ often reinforced by 
older siblings, peers, parents, teachers, and the media, and it raises the 
question of whether or not an individual exercises personal rights within 
tfie context of persoiul responsibility. In a real sense, adults and society 
have done children and youth an injustice by failing to teach them the 
reciprocal relationship between rights and responsibilities. Such learmng 
can occur if students are given increased opportunities to select their 
own activities and evaluate the outcomes of their behavior. T^lrically, in 
classrooms, students respond to activities set up by teachers and 
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evaluated by teachers. Yet, this type of responsibility is not the same as 
planning, carrying out, and evaluating one's own behavior. Middle 
graders need the opportunity to do both. 



Implications for Scbool Counselors 

The basis of one of these eight developmental tasks is related to physical 
development, the basis of two of them is related to intellectual develop- 
ment, and the basis of five of them is related to social development In 
general, schools tend to ignore physical and social development while 
stimulating intellectual development In reality, schools should be better 
balanced, because the developmental needs of middle graders arc much 
broader than academic pursuits. Counselors are more likely than are 
classroom teachers to interact with students in nonacademic areas. To be 
effective', counselors must demonstrate this broad knowledge base that 
middle graders have a need to fulfill during these important develop- 
mental years. Below are five capacities counselors should have, although 
these capacities are not exclusive. 

Counselors must have a general information base with respect to the 
developmental characteristics of middle graders. It is important to 
understand the capacities of middle graders; the way they develop, learn 
and behave. It is equally important to understand both the positive and 
negative sources affecting their social behavior. In essence, counselors 
must have a general knowledge so they can relate to middle graders on 
initial contact an'* *vgin identifying ways to help them. 

Counseloro must understand the specific developmental tasks middle 
graders fee^ Ihe need for or are e)q)ected to achieve. Although the devel- 
opmental tasks discussed in this article have inherent logic, it is impor- 
tant to understand why each task is set in motion and what factors 
affecting an individual student either facilitate or inhibit task fulfiUment 
The behavior of virtually all middle graders can be classified in one of 
these eight task categories or as an interaction of two or more tasks. 
Counselors, therefore, must know tlie categories as well as common 
behaviors that fall within the categories. 

Counselors must be knowledgeable about the specific individual 
with whom they are interacting. General and specific knowledge bases 
will prove ineffective in working with a student unless there is a suffi- 
cient knowledge base of the student himself or herself. In addition to the 
general ways these youngsters are described, there are unique or special 
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circumstances affecting most students who seek out a counselor. School 
performance, family situations, personal feelings and attitudes, and per- 
sonal behavior are all factors counselors need to know about if they are 
to be effective with individual students. 

Counselors must understand the perspective of the student. Counsel- 
ing situations are not intended for the counselor to convince the middle 
grader or for power struggles in which the counselor wins. Students 
often seek out counselors because of conflicts they encounter with 
parents, teachers, or friends. Counselors must listen to determine how to 
best help an individual. The counselor's general and specific knowledge 
base provides a conceptual framework in which to interpret individual 
needs from that individual's perspective. Counselors are more likely to 
help middle graders understand their behavior, broaden their perspective, 
or accept themselves if they approach the problem from the students' 
perspective. As a basis of support for students, counselors should pro- 
vide the direction needed to ease conflict resolution or encourage per- 
sonal growth as well as to provide a sense of assurance and acceptance. 

Counselors should teach skills that encourage decision making. 
Although the primary role of counselors is not that of teachers, they can 
be very effective in helping middle graders work through life situations. 
Counselors can help students bring personal problems into clearer focus 
and to explore options available to resolve conflict. Counselors can also 
help students to evaluate whether their solutions are reasonable and how 
they wiU convert various options into personal behavior. Counselors do 
help students understand choice; however, it is critical that they help 
students decide what choices mean in relation to self and others. Fmally, 
middle graders, like adults, must have some inner feeling that the 
decision they have made is appropriate and thus self-fulfiUing; that is, 
did the change in behavior solve the problem? Learning these skills will 
be useful to students well beyond the immediate situations in which such 
teaming occurs. 



Summary 

In this article I have focused on the developmental and performance 
capacities of middle graders, approximately ages 9 through 13. Eight 
tasks were described as unique to this age range. These tasks should be 
either fulfilled or initiated in the course of normal development. The 
ability of middle-grade students to cope with these tasks and realize as 
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many as possible should increase their ability to function effectively 
during adolescence. Middle graders do need support from counselors 
and teacliers because they may frequently be confronted with a task or 
behavior that they do not know how to resolve. In educational environ- 
ments, therefore, it is important for adults to better understand the 
normal development and potential conflict areas of middle graders to 
effectively assist them in developing and understanding themselves as 
individuals— cognitively, affectively, and behaviorally. 
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Contraceptive and Sexuality Knowledge 
Among Inner-City Middle School 
Students from Minority Groups 

Peggy B.Smith 
Mariam R. Chacko 
Ana Bermudez 



Historically, sex education, as an educational concern, can be traced 
back to the late 1880s. Recently, the sex education movement has been 
energized by the increasing amount of scientific literature reflecting the 
urgent need for education to prevent the morbid consequences of 
acquired immune deficiency syndrome (AIDS). Recent public opinion 
polls (Sex and Schools, 1986) have indicated that 86% of Americans 
favor sex education in the schools. Tliis emphasizes that school coun- 
selors should focus on the issues of sexuality and contraceptive knowl- 
edge among the younger adolescents as they relate to birth control, 
health promotion, and disease prevention C'Sex and Schools,*'). The 
need for this preventive infonnation has been highlighted recently by the 
Suigeon General, who suggested that graphic instruction concerning 
heterosexual and homosexual relationships should commence at the 
lowest grade possible. 

Although AIDS is currently rare in the adolescent population, prob- 
lems related to adolescent sexual activity, such as sexually transmitted 
disease and parenthood, are not Pregnancy rates among adolescents age 
12 to 14 continue to be of concern and the prevalence of sexually trans- 
mitted diseases, especially chlamydia, is increasing (Mascola, Albritton, 
Gates, & Reynolds, 1983; Martien & Emans, 1987). The school 
counselor often must deal with the ^.egative, cumulative effects of sexual 
behavior, underscoring the importance of the topic. Although initial in- 
vestigations (Smith, Flaherty, & Webb, 1984; Smith, Ncnney, & McGill, 
1986) have defined the knowledge and attitude bases of middle and high 
schools, similar data on the knowledge base of younger adolescents is 
scarce. This article describes reported sexuality and contraceptive 
knowledge of inner-city middle school adolescents from minority groups 
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who participated in a free physical examination program. Differences by 
sex, race, and ethnicity are mentioned. Trends and potential imple- 
mentation of the findings for the school coxmselor are highlighted. 



The free physical examination program provided by the Teen Health 
Clinic was extended to inner-city middle school campuses in a large 
public school district in the southwestern United States. The program 
had several objectives. First, free examinations would promote student 
participation in sports and extracurricular activities. Second, this was an 
opportunity to assess students* concepts of sexuality and contraceptive 
knowledge to determine the need to provide basic sex education. Finally, 
this was also an opportunity to establish a rapport with students who 
might need contraceptive services in the future. 

During the school year the Teen Health Qinic staff selected five 
inner-city middle schools. This was based on a request for service by 
school persoimel. School coaches and teachers recruited students and 
notified parents of their participation in the program. One school 
requested physicals but chose not to participate in the assessment of 
knowledge regarding sexuality and contraception. Thus, four schools 
participated in the assessment None of the participating schools had a 
formalized sex education curriculum under way. 



The instrument used in this survey consisted of open-ended questions 
eliciting information about the level of sexuality and contraceptive 
knowledge, source, type and location of sexual knowledge. Examples of 
questions administered to middle school adolescents are as follows: 

1. What does sex mean to you? 

2. List five questions you have about sex. 

3. Name as many ways as you know of to keep a girl from getting 
pregnant 

4. Who told you about the things you listed above? 

5. How old were you when you learned these things? 

6. Where were you when you learned these things? 



Program Description 



Instrument 
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The questionnaire was administered anonymously to the adolescents 
while they were waiting for their physical examinations; smdents were 
asked to record only ethnicity, sex, and age. The language used was 
English, written on a sixth-grade level for maximum student response. 
The credibility level associated with the knowledge source was also 
ascertained. Responses to questions 1 and 2 were reviewed by the three 
authors and assigned to one or more of the categories listed in Tables 1 
and 2. Chi-square analyses were performed where indicated. 



Respondent Population 

In four schools approximately 168 adolescents received questionnaires, 
and 116 studente (70%) completed them. The ages of these respondents 
ranged from 12 to 15 years, the average age being 13. Of the 116 
students, 24% were age 12, 44% were age 13, 29% were age 14, and 3% 
were age 15. Of this group, 60% were giiis and 40% were boys. Twenty- 
seven percent were Hispanic and 73% were Afro-American. Caucasian 
students did not attend these schools and, Aerefore, were not involved in 
the program. Because completion of the <iuestJonnaire was voluntary, we 
did not obtain demographic information for all of the respondents. 

Knowledge of Sexuality 

Responses to the question "What does sex mean to you?" are listed in 
Table 1. Sixty-eight percent (79 of 116 students) responded to this 
question. It was interesting that almost one-third of the respondents 
stated they "didn't know" what sex meant to them or that sex "doesn't 
mean a thing." Of the adolescents who stated a recreational point of 
view ("fun")» 70% were boys. 

Responses to "List five questions you have about sex" are shown in 
Table 2. Forty percent (47 of 116 students) listed one question. 
Reawndents were primarily giris (79%). More than half asked questions 
related to moral issues. For example, "Is it right to have sex when you 
love somebody?" and "When are you old enough to be ready for sex?" 
Moral issues were followed in frequency by pregnancy, the sexual act, 
and feelings about sex and pregnancy. Examples of the latter were "How 
does it feel to be pregnant?" and "\W11 you regret it afterward?" 



Results 
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Table 1 

Responses to "What Does Sex Mean to You" 





Total 




Girls 




Boys 


Category 


N=79 


% 


n=49 


% 


n=30 


% 


"Don't know" a- 














'Doesn't mean a thing" 


25 


32 


18 


37 


7 


23 


Romantic 


17 


21 


11 


22 


6 


20 


Feelings 


12 


15 


9 


18 


3 


10 


Recreational 


10 


13 


3 


6 


7 


23 


Anatomic 


10 


13 


6 


12 


4 


13 


Unable to categorize 


5 


6 


4 


8 


11 


3 



Contraceptive Knowledge by Sex and Race/Ethnicity 

Of the 114 adolescents responding to this question and providing neces- 
sary demographic information, 81% could name one or more methods of 
contraception (see Table 3). Girls were more likely than boys to name at 
least one method, 89% versus 57% (x^^ 15.10, df^l,p< .05). Of those 



Table 2 

Responses to 'T,ist 5 Questions You Have About Sex" 



Category 


Total 


Girls 


Boys 


^=47 


% 


n=37 


% 


n=10 


% 


Moral 


28 


60 


21 


57 


7 


70 


Pregnancy 


20 


42 


18 


49 


2 


20 


Sexual act 


19 


40 


13 


35 


6 


60 


Feelings 


16 


34 


13 


35 


3 


30 


Birth control 


7 


15 


6 


16 


1 


10 


STD information 


4 


8 


1 


3 


3 


30 


Growth and development 


2 


4 


1 


3 


1 


10 


Homosexuality 


2 


4 


2 


5 


0 


0 


Abortion 


2 


4 


2 


5 


0 


0 


Talking to parents 


2 


4 


2 


5 


0 


0 


Masturbation 


1 


2 


1 


3 


0 


0 
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Table 3 

Number and Percentage of Students by Race Who Named 
Contraceptive Methods 



Race 




Methods Named 




None 


One or More 


Total 


Black 


19 28% 


49 72% 


68 


Hispanic 


3 6% 


43 93% 


46 


Total 


22 19% 


92 81% 


114 



Note. x2 = 10.03. 4r = l.r < .05. 



naming at least one method, girls were more likely than boys to name 
two or more methods of birth control (69% versus 33%). Of the types of 
birth control named, condoms were named the most frequently (44%), 
followed by abstinence (36%), and the pill (8%). Nonprescription birth 
control methods were also listed by 32%. Other methods were named 
much less frequently. The method listed most frequently by girls was 
abstinence and, by boys, condoms. 

Hispanics were more likely than were Afro-Americans to name at 
least one birth control method (x^ = 10.03. df- 1, p < .05). Hispanic girls 
had the highest average number of methods named among those naming 
a method (2.2), followed by Afro-American girls (1.9), Hispanic boys 
(1.8), then Afro-American boys (1.3). 

Knowledge of birth control methods was also measured by the num- 
ber of questions pertaining to sex. Those who named no method of birth 
control were more likely to list no questions on sex (86%), compared to 
those who named at least one method (47%) (x^ = 9.703, p < .002). 

Sources of Sexual Information by Sex of Respondent 

To the question "Who told you about sex?" 30 of the 46 boys and 55 of 
the 68 girls responded (114 total who indicated their sex). Among the 
girls. 53% (30 of 68) listed mother, 1% (1 of 68) listed father, and 6% (4 
of 68) listed a friend. Among the boys, 17% (8 of 46) listed a friend, 
17% (8 of 46) listed mother, and 11% (5 of 46) listed father. Books, 
school, television, or a doctor were listed as the other sources of infor- 
mation. 
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Discussion 

Sexual concept questions were answered by 57% of the teenagers. 
TVenty-one percent of boys compared to 54% of giris listed questions 
about sex. This finding probably illustrates typical, concrete thinking 
patterns of this age group and is associated with the physiological and 
deyeiopmental differences by sex (Mussen, Conger, & Kagan, 1979). 

Differences by sex were also observed in sources of sexual informa- 
tion. Gills proportionately received more information from their mother 
or both parents compared to boys. The peer group provided sexual infor- 
mation for 17% of the boys but did not function as the primary source. 
This trend suggests that, at least for the middle school girls in this study, 
parents arc seen as credible and perhaps even approachable in matters of 
human sexuality. This finding supports school counselors in encouraging 
parents to continue to initiate dialogue with their adolescents about 
human sexuality. The sources of information listed by the boys can be 
interpreted in the following ways. If a general lack of interest is disre- 
garded, the significant influence of the male peer group in setting the 
sexual frame of reference in early adolescence needs to be considered. 
Again, this data should encourage parents to discuss sexual matters 
earlier in their male child's psychosexual development than has peihaps 
been done previously (Dryfoos, 1985). 

Although the questionnaire language was written on a sixth-grade 
reading level, refusal to complete the first two questions may reflect cog- 
nitive ability levels rather than typical adolescent rebellion and noncoop- 
erative behavior. Feelings associated with sex may be hard for middle 
school children to express conceptually, not because the content is pro- 
active and embarrassing but because it is an abstraction that is difficult 
for this age group to comprehend. This cognitive deficit for this age 
group still poses a dilemma for the school counselor on how to present 
important, albeit abstract, information in a health-promoting and timely 
manner. 

Both girls and boys responding to the questionnaire requested more 
information on the moral aspects of sexual activity and pregnancy. This 
emphasizes the need for the school counselor to incorporate values into 
sex education rather than focusing only on growth, development, and the 
anatomy of the reproductive system. The peak ages at which sexual 
concepts arc learned are between 12 and 13 years of age (Thomburg, 
1981), supporting the viewpoint that sex education should be introduced 
before junior high school. 

22.5.C 
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The responses to questions about contraceptive knowledge from this 
younger adolescent group reflect several interesting trends. Not surpris- 
ingly, condoms were the most prevalent method named by the boys. 
Surveys of high*school-age adolescents reflect similar trends (Setdage, 
Baroff, & Cboper, 1973). The familiarity of adolescent boys with this 
method and its accessibility wittiout requiring a prescription may contri- 
bute to this finding. Despite the fact Uiat the condom was listed most 
freqpiently, the boys, especially Afio-Americans, seemed to be the least 
infomed about other pregnancy preVention methods. Strategies for 
rectifying this situation are heeded, because it is usually the boy who 
initiates the sexual encounters in adolescence and early adulthood 
(Miller, & Simon, 1980). 

The responses on contraceptive knowledge by the Hispanics were 
somewhat surprising. Hispanics were more likely than Afro-Americans 
to name at least one method, and Hispanic giris had the highest average 
number of methods named. Considering that this group has high fertility 
during adolescence (Smith, & Wait, 1986), one may question the reason 
for lack of translation of knowledge into effective fertility control. Fur- 
ther investigations concerning motivation or cultural factors may provide 
insight into the reasons it is so difficult for teenagers to implement 
knowledge into effective practice. 

Limited conclusions can be drawn from the investigation, because 
selection bias may have affected these results. Although parental consent 
was not reported as a potential deterrent by students or school personnel, 
the group participation may be affected by self-selecting factors based 
on the desire for a free school physical examinatioa In addition, because 
of the middle school student's limited educational and cognitive back- 
ground, only the shortest and simplest questionnaire compatible witti the 
desired information was used. Open-ended questions were also used to 
avoid prompting. In many instances, more lengthy and relevant ques- 
tions would have produced much more meaningful information. Based 
on preliminary pilot testing with similar client groups, lengthy inquiries 
coidd not be used. Consideration of the length of questions thus limited 
the scope of the information gleaned and the depth of interpretations of 
the raw data gathered. In addition, comparisons of our ascertained 
knowledge base to a middle school with an established sex education 
program would provide further information. 

Unfortunately, no such program in our general region was available 
for validation. However, information of the type gathered in our survey 
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is impoitaht to counselors in school settings because it ptovides infor- 
mation on sexual practices of the younger adolescent, who is at high risk 
for pregnancy. Information on belief and knowledge about sexuality 
among middle school students is rare. Such data reveal the formation of 
sexual attitudes among inner-city teenagers that have an impact on their 
future sexual relationships. 
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The Pregnant Adolescent: Counseling 
Issues in School Settings 

Peggy B. Smith 



Prevalence statistics on the younger teen indicate that pregnancy in this 
age group is increasing. In 1961 there were 7,400 births to teenagers 
under 15 years, and in spite of the liberalized abortion laws the number of 
births in 1976 to girls under 15 rose to 12.000 (Baldwin, 1979). Because 
these adolescents are usually still in school when pregnancy occurs, the 
counselor in elementary and middle schools may be the first professional 
to. provide guidance to the pregnant adolescent (Edwards, Steinman, 
Arnold, & Hakanson, 1980). The purpose of this paper is to selectively 
identify and discuss some of the key counseling issues surrounding 
adolescent pregnancy in the younger teen. They are not all-inclusive, but 
represent the kinds of problems the counselor must face in resolving the 
consequences of sexual activity and pregnancy in this younger age 
group. 

Adolescent Sexuality and Cognitive Development 

To effectively counsel the adolescent who suspects that she is pregnant, 
the counselor first needs a basic understanding of the evolving sexual 
orientation of this group. Contrary to the perceived sexual sophistication 
of teens, the younger adolescent may be struggling with her sexuality 
especially as it relates to cognitive and emotional developments. While 
this psychosexual development is a normal component of adolescent 
behavior, it exerts a powerful influence on the way younger teens cope 
with sexual feelings and experiences. For example, the transition from 
the concrete to the abstmct, as described by Piaget, significantly affects 
the way the adolescent perceives the consequences of her sexual 
behavior. Associated with these formal operations is the ability to think 
hypothetically, anticipate future results, and forecast the logical conse- 
quences of one's behavior, all prerequisites to contraceptive use. Until 
such abstractions are mastered, which in some cases may not occur until 
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the adolescent is 13 years of age (Conger, 1973), the relationship of inter- 
course, ovulation, and pregnancy as well as the need for contraception 
may not be clear. Not aJways comprehending the synchronization of the 
reproductive system, the younger teen is unable to process, serialize, and 
synthesize contraceptive knowledge. Moreover, relying on concrete 
examples with concrete conclusions, the teenager's applications of pre- 
ventive information are limited. Lipsitz (1980) suggests that most young 
adolescents arc unable to think about contingencies, probabilities, or that 
"it can happen to me." Such cognitive unresponsiveness reflects emo- 
tional and intellectual immaturity. This immaturity, however, will not 
physiologically compensate by a reduction in the ability to conceive. 
This group of adolescents, once sexually active, is therefore at a serious 
risk for unintended pregnancy. The counselor thus must first ascertain if 
adolescents understand the basics of reproduction and if they can com- 
prehend the relationship of intercourse to pregnancy before initiating the 
counseling process. 

For teens whose pregnancies are not confinned, the role of the coun- 
selor is still cnicial. The pregnancy scare, while probably not deterring 
future coitus, will provide the counselor with an opportunity to initiate 
dialogue concerning contraceptive counseling and pregnancy prevention. 

Pregnancy Outcomes 

For those teens who are pregnant any counseling encounter will even- 
tually focus on the reality of the conception and on options for dealing 
with the situation. One of the first steps in resolving a young teen's preg- 
nancy crisis is to convince her that she is actually pregnant. Confusion 
about basic reproduction may often retard acceptance of this reality. 
Some teens go so far as to deny that intercourse ever occurred, or that 
since they don't look pregnant they are not pregnant The counselor, if 
aware of the teen's presumptive signs of pregnancy such as amenonhea, 
weight gain, or anorexia may have to explain the relationship of these 
signs to conception. Swift acknowledgment of the inevitable by the teen 
is crucial. The first trimester is the optimum time to consider all options 
and to rally the teen's support systems so that preventive contraceptive 
counseling or the consideration of the alternatives of abortion, adoption 
or parenthood can be introduced. 

These alternatives, however, arc fraught with unique dilemmas for 
both teen and counselor. Since 1973 abortion has legally been available 
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to the adolescent Although one-third of all legal pregnancy terminations 
were perfonned on this age group, the decision to have a procedure by 
the teen is often difficult The significant people in her life, which can 
include her parents and her sexual partner, may be actively attempting to 
influence her pregnancy-outcome decision* The counselor should be 
aware that their persuasiveness may be veiy subtle or veiy direct The 
counselor may have to assume the role of a mediator or actually protect 
the adolescent frota overly coercive parents* In addition to the external 
pressures, the abortion alternative is time limited* The decision to abort 
optimally should be made during the first trimester, a time when the 
younger teen is usually the most confiised* The moral aspect of the deci- 
sion is also impoitant The counselor should be aware that dialogue with 
the te(5n*s spiritual leaders as well as her family may be aR)ropriate* 

Adoption, seen as a positive solution by some, has become the teen*s 
least chosen alternative* Adolescents potentially interested in this option 
often succumb to attractions of the single parenthood model set by 
fiiends who indicate that they would rather abort than place a child for 
adoption* The fact that nine out of ten teens nationally will keep their 
babies and that adoption records are no longer permanently closed 
diminish this alternative's appeal* Counselors sensitive to the pregnant 
teen's vulnerability to such influence can peihaps enhance the integrity 
of the adoption option by initiating intense and continual support early in 
pregnancy* Aggressive counseling possibly can sustain the original 
adoption decision to the logical conclusion of termination of parental 
rights* 

Possibly by default, parenthood is the most frequently chosen preg- 
nancy resolution among adolescents* The emotional and educational 
costs are often great, with only a few adolescents surviving the pressures 
to enter the middle class mainstream* Key components in this struggle 
arc the ways the family and the father of the baby become involved in 
the pregnancy process* 



The Family in the Counseling Process 

Acknowledgement of the family's role in the resolution of the problems 
associated with younger teen pregnancy is philosophically and prag- 
matically important Philosophically, the family as the basic societal unit 
is given responsibility for the care and nurturance of any young, albeit 
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illegitimate, under its auspices. Its basic lesouices such as food, shelter, 
and clothing arc usually extended to the single adolescent and her child. 
Operationally the family also provides a variety of important sexual 
guidelines that may suMy enhance the possibility that conception will 
occur. Included in these guidelines arc factors such as formal and infor- 
mal codes of conduct that legislate acceptable social-sexual behavior 
within the family. Such codes may specify, by design or defarMt, con- 
veycd sexual instructions, dating patterns, curfews, and even sexual 
practices. The counselor should be awarc that some time during the 
pregnancy such sexual rules need to be reexamined and renegotiated. 
Otherwise, sexual situatioas that precipitated the first conception might 
be maintained, resulting in a secwid pregnancy. The degree of parental 
supervision also may enhance the possibility of an unintended preg- 
nancy, especially in light of the fact that the home of the girt or boy is 
the most frequently cited setting for coitus after school. 

As the family is a key factor in the younger teen*s coping with preg- 
nancy, the counselor may help to identify concrete ways the family can 
support the adolescent in this period of crisis. Prior to the actual birth, 
the family should be encouraged to enioll the adolescent in a prenatal 
clinic. Entrance into a health care system is accompanied by multiple 
clerical and administrative problems often exceeding the frustration 
threshold of the teen. In many cases parental participation is mandatory. 
Wtliout proof of parental income and a payment deposit, clinic parti- 
cipation is limited. Again, counselors should attempt to involve parents 
early in the process so that such financial arrangements can be made and 
medical care provided in the first trimester. 

Once the baby is bom the family is a key factor in day-care provi- 
sion. Many adolescents, without ihe family's help, are unable to secure 
adequate childcare facilities* Such support services are crucial in the 
eariy months of the infant's life; immediate day-care will in many cases 
allow adolescents to complete an academic year and minimize the risk of 
permanent school drop out. The counselor should be aware that such 
services from family members are not without trade-off. Some families, 
in an effort to help the teen, take all the parental prerogatives. Daily 
routine and health care needs are determined, in many cases, not by the 
child's biological mother but by the teen's parents. In extreme cases the 
child may be temporarily given to other family members in a functional 
foster care situation. Furstenberg (1978) suggests that such support 
systems may ultimately trap the young mother in her family unit, 
limiting her future marital prospects and her ultimate independence. 
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While the involvement of the family in the counseling process has 
included both the nuclear and extended definitions, some controversy 
exists uS to whether the putative father should be automatically included 
in the family counseling. Such involvement appears to subtly influence 
the couple ultimately to marry. Klerman (1975) found that when teen 
Others were substantively involved with the girl during the pregnancy* 
the pregnancy culminated with a marriage. Studies have also shown 
(Furstenberg, 1978) that* in generalt the problem of adolescent preg- 
nancy is compounded by the contracting of a marriage. The marital bond 
may subtly discourage academic and vocational effort Responsibilities 
of home and husband may preclude educational continuance even when 
desired. Marriage may also provide an acceptable escape from the 
unpleasant school or family situation. Research (Smith, Mumford, 
Goldfarb, & Kaufman, 1975) indicates that the single giri's greater 
response to education in comparison to her married peer may reflect the 
lack of negative influences, or a greater motivation and awareness 
because of her singular need for more education or vocational training. 
The security of marriage does not seem to promote return to school and 
may even inspire a decision to stay home at least in the immediate 
follow-up period studied. In a family planning clinic sample, 70% (51) 
of the married teenage giris were out of school and remaining at home. 
The most plausible explanation for the difference is probably the number 
of living children. Of the married group, 85% (62) had at least one living 
offspring, while only 33% (138) of die singles had at least one child 
(Smith, Nenney, Mumford, Kaufman, & Leader, 1979). 

The risk of repeat pregnancy is increased among married teens by 
their mediocre use of family plamung services. Counselors should note 
that married teens, when compared to single teenagers, do not follow up 
as well on returns for contraceptive reHlls. In the same survey all 
patients accepting contraceptive methods are asked to return; yet of 293 
scheduled returns, 96% (282) of the patients were single and only 4% 
(11) were married. The expected ratic of marrieds should have been 
approximately 15% (41). The lower rate of follow-up compliance for 
marrieds may be the result of several factors. Lack of child-care alter- 
natives, lack of transportation, desire for additional children, or possibly 
a general lack of morivation may all minimize the possibility that the 
married teenager will retum for a pill refill. 



Involving the Father of the Baby 
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Recommendations 

The convergence of cognitive, physical, and social growth, important 
developments for this age group, may enhance the girl's susceptibility 
for unprotected coitus. While counselors who work with adolescents 
cannot and probably should not try to alter the progression of these mile- 
stones, a variety of coimseling strategies applicable to both the nonpreg- 
nant as well as the pregnant younger teen can possibly mitigate the risks 
associated with sexual development and maturation during early 
adolescence. 

The first strategy is one of prophylactic education. School policy 
regarding the inclusion of materials on human sexuality as part of the 
curriculum should be reexamined. If teens are becoming pregnant in the 
middle school, then preventive information presented both in group and 
individual settings should be offered no later than the eighth grade. 
Education on sexuality "before the fact" can possibly deter initiation of 
coitus or, if intercourse does occur, encourage use of effective contracep- 
tion. Such a suggestion is not without problems. Differential cognitive, 
cultural, and sexual patterns associated with various groups should be 
considered in curriculum content and emphasis. The politics of sex 
education in the school is also well known. Infijsion or inclusion of such 
curricula, especially for the very young student, can be controversial. 
The counseling staff, however, may be able to provide valuable advo- 
cacy for provision of such information. Of school personnel, the coun- 
selor may be most aware of the sexual conflicts associated with this age 
group. 

A second strategy should focus on selective involvement of the girl's 
sexual partner. One may want to stress male reproductive health educa- 
tion before conception instead of after. Family planning clinics should 
foster creative programs to reach this clientele. When pregnancy occurs 
the teen father should be involved in a counseling process, but his emo- 
tional needs possibly should be met in a setting or session independent 
of the pregnant adolescent and her parents. In the past when the teen boy 
and girl were perceived as a couple, marriage was expected. Such a 
psychological pressure when resulting in marriage terminates all the 
support benefits that may flow from the girl's family membership 
(Furstenbeig, 1978). Subsequent separation or divorce of the giri from 
the father of the baby usually will not reestablish or reconnect familial 
ties with her family or origin. 
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A third strategy should involve the community and develop aware- 
ness of the magnitude of the problem* Individual community members 
or institutional representatives can hdp develop pregnancy prevention 
strategies* Community and professional leaders should be carefully edu- 
cated to avoid using vague but emotionally scaling program descrip- 
tions popularized by some in hopes of obtaimng support 0^ should not 
suggest that such innovations will completely eliminate teen sexuality, 
venereal disease* and pregnancy. Incorrect emphasis may distort the 
plight of the younger teenager when remedial or preventive options are 
considered by community groups. This is especially true when preven- 
tive alterhativer are considered. Nonpregnant teens, not to mention the 
male sexual partners, may not receive accurate information or services 
that could prevent unintended pregnancy. 

Once aware of the problem the community can identify alternatives 
compatible with local mores and standards. These can run the gamut of 
alternatives, from parenting classes to comprehensive &mily-plaiming 
services. When generated from local concerned citizens, Aese measures 
will pay dividends. Since their impetus is conmiunity leadership, they 
enhance acceptability, and maximize the possibility of continuation. 
Local involvement may also provide tnuned professionals who spon- 
taneously involve diemselves in the community effort at little or no cost 
Conversely, if activities are orchestrated in a professional way, pre- 
viously pregnant teens may voluntarily come forward and serve as peer 
counselors to warn their nonpregnant contemporaries of the conse- 
quences of unintended pregnancy. 

Unfortunately a group of these younger teens, as the statistics reflect, 
will conceive; pregnancy prevention strategies become no longer appro- 
priate and anoUier strategy of maximizing prenatal outcome becomes the 
appioach. Regardless of whether medical risks are associated with age 
instead of timely prenatal care, early entrance and continued main- 
tenance- in a health care system could address both factors. Several 
components exist in the maximization strategy. The first step in such a 
program would be to reach adolescents in the first trimester who are 
possibly pregnant Infonnation on presumptive behavior, in addition to 
physic^ signs, could provide counselors a potent diagnostic tool to work 
with teens. Such a tool would allow more options for young teens; how- 
ever, operationalizing such a suggestion may require a redefinition to 
carefully balance fte health benefits against the possible intrusion in the 
minor's right of privacy. 
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Foster and Miller (1980) stated, "few authors have discussed the role of 
counselor support during adolescent pregnancy..." (p. 236). Fyfe (1980) 
wrote, ''Counselors in both school and agency settings are repeatedly 
involved in counseling situations that include sex-related problems" 
(p. 147). This article provides an ^proach to counseling the pregnant 
adolescent using a step-by-step method. This system uses a structured 
interview providing both the client and the school counselor with a 
positive experience. 

The Problem 

According to the 1979 report of the Office of Adolescent Pregnancy m 
Washington, D.C., over one million giris become pregnant annually. Of 
this number, approximately 600,000 have their babies, 300,000 choose 
abortions, and 100,000 have miscarriages or give up their infants for 
adoption (Poveromo, 1981). 

Increases in sexual activity among teenage girls in America and 
exaggerated fears over usage of birth control pills have given rise to 
teenage pregnancies (Long, 1980). Moreover, results of a survey of 
1,717 giris, 15-19 years old, showed an increase in sexual activity from 
30% in 1971 to 49.9% in 1979. Actual j^regnancies from that same group 
increased from 28.1% in 1971 to 32.5% in 1979. In addition, 55.5% of 
the 17-year-old males, 66% of the 18-year-old males, jid 77.5% of the 
19-year-old males had engaged in sexual intercourse (Kantner & 
Zelnick, 1979). 

As Quinby (1980) pointed out, 80% of all first teenage pregnancies 
arc concdved out of wedlock. Even a laiger increase in teenage preg- 
nancies would occur if family planmr'^ programs were not available. 

O 
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Another factor influencing the sexual activity of youth is the change 
in family structure in America (Lifton, Tavantzis, & Mooney, 1979). 

Projections suggest that soon 45% of all children in the United 
States will be in single-parent families. The rapid geographic 
mobility of our society removes people from familiar settings and 
commimity supports. Today cMldren and adults struggle as they 
seek support and help in facing life crisis, (p. 161) 

Although uncommon in the past, broken households are estimated to 
be one out of seven children raised by a single parent and in cities up to 
one in four (Toffler & Toffler, 1981). 

Surveys indicate that religious groups (Hopkins, 1980) and parents 
(Foster & Miller, 1980) are not providing youth with adequate informa- 
tion on teenage pregnancy. Attitudes may be changing, however, among 
many ministers. 'Today an effective and competent minister must be at 
least conversant in psychotherapy, theological study, and counseling" 
(Faulkner, 1982, p. 22). 

In addition to the lack of information provided to the teenager, 
"family life education, sex education, and contraceptive techniques are 
not permitted to be taught in some schools" (Foster & Miller, 1980, 
p. 236). The school counselor needs a systematic approach to deal with 
youths who are facing the difficulties of pregnancy. There are many 
variables involved in counseling any client, but the following sugges- 
tions might be helpful. 

Pregnancy Counseling for the Individual 

Level 1: Introduction and Rapport Development 

The objective in level 1 is that the counselor, through provision of a 
caring atmosiAiere for the client's present needs, wiU enable the client to 
more easily express her problem. 

CLIENT: Mrs. Brown, I've got to talk to you. 

COUNSELOR: Okay, Jackie, I appreciate your taking time to 
come in. I sense a definite urgency in your voice. 

The counselor should speak slowly if he or she notices that the client 
is particularly nervous and upset Speaking slowly tends to slow down 
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thought processes so that the client can think more clearly. The 
counselor should also be aware of his or her own body language, eye 
contact, etc., and give full attention to the client, including her physical 
comfort. By attending to such details, a counselor is building a 
relationship and establishing a level of comfort ftom the start. 

Level Z: Legality and Confidentiality 

Level 2's objective is that the counselor, through inspection of existing 
laws and policies, will provide the client with guidelines as to the 
possible limitations of confidentiality in this case. 

CLIENT: I've got something very scary I need to tell someone, 
but I don't want my parents to know. 

COUNSELOR THINKS: (This could be a serious problem 
dealing with pregnancy or suicide. ^^Tiat are my legal rights and 
responsibilities in dealing with this case: Whom do I have to 
report?) 

COUNSELOR RESPONDS: Jackie, I see something is really 
bothering you, and I appreciate the trust and honesty you have 
shown in coming to me with your problem. Now, I want to be 
completely honest with you, I want to help you, but if this 
involves others...? (Time is needed here to think about it) Do I 
have yourperaiissionto see your parents, if absolutely necessary? 

Level 3: Affective Empathy 

The objective in level 3 is that the counselor, through reflection of the 
client's affect, will provide the client with an empathic support system. 

CLIENT: Well, uh (sobbing now), I don't know who to turn to. 
(silence) I'm so nervous and afraid. 

COUNSELOR THINKS: (This could be a good time to respond 
to her affect and supply empathic support) 

COUNSELOR RESPONDS: I want to be your friend and tiy to 
help. Let's woric together on this. Okay? 
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Level 4: Dsrective Versus Nondirective Approach 

Level 4*s objective is that the counselor will decide how directive or 
nondirective to become with this client, by observing the client's body 
language, voice level, and other factors. 

CLIENT: Well, Tm pregnant! I feel so confused! My parents will 
just die! Please, tell me what to do! 

COUNSELOR THINKS: (This could require more affective 
responses that will influence my decision as to how directive or 
nondirective to be. Also, will my personal values become a 
problem in providing the student with all possible options? If I 
cannot consider aboition as an option, for example, pethaps the 
client needs to be referred to someone else.) 

COUNSELOR RESPONDS: You feel confused over what has 
happened, Jackie, and you'd like some advice. I understand what 
you must be going through now, and we can explore some alter- 
natives together. (At this point, it could be important to determine 
how she has verified the pregnancy. Many young girls panic at a 
missed period and assume pregnancy.) 

Level 5: Background Information 

The objective in level S is that the counselor, through personalizing the 
choices with the client, will enable the client to deal with the problem 
from her present level of possiWlity. At this point, the counselor could 
ask the client how she sees the problem and what alternatives seem 
realistic to her. Or the counselor can begin gathering background data 
that will be important later. 

Level 6: Alternatives 

Level 6*s objective is that the counselor, through provision of a wide 
variety of altematives, will thoroughly explore with the client as many 
solutions as possible. The counselor would then obtain or suggest certain 
relevant factors, such as those listed in Table 1. 
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Table 1 

Relevant Factors and Key Thoughts 



Factors Key Thoughts 



A. 


Personal Choice 


1. 
2. 


Docs she want the baby? 
Does her parmer want the child? 


B. 


Religious bifluence 


1. 

2 
3. 


What is the signiHcance of what she has done 

versus the church's doctrine? 

Does her church allow abortion? 

If the client has ik> religious affiliation, does she 

want referral to a clergyperson'to discuss her 

alternatives? 


C. 


Present Family 


1. 

2 

3. 
4. 


Can she stay at home during pregnancy? 
Does she have other relatives to whom she can 
mm? 

Would she rather live elsewhere during this time? 
Would the parmer or parmer's family be of 
assistance? 


D. 


Future Family 


1. 

2 


Is marriage a possibility? 
Where would they live? 


E. 


Financial Possibility 


1. 

2 


Do they have the money to have the baby? 
Could they support the baby? 


E 


Referral Sources 


1. 

2 
3. 


Could such agencies as Planned Parenthood or a 
home for unwed mothers be of assistance? 
Is adoption possible? 

Is other individual counseling necessary? If so, 
where? 


G. 


C^eer Ootion? 


1. 

2 


^Vhat ntvMit ^khnrtorftnc e dddI*! ciirTi comnlpfion 

of the school year and obtaining a diploma? 
What future limitations are placed on long-range 
goals — i.e., possible loss of futiure educational or 
career alternatives? 


II 
tu 


Informational Services 








1. Medical Services 


1. 


What hospitals, clinics, and specialized physicians 
are available in the area? 




1 Parenting Skills 


2 


What childbirth, civic, and singlc-parent instruc- 
tional groups are locally available? Could role- 
playing parenting skills be helpful? 




3. Child Care 


3. 


Is a directory of child care services 




Services 




available in the community? 


L 


Follow-up 


1. 

2 


The counselor and client together can look into 
these and other resources for help. 
Further counseling sessions may be scheduled to 
encourage and guide the client 
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A Model for Counsciors 

The school counselor is often in a strategic position to olfer adolescents 
guidance and counseling in coping with pregnancy. Providing teenagers 
with competent, concise, and candid information is a valuable service by 
the school counselor for both adolescents and their parents or guardians. 
In this aiticlCt ideas were outlined to help the school counselor deal with 
the pregnant adolescent client. Therefore, the school counselor who uses 
this model has a step-by-step procedure that school counselors have been 
asking for in their counseling educational training (Eddy, 1981). 
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Chapter 6 

The Challenge of Academic 
Achievement in Early 
Adolescence 

Americans arc becoming increasingly aware of the need for schools to 
promote academic excellence* Individuals in the business community 
and elsewhere complain that young people do not have the basic aca- 
demic skills necessary for economic success in a competitive world. 
Governmental and private commissions have noted the high dropout rate 
in ^unerica's schools and tlie generally poor record of public schools in 
promoting excellence. Politicians and otficr public figures point to Japan 
and some European countries as having a monopoly on excellence in 
education. Although many of these claims arc exaggerated, educators in 
the United States must account for the failure of schools to motivate 
young people to stay in school and to strive for high levels of academic 
achievement 

The main issue raised in Chapter 6 is how middle school counselors 
can contribute to schools' efforts at improving academic achievement 
among young teenagers. These days middle schoolers often have con- 
siderable freedom. Many arc latchkey childrcn who may choose what to 
do when they arrive home from a day at school. More often than not 
they choose leisure, neglecting their academic responsibilities. This 
chapter presents classroom guidance strategies for middle school coun- 
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selors to use in helping youngsters develop a reasonable "work ethic." 
These classroom programs cover such topics as the following: 

• Helping students feel comfortable in the classroom 

• Teaching students to listen carefully to classroom instruction 

• Suggesting appropriate ways for students to cooperate with 
* teachers 

• Identifying and practicing effective time management skills 

• Developing effective ways to study academic material 

• Helping students view themselves as capable learners 

• Affording students opportunities to consider the benefits of hard 
work 

• Identifying public figures who model beneficial woik habits 

Middle school counselors can play an important role in helping 
young people see diemselves as capable students who have the potential 
to realize academic success. As Thelma Blumbeig's article in Chapter 6 
s^iggests, counselors often take the lead in 'transforming low achieving 
and disruptive adolescents into model students" and thus play a 
significant part in the academic mission of middle schools. 
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Succeeding in Middle School: A 
Multimodal Approach 

Edwin R. Gerler, Jn 
Nancy Shannon Drew 
Phyllis Mohr 



Does counseling help students learn the basic school subjects? Can 
counseling improve students* attitude toward school and classroom 
behavioi? Research on school counseling programs over the last two 
decades has shown that counselors can affect the learning climate in 
schools through behavior modification (Thomas, 1974), affective 
education (Wirth, 1977), interpersonal communication training (Asbury, 
1984), and imagery/relaxation training methods (Danielson, 1984; 
Omizo, 1981), Gerler 's (1985) review of elementary school counseling 
research from 1974-1984 provided conclusive evidence that counselors 
can make a difference in children's grades, classroom behavior, attitude 
toward school, and self-esteem. Similarly, St, Clair's (1989) review of 
middle school counseling research showed that counselors can improve 
classroom behavior, reduce students* anxiety, and improve self-concept. 
St, Qair noted, however, that published studies of middle school coun- 
seling constitute only a small part of counseling literature. Much remains 
to be done in terms of examining the effects of counseling programs on 
the learning climate in middle schools. 



The Multimodal Model and Learning 

Lazarus (1985) has aigued persuasively that cognition and learning are 
parts of a psychological whole in human functioning. He delineates the 
domains in human psychological makeup with the convenient acronym, 
**BASIC I,D," which stands for Behavior, Affect, Sensation, Imagery, 
Cognition, Interpersonal Relations, and Diet/Physiology, Lazarus and 
proponents of the multimodal counseling model believe that cognition 
and leaming are affected by what happens in the other domains so that 
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students who have behavior problems, emotional disturbances, inter- 
personal di£ficulties, or any number of other psychological difficulties 
are likely to experience learning problems. Further, proponents (Gerler, 
1982, 1987; Keat, 1979) of this viewpoint have suggested that to pro- 
mote cognitive development and success in leanung, teachers and coun- 
selors should collaborate to provide students with classroom ejqperiences 
that stimulate growth in a variety of domains. 

Research and various case studies have shown the multimodal 
approach to influence variables important to children's learning. Case 
studies, for example, have dcmonstrate<i the positive effects of multi- 
modal programs on children's interpersonal skills and emotional growth 
(Keatt 1985), on children's self-concept (Durbin, 1982), and on chil- 
dren's school woik (Starr & Raykovitz, 1982). Another case study (Keat, 
Metzgar, Raykovitz, & McDonald, 1985) showed that a multimodal 
counseling group improved the school attendance of five third-grade 
boys. Studies of multimodal approaches to group guidance and 
counseling in elementary schools have yielded positive results in such 
areas as school attendance (Gerler, 1980), classroom behavior 
(Anderson, Kinney, & Gerler, 1984), achievement in matliematics and 
language arts (Gerler, Kinney, & Anderson, 1985), and reducing 
procrastination ^orse, 1987). 

Although various studies have tested multimodal approaches with 
children in elementary school settings, research on the effects of multi- 
modal programs with young adolescents in middle schools has been 
limited. The puipcse of this study was to examine the effects of the 
multimodal program, "Succeeding in School," with potenti.il dropouts in 
grades 6-8. Previous research on "Succeeding in School" (Gerler & 
Anderson, 1986) with 900 fourth and fifth graders across North Carolina 
showed the program to have positive effects on attitude toward school, 
classroom behavior, and language arts grades. 



Method 



Participants 



This study involved 98 students in grades 6-8 from five middle schools 
in an urban North Caroliria school district The participants were from 
varying economic, social, and cultural environments and all were 
identified as potential dropouts by the school system. Counselors at the 
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five middle schools volunteercd to conduct classroom guidance sessions 
for the study. 

Procedure 

TTfje middle school counselors who volunteered to participate received 
lacked; of study materials that included (a) directions for implementing 
tfi^ study, (b) a ten*session, classroom guidance unit entitled "Succeed- 
ing in School/' (c) instruments to measure the effects of the umt and 
directions for scoring the instruments, and (d) forms for recording the 
data collected* The counselors also participated in an orientation session 
prior to implementing the program* Parent permission was required of 
all students involved in the program. (A 20-page packet of materials for 
conducting this study is available for elementary and middle school 
counselors who are interested in implementing and evaluating this 
program in their own schools* Persons interested in obtaining a copy of 
this packet should write to: Edwin R* Gerler, Jr., Department of 
Counselor Education, North Carolina State University, Raleigh, North 
Carolina 27695-7801.) 

Counselors^ directions for implementing the study. Counselors 
received carefiil written instructions for implementing the classroom 
gmdance study in their schools* The instructions identified the purpose 
of the study and outlined specific steps for counselors to follow in 
carrying out the study. These steps directed couaselors (a) to explain to 
school principals the purpose of the study and to assure principals that 
all data collected would be kept confidential and that no student would 
be identified individually to anyone outside the school, (b) to discuss the 
nature of the study with teachers whose pupils were participating and 
then to assign students randomly to treatment and control groups, (c) to 
conduct the classroom guidance imit ''Succeeding in School" once per 
week for ten weeks with the treatment group participants [control group 
members received the same unit after the study was completed], (d) to 
administer an Attitude toward School (Miller, 1973) instrument to each 
student during the week before and the week after the classroom 
guidance unit was presented, and (e) to have teachers complete an 
Elementary Guidance Behavior Rating Scale (Anderson, Kinney, & 
Gerier, 1984; Gerier, Kinney, & Anderson, 198^ for each student and 
record students* conduct and subject matter grades immediately before 
and after the guidance unit 
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The classroom guidance unit. The classroom guidance unit. 
"Succeeding in School," which counselors conducted with the treatment 
group children involved the following ten 50-minute sessions (Gerler. 
1987): 

SESSION 1: SUCCESSFUL PEOPLE 

A. Discuss reasons for the unit and ground rules for discussion. 

B. Place the names of several successful people on the chalkboard 
(Sally Ride, astronaut; Michael Jackson, singer, Jesse Jackson, 
politician) and have the students discuss what these successful 
persons have in common. Focus the discussion on success and 
what it takes to be successful. 

C. Have students add names to the list of successful people and 
continue to discuss ingredients of success. 

D. Have students discuss times they have worked hard at school and 
experienced success. 

E. Ask students to consider what successes they expect to experience 
in the future. 

SESSION 2: BEING COMFORTABLE IN SCHOOL 

A. Review highlights of the first session. 

B. Introduce the topic of relaxation. Discuss why and how different 
people relax. 

C. Discuss several methods of relaxation and have the students 
practice some of these methods. 

D. Discuss times that the students felt relaxed at school. (Differen- 
tiate between feeling relaxed and being excited or having fun.) 

SESSION 3: BEING RESPONSIBLE IN SCHOOL 

A. Review the session on relaxation. 

B. Discuss how the students can sometimes learn the meaning of 
responsibility from reading stories about responsible people. 

C. Suggest some stories or books the students might read. 

D. Define responsibility in terms of self and others. 

E. Discuss times that the students behaved responsibly at school. 

SESSION 4: LISTENING IN SCHOOL 

A. Review the meaning of responsibility and ask students to share 
examples of their responsible behavior since the previous session. 
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B. Ask students to close their eyes and listen to the sounds in the 
room. 

C. Have students discuss the experience and the importance of 
careful listening at school and elsewhere. 

D. Define a good listener as someone who pays attention, knows 
what is said, and does not interrupt or distract 

E. Conduct some listening roleplay experiences. 

F. Discuss times that students listened in school with good results. 

SESSION 5: ASKING FOR HE JP IN SCHOOL 

A. Review listening skills. 

B. Conduct the activities to help students practice the skills of 
listening and asking questions. 

C. Discuss times that the students have had to ask questions in 
school and have received help. 

SESSION 6: HOW TO IMPROVE AT SCHOOL 

A. Review the skills of listening and asking questions. 

B. Have students discuss how these skills might help to improve 
their school work. 

C. Ask students to identify a subject they would like to improve in 
and to discuss how they might work toward the improvement. 
Have individuals identify improvements they have already made 
in their school woric 

SESSION 7: COOPERATING WITH PEERS AT SCHOOL 

A. Review student reactions to the previous session. 

B. Write the word "cooperation" on the chalkboard. Have students 
suggest words using each letter of "cooperation" to reflect the 
spirit of cooperation (e.g., caring, others, etc.). 

C. Conduct roleplay activities that help students practice coopera- 
tion. 

D. Discuss times that students have cooperated with each other at 
school. 

SESSION 8: COOPERATING WITH TEACHERS 

A. Review the session on cooperating with peers. 

B. Have students complete the following sentences: "If I were 
teacher for a day, I'd..." "I wish my teachers would..." "I would 
like to talk with a teacher about..." 
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C. Conduct a "Dear Abby" activity. Hand out blank cards and have 
students finish the statement: "I would like to get along better 
with my teacher, but my problem is..." 

D. Have students discuss ways they have cooperated with their 
teachers. 

SESSION 9: THE BRIGHT SIDE OF SCHOOL 

A. Review the discussion about cooperating with teachers. 

B. Have students identify some things about school they dislike and 
then consider what might be positive about those things. 

C. Have students describe some positive happenings at school. 

SESSION 10: THE BRIGHT SIDE OF ME 

A. Review the highlights of the previous nine sessions. 

B. Have students describe what they leamed about themselves and 
their strengths during the sessions. 

C. Give students the oppoitunity to receive positive feedback from 
one another. 

Instrumentation and data follectioiu Counselors used the follow- 
ing five measures to assess students' progress resulting from partici- 
pation in the classroom guidance imit: 

1. Ratings cf student behavior. l^hcTS(^mpl^^ 

Guidance Behavior Rating Scale (JSGBRS) for each pupil in the treat- 
ment and control groups during the week before and the week after 
counselors led the classroom guidance unit The EGBRS, which was 
designed by a team of counselors, counselor educators, and education 
consultants and used in two previous elementary sdiool guidance studies 
(Anderson, Kinney, & Gerier, 1984; Gerier, Kinney, & Anderson, 1985), 
consists of 20 items in which teachers rate negative classroom behaviors 
on a Likert scale ranging from "behavior observed constantly"=5 to 
"behavior observed never''=l. The highest total score possible on the 
scale is 100 and the lowest possible is 20, with lower scores indicating 
preferred classroom behavior. Items from the EGBRS include "How 
often does ihe student interfere with the activities of others, fail to give 
attention to the task at hand, or use available time unwisely?" No data on 
readability or validity are available on this instrument 

2. Students' conduct ratings. Teachers who volunteered their stu- 
dents to participate in the study recorded classroom conduct ratings for 
treatment and control group members before and after the classroom 
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guidance unit Conduct ratings were based on a 10-point scale with 1 
being the highest rating and 10 the lowest 

3. Students' attitude toward school. Participants in the treatment and 
control groups completed a modified version of the Attitude toward 
School instrument (Miller, 1973) during the week before and the week 
after tlie guidance unit This instrument has been used by the Mnnesota 
Department of Education to assess the effects of psychological education 
activities. The instrument consists of 25 multiple-choice sentence com- 
pletion items which assess students' attitudes toward such matters as 
teaching, subject matter, and homework* Each item offers four choices to 
students with the fir t choice indicating the most negative attitude 
toward school through the fourth choice indicating the most positive 
attitude. The highest total score possible on the scale is 100 and the 
towest possible is 25, with higher scores indicating more positive atti- 
tudes toward school. No data on reliability or validity are available on 
this instrument 

4. Students' grades. Teachers who volunteered their students to par- 
ticipate in the study recorded grades for treatment and control group 
members before and after the classroom guidance unit The grades were 
based on a 12-point scale with A (or A+) = 12 through F = 1. The pre- 
treatment grades were regular classroom grades averaged from the 
grading period immediately prior to the guidance unit The post- 
treatment grades were regular classroom grades averaged from the 
grading period during which the guidance unit was implemented. 



No significant changes were observed on any of the dependent measures 
with the exception of the Attitude toward School instrument Table 1 
shows the pre^st means and standard deviations of participants* scores 
on the Attitude toward School instrument All groups showed improved 
scores on the instrument, with the treatment group showing a mean 
increase of 2.19 and the control a mean increase of 1.21. The treatment 
groups* improvement was significant, t = 1.981, p < .05. This improve- 
ment seems to have been largely accounted for by the increased scores 
among females in the treatment group. Females in the treatment group 
showed a mean increase on the instrument of 3.36, a significant gain, 
t = 2.758, p < .01. Male participants in the treatment group showed a 
gain of only 1.56 on the measure. 



Results 
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Table 1 

Means and Standard Deviations on Pre/Post-Scores for 
Attitude Toward School Measure 





Pre 


Post 


Groups 


M 


SD 


M 


SD 


All Participants: 
Treatment (« = 49) 


65.55 


10.42 


67.74 


1028 


Control (« = 49) 


66.69 


10.59 


67.90 


11.08 


Female Participants: 
Treatment (.1 = 17) 


65.88 


11.15 


69.24 


9.90 


Control (n = 17) 


65.65 


9.94 


68.71 


1223 


Male Participants: 
Treatment (« = 32) 


65.38 


10.19 


66.94 


10.55 


Control (« = 32) 


67.25 


11.03 


67.47 


10.60 



Note. School attitude scores ranged from 25 to 100 with higher scores indicating 
positive attitudes toward schooL 



Discussion 

The "Succeeding in School" program seemed to have a positive influ- 
ence on middle school students' attitudes toward school. This finding is 
consistent with results of an earlier study (Gerler & Anderson, 1986) in 
North Carolina which showed the program improving the school atti- 
tudes of children in grades four and five. The finding is also consistent 
with reports of the program's effects on elementary school children in 
Florida's Dade County Public Schools (Ruben, 1989). The implications 
of these results are important because truancy and dropping out of 
school appear to be rooted in the upper elementary and middle school 
years. A previous longitudinal study (Gerler, 1980) showed, in fact, that 
guidance strategies of this kind have positive effects on school atten- 
dance. Thus, counselors and teachers who implement such programs in 
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their classrooms may contribute to dropout prevention efforts of school 
systems. 

..Interestingly, the middle school girls participating in the "Succeeding 
in School'* program seemed to improve their attitudes toward school 
more than did the boys. This finding raises questions about the content 
and implementation of the program and other similar classroom guid- 
ance siralegies: How can we tailor these programs to meet the develop- 
mental needs of middle school boys? What aspects of the content or 
implementation of the programs are better suited to girls than boys? A 
component that could have been included in this study and probably 
should be included in future studies of this kind is a pre-, post-measure 
of psycho/social development. Interestingly, a recent study of moral 
reasoning (Mohr, Sprinthall, & Geiier, 1987) indicated that girls in early 
adolescence reasoned at higher developmental levels than boys when 
confronted with social dilemmas related to drug use. These findings 
suggest that psychological education programs and classroom guidance 
strategies need to pay special attention to apparent developmental dif- 
ferences between boys and girls in early adolescence. 

The outcomes of this study must be viewed cautiously. To begin 
with, since the Attitude toward School measure has undetermined 
reliability and validity, the scores collected from the instrument cannot 
be viewed with complete confidence. Some caution is also necessary 
regarding the assignment of students to the treatment and control groups. 
Because of practical considerations, counselors could not always 
randomly assign individual students to the treatment and control groups. 
Analysis of pretest data, however, showed no significant differences 
between the groups, thus providing reasonable assurance that random 
assignment was effective. 

Another limitation of this study was the lack of a placebo group. 
Critelli and Neumann (1984) have aigued persuasively in favor of using 
placebos in studies of psychological interventions. The lack of a placebo 
creates the possibility that other factors, including the novelty of the 
experience, or perhaps the intensity of it, caused the observed changes. 
Virtually all the students involved in the study, however, had experi- 
enced classroom guidance in elementary school. It seems likely, there- 
fore, that the content of the guidance sessions rather than the novelty of 
the experience contributed to the treatment i;roup's progress on the 
Attitude toward School measure. 
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Conclusion 

The "Succeeding in School" program has been shown to have important 
effects on the educational process in elementary and middle schools. The 
present study adds some additional information about the influence of 
the program on middle school stud^ts. Many other questions about the 
program need to be studied, in particular, how the effects of the program 
differ between boys and girls. Additional research witii "Succeeding in 
School" is currently being completed in several North Carolina school 
systems and should help to answer some of these questioris. 
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EiTects of a Classroom Guidance 
Unit on Sixth Graders' 
Examination Performance 



Natalie Susan Wilson 



Helping low-achieving and underachieving students to improve their 
academic penormance is one of the greatest challenges now facing 
counselors and other educators. During the past 25 years, many 
counseling approaches have been used in an attempt to assist these 
students, including group counseling (Altmann, Conklin, & Hughes, 
1972; Benson & Blocher, 1967; Finney & Van Dalsem, 1969), individual 
counseling (McCowan, 1968; Schmieding, 1966), alternate group and 
individual counseling (Mezzano, 1968), peer counseling (Vriend, 1969), 
and behavioral strategies (Andrews, 1971; Ladouceur & Armstrong, 
1983). 

Although no single method has consistently produced positive 
results, a rccent review (Wilson, 1986a) of studies evaluating counselor 
interventions with low-achieving and underachieving elementary, 
middle, and high school pupils found that characteristics of successful 
treatment programs included (a) counseling with study skills instruction, 
(b) leader-structured rather than client- or group-structured approaches, 
and (c) group rather than individual counseling. The review also 
revealed that, among programs providing study skill training, most 
offered such instruction through individual or small-group counseling 
fonnats. Recently, interest has been increasing in the use of classroom- 
based study skills units that allow counselors to woik with more students 
than can be served by traditional one-to-one or small-group approaches. 
Although descriptions of classroom guidance programs focusing on 
study skiUs and habits are now appearing in the literature (Beale, 1981; 
Castagiia & Codd, 1984; Maher & Thompson, 1980), the impact of these 
programs on academic performance is unclear because very few have 
been evaluated with experimental designs or any other method of 
assessment 
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Students making the transition from elementary to middle school 
may need special assistance in developing appropriate study and test- 
taking skills, habits, and attitudes* In middle school, pupils typically 
encoimter for the first time examinations covering the wo± of a semes- 
ter or a full yean Faced with this new academic requirement, they may 
become anxious, study ineffectively, and perform far below their ability 
(Wilson, 1986b). Low-achieving students, who already arc struggling to 
cope with the greater demands of the middle school curriculum, are 
especially at risk of acquiring poor examination-related habits and 
attitudes that may handicap them throughout their educational careers* 

In this study I evaluated the effectiveness of a guidance unit offered 
on four consecutive days and intended to help classroom-sized groups of 
low-achieving middle school students to prepare for final examinations* 
I designed tlie unit to mclude the dimensions of successful treatment 
programs described above: (a) a combination of study skills training and 
counseling support, (b) a structured or leader-directed format, and (c) a 
group setting. Because researchers had suggested in previous investi- 
gations that peer group influence can be a powerful tool in positively 
affecting achievement (Anderson, 1976; Vriend, 1969), a group-centered 
rather than a lecture approach was used in the classroom to achieve 
maximum peer interaction. 

The purpose of the investigation was to address the following 
questions: 

1. Would students who participated in the guidance unit make 
significantly higher grades on their final examinations than would 
students in a control group who did not participate in the unit? 

2. Would students participating in the unit fail significantly fewer 
examinations than would students in the control group? 



Participants 

The participants were sixth-grade students at the only middle school in a 
rural Virginia county, which has a total enrollment of about 3,000. 
Students with one or more failures in their five academic subjects 
(English, reading, mathematics, science, and social studies) at the end of 
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the fourth of six maridng periods were included in the study. Failure was 
defined, according to the school district's policy, as grade below 74.5%. 
Students eiuoUed in special education programs, including classes for 
the mentally retarded and learning disabled, were excluded from 
consideration. The school reflected a mixed ethnic composition (65% 
White and 35% Black), with the largest proportion of students from 
families of middle socioeconomic status. 

Counselor 

The middle school counselor conducted the four-day unit. Her 
orientation program consisted of two sessioas with me, in which I gave 
her an overview of the study, a detailed guide to conducting the 
activities, and all student handouts. The orientation also included an 
observation component, in which the counselor observed me conducting 
the third session of the unit with a sixth-grade class used as the pilot 
group. The counselor had a master's degree in education, had completed 
a one-semester practicum at the middle school level, and was certified as 
a secondary school counselor. Her experience included a one-year, half- 
time position as a counselor for Grades 7 and 8 and several years of 
teaching at the secondary level. The middle school position was her first 
full-time job as a counselor. 

Treatment Materials 

The unit consisted of four 50-minute sessions of activities that I 
developed to assist students in exploring study skills, habits, and 
attitudes related to preparing for and taking examinations. Two weeks 
before the study began, I conducted a field test of the unit in the same 
middle school in a sixUi-grade art class. I selected this class from among 
the nonacademic exploration classes because it included a high pro- 
portion of students (8 out of 24) with one or more failures. As a result of 
feedback from the pilot group, I revised portions of several activities for 
the final experiment. Students participating in the field test were not 
considered in selecting participants for the study. 

The unit capitalized on adolescents* involvement and interest in peer 
relationships by using a small-group ratiier than a lecture approach, in 
which students worked together in grouj s of five or six to explore prob- 
lems and solutions related to taking examinations. The sessions followed 
a four-part process: (a) identification of problems m preparing for and 
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taking examinations, (b) assessment of examination-related habits and 
attitudes, (c) exploration of causes of examination problems and devel- 
opment of possible solutions, (d) application of knowledge and concepts 
acquired in the unit to typical examination problems. Activities included 
small-group discussions, completion of a checklist and prolile of study 
and test-taking habits, and group problem-solving exercises. A coun- 
selor's guide to the unit contained objectives for each session and step- 
by-step instmctions for conducting the activities. A summary of the four 
sessions is provided below. The unit is presented in its entirety in V^llson 
(1986b). 

First session. The counselor began by explaining that she would be 
working with students for the next four days to help them do their best 
on the upcommg examinations. After reviewing the purposes of tests and 
examinations, the counselor listed on the board four areas relating to test 
preparation: (a) study habits at school, (b) study habits at home, (c) test- 
taking habits, and (d) study and test-taking attitudes. Students then 
formed small groups, selected a recorder tc take notes on their discus- 
sion, and, using the four areas as a guide, identified problems they 
encountered in preparing for and taking tests and examinations. Such 
problems included difficulty in organizing study material, conflicting 
demands on after-school time, postponing study until the night before a 
test, difficulty in concentrating during tests, and failure to proofread 
tests. After recorders presented their groups' responses orally, the 
counselor led a class discussion focusing on the most frequently cited 
problems. The counselor collected the recorders' papers for use in the 
third session. 

Second Session* Each student received a multiple-choice Checklist 
of Study and Test-Taking Habits developed for the unit. The checklist 
was designed to promote self-examination of students* present study and 
test-taking hattts and attitudes and consisted of 28 multiple-choice items 
assessing the four areas identified in the previous session. The counselor 
guided the students through the checklist as a class, with volunteers 
reading the questions aloud. Students then took turns guessing which 
answers were most appropriate, awarded themselves 0, 1, or 2 points for 
their own responses according to the counselor's instructions, and 
discussed the choices. The counselor collected the checklists for use in 
the next session. 

Third Session. The counselor returned the checklists and helped the 
students plot their scores in each of the four areas on a Study and Test- ' 
Taking Profile created for the unit. This profile is a chart on which 
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students can graph their scores in each the four areas assessed in the 
Checklist ofSfidy and Test-Taking Habits] study habits at school, study 
habits at home, test-taking habits, and study and test^taking attitudes. 
Scores range from a low of 0 to a high of 14 for each area. A shaded 
strip across the center of the graph allows students to see where average 
scores will fall for each area. 

After separating into their original groups from the first session, the 
students used the recorders' papers from the first day and their own pro- 
files to review and expand the list of examination problems they had 
developed during the first session. Each group then discussed possible 
causes of these problems and suggested ways to solve them. The 
recorders presented the results of group discussions to the entire class as 
they did in the first session. 

Fourth Session. After the class had formed the same groups as 
before, each group received one of five Exam Emergency handouts, 
vignettes depicting problems typically encountered by middle school 
students in preparing for and taking examinations. For example, the 
"Football Fred" vignette described a student who has trouble finding 
time for both football practice and his school woik. Groups discussed the 
possible causes of and solutions to their examination emeigencies, and 
recorders presented the vignettes and the results of group discussions to 
the class. The counselor concluded the unit by helping students sum- 
marize what they had learned and develop goals for improving their own 
examination performance. Some of the more common goals included 
organizing a regular study time and sticking to it; bringing home all 
necessary study materials, such as textbooks and notebooks; reviewing 
old texts and quizzes before examinations; and studying well in advance 
of examinations rather than the night before. 

Procedure 

The school's printout of student grades was first examined to deteimine 
how many sixth graders had at least one failure at the end of the fourth 
marking period. The 52 identified students were randomly assigned to 
one of two groups, and the two groups were then randomly assigned to 
either the experimental or the control condition by flipping a coin. 

The experimental students participated in the guidance unit with the 
middle school counselor during their sixth or seventh period, when they 
ordinarily would have their nonacademic exploration class (music, art, 
band, or library skills). The unit was presented for four consecutive days 
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two weeks before final examinations. I did not "ell exploration c>ass 
teachers whether the experimental students were in the treatment or 
control group, but it was necessary to give the teachers these students* 
names so they could be excused from the exploration class. On the four 
days of the unit, the experimental students reported directly to a 
oesignated sixth-grade classroom that was available for both pehods. 
Students in the control group received no additional guidance services 
and remained in their exploration classes. 

At the end of the unit, the counselor prepared a summary of the 
sessions for use in evaluating treatment fidelity, the degree to which the 
unit had been delivered according vo my specifications. The counselor's 
summary and posttreatment conferences with me revealed that, with the 
sixth-period group, ^e had conducted the unit according to the guide. In 
the seventh period group, however, the counselor had presented the 
Exam Emeigency vignettes on the fourth day ol me unit as an individual 
activity rather than as a small-group activity in an effort to keep students 
on task. 

Because of the brevity of the unit, students missing one or more 
sessions w^:re excluded from the final analysis. This resulted in five 
participants being dropped from the study — two in the sixth-period 
group and three in the seventh-period group— leaving 24 experimental 
students and 23 control students for the final analysis. To determine 
whether loss of participants had resulted in nonequivalent groups, 
students' grade quotients and pretreatment failure rales were compared 
using aests. The results indicated that» although the mean grade quotient 
of the experimental group was slightly higher and the pretreatment 
failure rate somewhat lower than the quotient and rate of the control 
group, the differences were not statistically significant (see Table 1). 
Moreover* the statistical analysis was designed to adjust for these 
differences. 

Instruments 

For analysis, the scores of the experimental students in the two periods 
were pooled, as were the scores of the two groups of control students. 
For each student involved in the study, a final examination mean was 
calculated from examination grades in the five academic subjects. 
Grades were analyzed in their original values on a 0-100 scale with 
grades below 74.5 designated as failing. A mean final examination score 
was calculated for the treatment group and for the control group. The 
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Table 1 

T-Tests for Initial Differences Between Groups 



Variable 


n 


M 


SD 


t 


df 


P 


Grud^ Quotient 
Experimental 


24 


96.25 


13.37 








Caitrol 


23 


91.61 


10.66 


-1.31 


45 


.196 


Pre-treatmentfailure rate 
Experimental 


24 


2.00 


1.14 








Control 


23 


2.17 


1.19 


0.51 


45 


.612 



number of examinations failed was also detennined for each student and 
a mean was calculated for each group. 



Results 

A one-way analysis of covariance (ANCOVA) was used to analyze the 
data collected, with treatment or participation in the guidance unit serv- 
ing as the independent variable. Prctreatment failure rate was employed 
as a covariate to control statistically for any potential pretreatment 
differences that ' uld confound posttreatment differences between the 
groups. A level of significance of .05 was used in evaluating the results. 
Results of the ANCOVA revealed that there was a main effect for treat- 
ment on examination average (see Table 2). 

Students in the treatment group (Af = 73.96) scored significantly 
higher on examination average than students in the control group: 
Af = 68.62, F(1.44) = 4.33, p < .05. There was no significant difference 
in examination failure rate between experimental students (M=2.25 and 
control students (M = 2.65), F(1.44) = 1.19, p > .05). Table 3 presents 
unadjusted means for examination average and examination failure rate 
for each group, as well as posttreatment means and differences adjusted 
for the effects of the covariate. 
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Table 2 

Analysis of Covariance for Exam Average and Exam Failure 
Rate Using Pretreatment Failure Rate as a Covariate 



Source of Variation 4f MS F P 

Exam average 
Covariate 

Rretreatmcnt failure rate 1 1542.13 20.02 .000 
l^tm^t 

Guidance unit 1 333.64 433 .430 

Exam failure rate 
Covariate 

Pretreatment failure rate 1 16.93 10.97 .002 
Tteatment 

Guidance unit 1 1.83 1.19 .282 



Table 3 

Descriptive Statistics for Effects of the Guidance Unit on 
Exam Average and Exam Failure Rate 



Unadjusted Adjusted Adjusted 

Item and Group M SD M Differences 



Exam average 

Experimental 74.39 6.09 73.96 

Cbntrol 68.17 13.62 68.62 

Examfdlure rate 

Experimental 2.21 1.29 2.25 

Control 2.70 1.46 2.65 



5.34* 



-0.40 



♦Significant at the p < .05 level. 
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After the differences were adjusted for examination average, tlie 
experimental students scored 5.34 poin:s higher than the control 
students, a difference that is significant at the p < .05 level The adjusted 
difference between groups for examination failure rate was only 
-.40(p > .05). The finding of no significant difference between groups 
for examination fmlure rate may have been partly due to the coarseness 
of the measme. Nevertheless, the effect was in the predicted direction, 
with the experimental group failing fewer examinations than did the 
control group. 



Discussion 

The findings indicated that students who participated in the unit attained 
significantly higher examination averages than did students in the control 
group. Some cautionary notes are needed, however. First, variability in 
the control students* examination grades was greater than in the grades 
made by the experimental students (see Table 3). Two of the control 
students each had a grade of zero on one examination and one had zeros 
on two examinations, because of their failure to attend examination 
sessions for reitain courses and subsequent failure to attend examination 
makeups. Seme of the experimental students had extremely low grades 
on their examinations, but none had a zero on any examination. The 
three control students* scores were included in the analysis, just as the 
middle school included them in calculating those students* final 
examination averages and yearly cumulative averages. Although the 
control students' zeros certainly contributed to the difference between 
the experimental an.'i control groups, deleting their scores fix)m the 
analysis would have had the effect of ignoring the practical considera- 
tions operating in a public school setting and removing the lowest 
performing participants from the study, thus biasing the results in a nega- 
tive direction. 

Seconds the possibility of a Hawthome effect (Roethlisbeiger & 
Dickson, 1939) carmot be discounted in evaluating the results. Although 
the original research design called for the counselor to conduct guidance 
activities unrelated to study and test-taking skills and attitudes for an 
equal amount of time with the control students in the week after the 
experiment, this procedure would have interfered with her preregistration 
activities with seventh graders and dismpted exploration classes for two 
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consecutive weeks instead of one week. Consequently, the plan was 
modified, and the control students received no special activity to control 
for the attention factor potentially present m a novel intervention. Like 
all sixth graders in Vxc middle school, however, the control students had 
participated in several classroom guidance sessions regulaiiy conducted 
by the coxmselor during the year as part of the developmental guidance 
program. 

Given these limitations, Ais study provides additional evidence that 
treatment programs combining study skills instruction with counseling in 
a structured group setting can have positive effects on the academic 
perfonnance of low-achieving and underachieving students. Because the 
treatment consisted of several different elements, such as study skills 
training, counseling support, small-group format, and classroom setting, 
precisely which components contrilwted to achieving these results is not 
clear. Nevertheless, the superior examination performance by the 
students in the experimental group lends support to oie use of brief class- 
room guidance programs by school counselors. Because many treatment 
programs of much greater duration fail to obtam positive results (Wilson, 
1986a), the effectiveness of a four-day intervention merits continued 
investigation. 

The study suggests several directions for further research on this type 
of counseling intervention. Hrst, subsequent investigations should 
involve more counselors. Although the unit was highly stractured and 
the counselor was given detailed directions for conducting all activities, 
the possibility of confounding counselor characteristics with treatment 
outcomes could not be avoided because the middle school had only one 
counselor Second, including more students in treatment groups would 
provide a more precise test of the efficacy of classroom-based inter- 
ventions. Loss of participants resulted in treatment groups of only 15 and 
14 students, larger than the average group counseling size but smaller 
than the typical class size. Finally, a variation of the experimental design 
could be used, in which the unit's effectiveness with a sample of 
individual students or several small groups of students is contrasted with 
the efficacy of the same unit with one or more classroom-sized groups. 
Such a design would permit a systematic comparison of a classroom 
guidance intervention with traditional strategies for woricing with low 
achievers and underachievers. 
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Transforming Low Achieving and 
Disruptive Adolescents into Model 
Students 

Thelma L. Blumberg 



The growing problem of discipline fix)m mild behavioral disruptions to 
criminal activity, confronts the junior high school counselor daily. The 
topic has been reviewed by maiiy researchers in terms of both etiology 
and treatment (Birman & Natriello, 1978; Doyle, 1978; Feldhusen, 1978; 
Litt, 1978; Quay, 1978). Doyle (1978), for example, has discussed the 
question of whether students today behave worse than they did in the 
past He concluded that problems caused by disniptive behavior in the 
classroom were less serious at the turn of the century than they arc now 
because disruptive students could be removed from school or did not 
attend at alL The same year, Feldhusen (1978) outlined four broad 
reasons for current school problems: (a) psychological and sociological 
variables, (b) television, (c) political and social influences, and (d) the 
school it^^lt 



Intervention: An Overview 

Regardless of the reason, those who have reviewed current research on 
behavior management do agree that the use of behavior management 
through social and material reinforcement systems can be highly 
effective and rewarding (Feldhusen, 1978; Jenson, 1978), Harris (1972) 
and Ulrich, Stachnik, and Mabry (1974) have reviewed numerous 
studies that demonstrate the successful use of behavior management 
strategies for adolescents in school. Social and material reinforcement in 
the schools using such systems as token economies, contingency 
contracting, and group contingencies have been described by Blackman 
and Silterman (1975), Buckley and Walker (1973), Harris (1972), 
Homme (1977), Patterson (1977), and Zifferblatt (1970), 
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Intervention: On the Scene 

Important questions face the school counselor. How can these tried and 
proven techniques be sandwiched into busy schedules: Is it possible to 
serve many children on an individual basis? How can a counselor learn 
what a student is doing on a daily basis in all classes when tlie chTM 
moves from one classroom teacher to another? An exciting and flexible 
tool that helps counselors respond to these needs has been designed. It is 
a Daily Progress Report (DPR), an ordinary, simple device that resem- 
bles the conduct slip sometimes used by school counselors and adminis- 
trators (see Figure 1). The results of using it have been so dramatic and 
rewarding that it is believed to be adaptable for use in a variety of 
institutions by almost anyone whose service is related to the field of 
mental health. 



Daily Progress Report: Description 

The DPR has a space for teachers to enter a grade of "poor, fair, good, or 
excellent" for behaviors that are selected as basic. Those that can be 
chosen are "on time for claims, brought materials, previous home assign- 
ment completed, drill, completed classwork, and conduct and coopera- 
tion." There is also space for teachers to add special ran arks and for 
parents to sign and write comments. 

Case Study: Billy 

The story of Billy demonstrates the power of the DPR to reverse the 
disruptive behavior pattern of a junior high school student who had been 
experiencing serious behavior problems since kindergarten. Although 
the DPR works even on a short-ierm basis, Billy, a seventh grader, car- 
ried one for an entire semester. When first referred, his behavior was 
so disruptive that his teachers were certran lie was seriously emotionally 
disturbed. A review of Billy's earli^; evaluations, however, suggested 
that he was a learning-disabled child. Because his behavior had 
prompted nothing but scolding and punishment all of his life. Billy 
genuinely believed he could never behave appropriately in school. 
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DAILY PROGRESS REPORT 



Student's Name 



Grade 



Date 



To Tsschar: 



To the Student: 



Please evaluate this student in the areas stated dunng your class 

Use appropriate words such as 

POOR - FAIR - GOOD - EXCEUENT 

This form is to be presented to each teacher at the beflinning of the class and 
picked up at the end of the class The completed form <s to be returned to 



Tea 


Cher's Signature 


/ 


/A 

/ <^ 


/ ^^^/ 
/^/// / 


/ / i / 

/ / ^ / Comments 


1 


















2 


















3 


















4 


Lu^;cH 
















5 


















6 


















7 



















Parent Signature: 
Commenta: 



Figure 1 
Daily Progress Report 
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Background and Description 

Billy bnd recently returned to his mother's home after spending most of 
his years in foster care. By the age of eigh:. he had already lived in four 
different homes. He was a blond, blue-eyed child, short for his 13 years, 
and thin. Although he had average to high average intellectual potential, 
he was a low achiever, and he was on medication for hyperactivity. His 
spelling ability, his weakest area, was five years below that expected of 
someone hi i> age. 

Billy's Specific Problems 

When I first met Billy in February, he had already failed all subjects for 
the fi»ist semester and had received all "Us" in conduct on his report 
cards. Qassroom behaviors included constantly taking and interrupting 
the teachers, daily altercations with peers, and scratching his arms and 
face until they bled. Billy's mother was so discouraged with his frequent 
disciplinary removals from school that she spoke of returning him to 
foster care. 

Techniques Used 

1. Billy was seen each day before school, very briefly, at which time 
each favorable item on the DPR was reviewed orally, and he was praised 
enthusiastically 

2* When Billy made even small changes in behavior in the begin- 
ning, material rewards were used to motivate hrni. Based on how many 
good ratings he earned each week, he could choose from various pens, 
pencils, erasers, and other school supplies. 

3. As Billy's behavior improved, the use of these items was phased 
out For larger blocks of jood behavior he could earn such rewards as 
being escorted to the teachers and administrators of his choice to share 
his improved DPRs with them, choosing from a variety of used 
American Automobile Association city and state maps; that he treasured 
highly, and choosing from various good behavior certificates to take 
home* 

4. Conferences were held with Billy's cluster teachers. They were 
asked to verbalize their good comments to Billy as they wrote theii5 on 
the DPR. 
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5. While seeing Billy daily, I found it required little additional effort 
on my part to offer him structure for learning to spell, which was his 
greatest weakness. Also, he enjoyed bringing in pictures he had drawn to 
be hung on my oflBce walls. 

6. Conferences were held with Billy's mother, and she too was urged 
to praise him for his good efforts with DPR. 

The following results in Billy's progress were realized by Jime when 
(a) he received all passing grades on his report card and "satisfactory" 
for conduct from all of his teachers, (b) the destructive scratching of his 
face and arms was eliminated completely, and (c) his mother reported 
she was much better able to manage him at home. 

Beneficial Side-Effects 

Billy's progress provided poignantly touching experiences for me. One 
day I had a backup of students waiting in my ofiRce; consequently, in my 
haste, I skipped something important on Billy's DPR; "Excellent +++" 
had been marked in the column for conduct. When he brought this to my 
attention, I was struck with its importance to him; I realized the extreme 
significance of the smallest success in a young life so lacking in any 
success until then. 

On another occasion, I suggested to Billy's mother that she let him 
know she was pleased with 1 's changing behavior. When he came in the 
next day, I could tell by his satisfied expression that he had something 
very special to tell me. I was stunned when he described in dramatic 
detail the simple fact that his mother hugged him. Best of all, I have my 
own permanent written records documenting the change in his teachere' 
comments, which have evolved from remarks such as "does obscene 
things" and "had to be restrained" to "conduct is excellent." 



Only important highliglits of how to maintain a daily progress report are 
outlined here, because space does not permit in-depth explanations. 

1. Gather background information. Examine cumulative, confiden- 
tial, and even elementary records for strengths and weaknesses. 

2. Establish rapport. Use any strengths, hobbies, interests, or talents 
uncovered in the records that you can sincerely praise to build con- 
fidence and self-esteem. 



Directions for Daily Progress Report 
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3. Determine reinforcement. Make a judgment about which rein- 
forcem to use to stimulate good DPR ratings. For some students a 
mere pa. on the back is sufficient; however, others need material 
motivators just to get started. There is an opportunity to be innovative in 
determining what reinforcement to use by searching for desirable prizes 
that cost little or nothing. 

4, Build enthusiasm. Getting a student to carry a DPR is a delicate 
matter. Examples of questions to ask include: 

• Is there anything you would change in school? 

• How Ci n I help you in school? 

• Do you sometimes do good tilings in school that nobody 



Students* responses to tiiese questions will inevitably provide open- 
ings for tiie following statements, which must always be presented 
enthusiastically: "I have a great way to show everyone flie good things 
you do," and "When you show me your DPR, I am going to be looking 
only for the good things and I will ignore the bad things. 

Quite often, in the beginning, tiie students will show flie counselor 
flie DPR and complain about tiieir own behavior. The counselor is tiien 
placed in tiie position of reassuring tiie student tiiat it really is not so bad 
and that there is a chance to improve tiie following day. The emphasis 
placed on tiie "good tilings" is a crucial strength of the entire procedure. 

5. See the student doily. Take time to read aloud witii tiie student all 
tiie positive or improved teachers* ratings and comments on the DPR. 
When the comments are good, the opportunity is there to discuss why 
tiie ratings are improved and to praise tiie behavior, tiius strengtiiening it. 
The visit with the student can be very brief, before school, after school, 
or during lunch. 

6. Involve teachers, administrators, and parents. Meet witii teachers 
to explain tiie counseling process. Suggest fliat tiiey vert)alize good com- 
ments in addition to writing them. Praise them for their efforts, thus 
reinforcing tiieir cooperatioa Ask administrators or lunchroom monitors 
to sign tiie DPR during lunch period also. This completes the picture of 
the student's entire day. When possible, encourage the parent to 
reinforce at home the student's good behavior in school. 



notices? 
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Implications for Counselors 

1. The DPR provides an accurate, complete, immediate picture of a 
student's daily activities. 

2. The DPR can be adapted to an infinite variety of situations and 
serves as a ready-made contract either for a few days or for an 
entire semester. 

3. Use of the DPR requires a minimum amount of time and cm 
provide maximum individual therapeutic service to a large 
number of students. 

4. The environment is changed so that the students and administrator 
may view each other positively rather than as criminal and 
policeman. 

5. The counselor plays an exciting role as intermediary for better 
family relationships. 

6. A collection of DPRs may be used as a research tool for preparing 
scholarly worics. 

7. It is possible for the counselor to enjoy instant gratification by 
reading teachers' comments and observing the student's euphoria. 

As students progress using the DPR the counseling process poses 
challenges worthy of fiirther exploration. Student dependency on the 
therapist and administrative inflexibility sometimes become issues. 
Needs arise for teaching children who have made great strides to deal 
with setbacks and, better still, to internalize their new positive behavioi^. 
In view of the drama taking place, some of these are stimulating issues. 



Conclusion 

Qose examination of disruptive students reveals much frustration at 
being trapped into hopeless roles with few exits. It becomes the 
responsibility of the school to use tools such as the DPR to persuade 
these youngsters that acceptable conduct need not be an impossible 
dream. Inevitably, when behavior improves, so does self-esteem and 
achievement 
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Conflict Resolution and Interpersonal 
Skill Building Through the Use of 
Cooperative Learning 

Amalya Nattiv 
Gary F. Render 
David Lemire 
Kristin E. Render 



As counselors and educators, many of us are concerned about a lack of 
classroom harmony and inadequate interaction and conflict resolution 
skills among our students. These are issues about which we complaui, 
along with worrying about how to teach all the required content arid still 
do the hundreds of other things that educators are expected to accom- 
plish. Unfortunately, many of us s !ve our consciences by feeling badly 
and stop there, blaming our lack of action on being overworked. 

The Need for Integration skills and 
Conflict Resolution Development 

Johnson and Johnson (1975) reviewed the liteiature on the inability of 
students to work together and revealed some startling findings: 

1. The tendency for children to compete in conflict-of-interest situa- 
tions often interferes with their capacity for adaptive cooperative 
problem solving. 

2. American (United States) students so seldom cooperate spon- 
taneously on experimental tasks that it seems that the environment 
is barren of experiences that would sensitize them to the possi- 
bilities of cooperation. 

3. Not only do American (United States) cUldren engage in irrational 
and self-defeating competition, but the American (United States) 
children (in comparison with children from other countries) are 
willing to reduce thejr own rewards to reduce the rewards of a peer. 

4. The socialization of American (United States) children in com- 
petitive attitudes and orientations is so pervasive that students 
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often believe that helping a person in distress is inappropriate and 
is disapproved of by others. 

These findings are not limited to school-age individuals. The nega- 
tive effects of competition are widespread in the adult world of work. 
The business world has focused on the widespread lack of interpersonal 
communication skills, which are among the problems facing American 
(United States) employers today. With 70% to 80% of jobs today requir- 
ing a complex coordination of effort and ideas (Graves & Graves, 1985), 
it is ir^iperative that we integrate effective communication skills and con- 
flict resolution into the curriculum of American (United States) schools. 

Beyond the reasom of ccoiiomic health and preservation of a way of 
life, the hope for worid peace is in the hands of the younger generation: 
World Peace begins at a personal level. Peace be^ns in the hearts and 
minds of individuals as they interact in families and classrooms. Unless 
we equip our students with the specific skills needed to develop effective 
ways of interacting, peaceful coexistence will remain a dream. 

Educator Frustration 

One of the greatest frustrations faced by well-meaning educators and 
counselors is that they do not know how to teach cooperative skills, 
except by making these skills the content of a unit of study. Such an 
approach takes valuable time away from other content areas that edu- 
cators feel pressured to address. Many educators feel vulnerable to the 
criticism that teaching conflict resolution and addressing interpersonal 
skills fall into tne category of the social curriculum and are, therefore, 
not legitimate content areas for schools, which should focus only on 
academics. Because affective goals are included under the scope and 
sequence for democracy and citizenship for most school districts, and 
because the learning process is an integrated one that does not artificially 
separate cognitive and affective components, interpersonal skill develop- 
ment is a valid component of instruction. Ne' jrr'ieless, the time factor 
discourages some educators. Even the opportunity lO involve school 
counselors in affective skill development is lost b3cau>e the average 
secondary school **counselof ' is often involved in noncounseling tasks. 
A second drawback is that spending one to three weeks on a unit without 
follow-up practice or reinforcement may not be an effective way to teach 
complex skills. Much practice in conmiuntcation and cooperative skills 
is necessary to achieve mastery. 
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A Solution 

There is a way of teaching important owperative and communication 
skillf Aat docs not detiact firom other content areas and cm be practiced 
and reinforced throughout the yean By using a cooperative learning 
instructional strategy, students can engage in learning ^ sorts of content 
flirough a process that ^elps studrats develop communication abilities. 
The skills on which the educator wants to focus become not only the 
**what" of instraction but ako the •liow" of learning. Before explaining 
how this method of teaching works, we need to examine some of the 
specific skills involved in learning to resolve conflicts. 

Skills Prerequisite to Conflict Resolution 

First of all, conflict resolution is a complex skill built upon practice and 
mastery of simpler communication skills. Trie ability to interact requires 
awareness of others, awareness of the distinction between self and 
others, a desire to connca with others, the ability to lower negative psy- 
chological defenses when they get in the way, skill in listening and 
bearing, awareness of one's feelings and thoughts, and the ability to 
respond to the feelings and thoughts of others. This partial list represents 
a set of assumptions that we take for granted that children have learned 
by the time they arrive at school; these assumptions arc unwarranted. 

Task and Social Emotiona]( Skills 

Cboperative learning focuses on group interaction skills that arc often 
divided into task skills and sociaVemotional (maintenance) skills in the 
literature (Schmuck & Schmuck, 1983). Skills that focus on the task at 
hand include the following: listening to ideas of others, contributing 
ideas, paraphrasing, checking for understanding, clarifying, summariz- 
ing, staying on the subject, distributing the task according to the amount 
of time available, gathering data, analyzmg data, arid arranging data in a 
presentable form. 

Maintenance skills have tc do with the affective tone of the group. 
Maintenance skills overlap with task skills, but the purpose of these 
skills is to help the group maintain favorable interpersonal interactions 
and cohesir^. Positive maintenance procedures can assist with effective 
task accomplishment. Maintenance skills include the following: 
reflective listening, encouragement, praise, gatekeeping (makmg sure 
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that everyone has a chaiice to participate), guarding against dominance 
by one or two members, compr(»nising, harmonizing, appropriate joking 
to alleviate tension, and ^^xpiessing feelings. 

Dishon and O'Leary (1984, p. 57) have categorized classicom task 
and maintenance skills in the foUovmig way: 



Task Skills 

Check others' understanding 

of the work 
Contribute ideas 
Stay on task 
Get group back to woik 
Panqdirase 
Ask questions 
Follow directions 
Stay in owTi space 



Maintenance Skills 

Encourage 
Use names 

Encourage others to talk 
Respond to ideas 
Use eye contact 
Show appreciation 
Share feelings 

Disagree in an agreeable way 
Keep things cahn 



Literaction Orientation 

Another way of conceptualizing interaction skiU development focuses not 
so much^on the specific behaviors as on the desired value orientations. 
For instance, democratic participation, appreciation of diversity, recip- 
rocal respect, and Dewey's scientific method can be considered com- 
ponents of the conflict resolution process* Many activities that develop 
these orientations have been developed for use in sdiools. These coop- 
erative activities, in turn, help individuals develop the specific behaviors 
described eariier, which are prerequisite s!cills to conflict resolution 



How Cooperative Learning Encourages 
Interactive Skills 

Cooperative leammg strategies help students develop specific skills as 
well as value orientations through activities that progress from the 
simple to the sophisticated. Conflict resolution is one of tiie n*ore 
sophisticated activities toward which students work. Although a more 
detailed description of cooperative learning is available (Nattiv, 1988), 
the key components relevant to the skill-building process are exceipted 
here* Cooperative learning includes several in&mictional strategies in 
which students are grouped in teams in which they work together toward 
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a common goal. Cooperative learning strategies are appropriate for 
teaching all age groups, content areas, and cognitive levels. A typical 
learning cycle might follow the following pattern: 

The teacher or counselor introduces the unit, as might be done in 
a traditional classroom, including motivating material and, per- 
haps, some direct instruction. Then teams woric together on learn- 
ing the content. This task could be accomplished through such 
diverse methods as: (1) peer tutoring with flash cards, (2) role dif- 
ferentiation (which involves each person in the group becoming 
an expert on a part of the material and then teaching the rest of th;j 
group), (3) worksheets, or (4) the creation of a group project in 
which each student contributes a component. Team members 
make sure that everyone in the group understands all of the 
material. Then students are individually assessed through quizzes, 
completion of individual materials, or other means. Last, teams 
receive recognition for their effort This learning cycle typically 
takes a week and can be repeated weekly in a four-week unit. 

Each cooperative learning team is ideally heterogeneous in the sense 
that the team reflects a microcosm of the diversity of the class as a whole 
along the dimensions of academic achieverj'^r*:, ethnicity, and sex. For 
instance, a high-achiever, a low-achiever, and two middle-achievers on 
each team of four students would provide academic heterogeneity. The 
ratio of boys and giris as well as different ethnic backgrounds should 
also be reflected on each team. Heterogeneity on these three dimensions 
has U**.n instrumental in increasing achievement and breaking down 
ethnic btVriers or stereotypes. 

Sach student on a cooperative learning team is responsible for doing 
his or her share of the work and is held accountable through some form 
of evaluation, such as a worksheet, oral report, quiz, presentation, or 
teacher observation. Generally, teams are rewarded based upon the 
contributions of each member. Thus, there is a great deal of attention by 
team members to make sure that all teammates have an understanding of 
the content and skills necessary to complete the work successftiUy. 
Fnct^ring accountability is a safeguard to make certain mat no individual 
is rewarded on the merit of the group's work without contributing his or 
her fair share of effort 

Students in both cooperative learning groups share a common feel- 
ing- They feel like a team. As experienced by the authors, students have 
frequently reported an increased feeling of mutual concern and liking for 
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others; they want to help each other; they want the team to succeed. 
Such outcomes are fimdamental to the success of the cooperative learn- 
ing method. Such outcomes arc a result, in large part, of the emphasis 
placed on the initial teambuilding efforts in which students first learn 
how to help each other woik together towanl the common goal of learn- 
ing more successfully. 

Teambuilding 

Tbam identity building is practiced when teams first form. Students get 
to know each other better and learn some essential skills of group woric. 
Activities for getting to know teammates can begin with low-risk exer- 
cises and, as trust builds, activities can become more personal. First, 
teams engage in exercises in which they learn morc about each other. 
Members play name games or interview each other on a selected topic. 
Then the group decides on a team name by reaching consensus. Many 
cooperative learning activities encourage differences of opinion. But in 
this initial phase, learning the skill of reaching a consensus is valuable. 
Team members feel much more a part of their team if they all agree on 
the name of the team. Students practice the thr^e rules of coming to 
consensus: (a) each member has a say, (b) no det ision is reached unless 
all members consent, and (c) no one is to consent if one has a s ous 
objection (Kagan, 1988). 

Deciding on a team name by consensus or creating a team baimer, 
logo, mural, or cheer add to the feeling of group cohesion. The mural or 
logo is often displayed in each group's area so teams can be idcrtjfied 
more easily. In addition to the fmished product, these activities are also 
used to demonstrate the process of group decision making, which 
includes participation, con^^ensus, and respect for others. Additional 
types of teambuilding ?r«./ities include the following: learning to 
respect individual differences, experiencing mutual support, discovering 
improvement in team perfonnance that comes with practice, and finding 
out that four heads are better than one. Exercises in valuing individual 
differences demonstrate t!iat it is acceptable to have different view^ '>ints. 
Everyone has a right tr^ an opinion or perspective. In fact, diversity can 
^ch the group. A Iditional games and activities can further reinforce 
group cohesion. Usually this initial teambuilding process can be 
conducted in less than an hour. 
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Ongoing Skill Building 

Initial teambuilding sets the stage for developing further interaction 
skills through ongoing skiU building. Educators or counselors usually 
introduce cooperative learning by beginning with simple strategies, such 
as Student Teams Achievement Divisions (STAD) (Slavin, 1980), in 
which aU studaits work together to master basic factual material, tutor 
each other, cooperate within their group, and compete against oilier 
groups* At this initial level, the teacher may notice a lack of ability in 
some skills, such as maintaining eye contact or knowing the difference 
between giving help to a teammate and just giving the answer. 

One positive aspect of ongoing skill b lilding is that it can be prac- 
ticed while students are focusing on academic content Additional time 
is often not necessary. We suggest that teachers or counselors select one 
skill to woric on at a time. For instance, if the deficient skill is "giving 
supportive encouragement," the teacher or counselor can perform 
pretests by taUying the number of positive remarks that are heard in five 
minutes of walking around the room listenmg to groups. The educator 
can tell the students that encouragement is an area in which the class can 
improve and that this skill will be the focus for the next week while 
students are engaged in learning academic content The counselor or 
teacher can then explain the rationale for developing this skill. 

The next diy another five-niinute tally can be made of the frcojamoy 
of the desired iehavicr. The. taUy can be dOM either by the teacher, the 
counselor, or a student A third tally can be made later in the week. It is 
not recommended that teams compete to see who can get the most 
tallies. Rather, a class tally indicating progress of the whole group 
reinforces the message that cooperation is a joint effort. Having special 
attention focused on improving one behavior at a time, students' aware- 
ness of that behavior can be increased. By engaging in the behavior and 
focusing on practicing that behavior, students or teachers can improve 
that behavior. 

As students become comfortable with the simpler cooperative learn- 
ing techniques, they can be introduced to more complex methods 
in v/hich individual tasks and separate roles are assigned to each team 
member and in which competition between teams is discontinued. Such 
methods as Jigsaw (Aronson, 1978), and project methods like Co-op 
Co-op (Kagan, 1988) and Group Investigation (Sharan & Sharan, 1976) 
arc examples of more complex cooperative methods, /it higher levels, 
encouraging different opinions and multiple points of view are often part 
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of the methods, so cx)nflict resolution becomes an essential skill. The 
earlier skills that students have developed, such as listening to others and 
valuing others' contributions, are useM for resolving conflicts. 

Kagan (1988, p. 109) has emphasized the multiple approaches to 
conflict resolution between two members of a group. Kagan has used a 
poster that displays eight strategies and has recommended direct 
instruction, role-playing, and processing of the consequences. Kagan's 
approaches to conflict resolution are the following: 

1. Sharing: We can both do it 

2. Taking turns: We can do it your way this time and my way the 
next 

3. Compromising: Give up some and get some. 

4. Chance: Flip a coin or toss dice. 

5. Outside help: Let's ask a teammate, classmate, teacher, or coun- 
selor. 

6. Postpone: Later— when we cool down, we can deal with this. 

7. Avoid: Agree to disagree — ^with respect 

8. Humon Express, but not at the expense of another person. 

Another approach is to make conflict resolution the focus of the con- 
tent as well as the process of a lessoa The teacher creates a structured 
conflict or dilemma, gives students the opportunity to interact, and 
includes the most essential component of learning from the experience- 
time to talk about the experience and consider it afterwards. Kagan 
adapted a scenario called 'Truck Driver" from Thayer (Kagan, 1988), 
which is an appropriate example. Scenarios involving conflict can also 
easily be chosen from relevant content that is part of the curriculum. 
Team members can choose to defend oppos) e sides in a debate. Teams 
can be asked to raiik-onier items on a list according to their importance 
and give a cjt of criteria. Any content involving attitudes and values (i.e., 
politics or religion) can become fertile ground for conflict resolution skill 
development The key to successful conflict resolution is to build upon 
previously developed skills and to allow processing time after the 
experience. Some of the prerequisite skills include the following: 

1. Sharing 

2. Appreciatinf or showing appreciation 

3. Lr ♦ting everyone have a say 

4. Valuing diversity 

5. Contributing, giving ideas 
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6. Checking for understanding 

7. decking for consensus or lack of consensus 

8. Disagreeing politely 

9. Paraphrasing 

The greatest advantage of using cooperative learning for improving 
students' interpersonal skills and the consequent positive classroom 
atmosphere is that cooperative learning is a process that offers oppor- 
tunity for practice. Opportunity for practice occurs even when no time is 
devoted to dealing v/ith the skills as the content focus of a lesson. Many 
educators and counselors believe that inteipersonal skill development is 
important in its own right and deserves special attention. Interpersonal 
skill development arranged in a cooperative learning classroom or 
school is highly effective. 
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The Challenge of Career 
Exploration in Early Adc lescence 

In search for identity, young adolescents struggle not only with the 
question of "Who am I?" but also with the question "Who will i 
become?'* The latter question is often answered in terms of future 
occupation. Adolescent; face an ever-changing worid of woric, a fact that 
is often neglected by overburdened middle school counselors. The 
economic, political, and social change tha^ have brought women and 
minorities into the work force in large numbers have altered how 
youngsters must be prepared to enter the world of work. Chapter 7 
discusses issues related to career development in early adolescence and 
offers suggestions to help h?iddle school counselors promote students' 
career exploration. The chapter offers four articles that explore varying 
aspects of the world of work. 

The first article, "What Can School Do for Me?': A Guidance Play," 
presents a creative approach to career education for middle schoolers. 
ITie author notes that the play is "an entertaining 2nd effective way of 
helping students appreciate the relationship between their present work 
in school and their fiiture woric in the worid of careers." 

The second article, "Career Exploration for Middle School Youth: A 
University-School Cooperative," suggests the value of institutional 
cooperation in career education. This program involved students, 
parents, teachers, and univeTsity personnel in a broad-spectrum -approach 
to career exploration. Through this project, students "developed 
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self-knowledge, the ability to work together cooperatively on projects, 
and the skill of communicating more eiiectively" each of which is a key 
to career success. 

The third article, "Teaching Job Search Skills to Eighth-Grade 
Students: A Preview of the World of Work," describes eight lessons to 
help youngsters devel" needed skills for finding work. These skills 
included how to write \ resume, how to fill out a job application, and 
how to interview effectively for a job. 

The final article, "Career Education for Students with Disabilities," 
recommends innovative approaclies for working with students who have 
spc - 1 needs. The authors address the following important issue: Aie we 
really going to "give all students, including those with disabilities, the 
0RX>rtunity to become competent and productive adults after they leave 
school?" This last article underscores the main point of Chapter 7, 
namely, that educators must break away fiom traditional practices so that 
comprehensive career education programs can become an integral part 
of middle schoc ':^. 
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^mat Can School Do for Me": 
A Guidance Play 

Natalie Susan Wilson 



Assisting students in understanding the relevance of school to their 
future in the world of work can be a difficult task for counselors. Pupils 
frequently complain that much of their academic woik is bcring, while 
counselors find that simply encouraging students to do their assignments 
and reminding them of the value of an education are not enough to 
motivate them. The play, "What Can School Do for Me?," uses an 
entertaining format to help students recognize the importance of school 
to their own occupational goals. The play was developed as part of the 
activities celebrating National Career Guidance Week at King George 
Mf idle School in King Geoige, \^iginia. 

First presented in the faU of 1981, "What Can School Do for Me?" is 
a fantasy in which a middle school student and a supeiheio companion 
take a tour of the world of careers. The cast consists of twelve charac- 
ters, several of which can be played by a s ^igle actor. Since most of the 
parts are short, relatively few rehearsals are required. Costumes are 
minimal, and all props are readily available within the school or may be 
borrowed from the actors themselves. Moreover, a stage is not even 
necessary, merely an open area with a screen placed at one side for 
entrances and exits. The play lasts approximately fifteen minutes, 
including scene changes. 



The Script of "What Can School Do for Me?" 
Characters: 

First painter Second child 

Second painter WondePA^orker 

Rrst student Mechanic 

Second student Car 

Tfeacher Medical laboratory technician 

First child Football player 
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(Three chairs, two desks, and a small bench are at the back of the stage, 
and a music stand or easel is near the front on the right-hand side. Two 
actors wearing overalls and painters' caps enter Each carries a paint 
bucket and a large rectangular posterboard sign. They pause in the 
center of the stage and put down the buckets and signs,) 

FIRST PAINTER: We're sign painters. Our signs help people find 
what they're looking for. 

SECOND PAINTER: We're here today to show you how what 
you learn in school can help guide you toward your goals in the 
world of careers. 

FIRST PAINTER: Our play is called, "What Can School Do for 
Me?" (They display a sign with the title on it.) Actors in the play 
are... (They flip the sign over to show the names of the actors, 
while the first painter names them, and then place the sign on the 
music stand.) 

SECOND PAINTER: We'll be introducing each act and scene for 
you like this. 

SIGN PAINTERS (in unison, displaying second sign that reads 
"ACTT): Act I! (They flip the sign over to read "SCENE I.") 
Scene I! (They place the sign on the stand and bring up the desks 
and chairs from the back of the stage. They place one desk with 
two chairs on either side near the front, place the other desk and 
chair slightly farther back, and exit). 

Act I, Scene I 

(Three actors enter, two dressed as students and one as a teacher. The 
students carry folders and pencils, and the teaclier carries a large stack 
of dittos and a pen. The students sit facing each other at the front desk 
and work in their folders, while the teacher sits correcting papers at the 
back desk.) 

FIRST PAINTER (to the second student): Woik, woik, work! All 
we ever do in school is work! What do we have to do this stuff 
for, anyway? 

SECOND PAINTER: A lot of my work doesn't make any sense 
to me, either. I want to be an automobile mechanic when I gei out 
of sc1k)o1, and I'm not going to have to know any of this! 
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FIRST PAINTER: If I see one more ditto today, ril scream. 

TEACHER (going over to students and placing the entire stack 
of dittos on the desk): Now, class, for tomorrow, do pages 
1 through 20 of these worksheets. 

FIRST PAINTER: Aagh! (All exit.) 

SIGN PAINTERS (displaying sign): Scene II! (They place the 
sign on the stand, put all the furniture at the back of the stage 
except for one desk and chair, which they leave at the front, and 
exit.) 

Act Scene 21 

(The first student from Scene / enters, carrying a folder and a pencil. 
The student sits at the desk and begins working.) 

FIRST STUDENT (throwing down pencil and giving sigh of 
disgust): Work at school, work at home! I don't see the point of 
any of this homework! It's not going to help me get the kind of 
job I want I'm never going to get all of these spelling definitions 
finished. (The student wearily picks up the pencil and continues 
working. TWo actors dressed as young children run in. One is in 
hot pursuit of the other, who clutches a comic book. Throughout 
their dialogue, they continue to run around the stage.) 

FIRST CHILD: Gimme my superheros t .mic book! 

SECOND CHILD: I just want to look at it for a minute! 

FIRST CHILD: You can't! It's mine! Give it here! 

SECOND CHILD: Aw, come on! 

FIRST CHILD: Give it back right now, or I'U tell! 

FIRST STUDENT: I can't stand it! (He or she yells toward 
offstage.) Mom! Get these kids out of here so I can do my home- 
work! (The children run off.) Maybe if I put my head down and 
take a break for a few minutes, I'll feel more like finishing my 
work, I'm so tired... (The student yawns and goes to sleep. The 
sound of eerie music is heard offstage. Note: music may be sup- 
plied by an actor who can play an instrument suck as the 
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clarinet or by having all of the offstage actors say 'Vol" simul- 
taneousfy. An actor dressed in a jogging suit and a flaring cape 
runs in and stands triumphantly in the center of the stage). 

WONDERWORKER: Ta-Da! 

FIRST STUDENT (lifting head and wiping eyes): Hey, who are 
you? 

WONDERWORKER: Ym Wonderworker! Ym here to take you 
on a flying tour of the wonderful worid of work! We're going to 
1 jok at workers in different careers and find out what school did 
for them. 

FIRST STUDENT (sarcastically): How did I get so lucky? 

WONDERWORKER (shrugging shoulders): Don't ask me, kid. I 
don't book flie tours. I just guide them. Are you ready? 

WONDERWORKER: I'm not reaUy sure. I'm sort of new at this 
flying business. Hang on to my cape, and we'll take off! 

FIRST STUDENT (grabbing cape and shutting eyes): Don't go 
too fast Tm afraid of heights. 

WONDERWORKER (adjusting cape): Don't bend the threads, 
kid. These outfits don't grow on trees, you know. Here we go! 
(Wonderworker leads the student in a mad dash around the 
stage, with periodic leaps into the air.) Up, up, and away! Up, up, 
and away! (they pause, panting.) 

FIRST STUDENTi We don't seem to be getting anywhere. 

WONDERWORKER (clutching chest and breathing hard): 
Sometimes it takes a while to work up steam. (They begin 
running again.) Up, up, and away! Up, up, and away! (They race 
offstage.) 

(The dgn painters enter, carrying a sign that reads "ACT II.") 

SIGN PAINTERS (displaying sign): Act II! (They reverse the 
sign to read "SCENE /," j Sceiie I! (They place the sign on the 
stand, put the desk and chair at the back of the stage, and exit.) 
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Act n, Scene I 

(An actor wearing a posterboard "sandwich" sign depicting the front 
and rear views of an automobile enters. The car walks around the stage 
and makes engine noises before stopping at the front. The car is 
followed by an actor dressed as an automobile mechanic in overalls 
and cap and carrying a car manual and a "creeper" — aflat board with 
wheels on which a mechanic reclines to perform work underneath a can 
The mechanic lies dawn on the creqper and begins working on the car's 
"leg" with a wrench while consulting the manual.) 

CAR (as mechanic turns wrench): VROOM, VROOM! (Wonder- 
worker and first student race in.) 

FIRST STUDENTi Are you an automobUe mechanic? 

MECHANIC: No, smart guy! I'm a blacksmith, and this is my 
horse. 

CAR (as mechanic twists wrench on leg): Hey, watch the paint 
job? 

WONDERWORKER: Could you please tell us what school dii 
for you on the job? 

MECHANIC (getting up and wiping brow): Well, just between 
you and me, I wasn't all that crazy about school when I was a kid. 
But I use the skills I learned every day on the job. I need to use 
math to make out the bills, order parts and keep track of costs. 
And if I couldn't read this manual, I couldn't fix the car. 

FIRST STUDENT: And school helped with that? 

MECHANIC: Sure! Besides, woridng in school with my teachers 
and the other students was a good way to practice getting along 
with people. I have to be able to talk to my boss and the people 
who bring in their cais to be repaired When some customer gets 
all steamed up because a car isn't ready, I need to use all the 
listening and conmiunication skills I learned in school. 

WONDERWORKER: Thanks a lot We're got to go now. Hang 
on, kid. 
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FIRST STUDENT (grabbing cape): Not so fast this time, okay? I 
think I left my stomach somewhere over Qeveland. 

WpNDKRWORKER: Up, up, and away! (They race off, and 
others exit.) 

(The sign painters enter with a sign reading "Scene II.") 

SIGN PAINTERS (displaying sign): Scene H! (They place the 
sign on the stand, bring up a desk and chair to the front, and exit.) 

Act Scene n 

(An actor enters, dressed in a white laboratory coat and carrying a 
microscope, a lancet, a pad of paper, and a pen. The laboratory tech- 
nician sits at the desk and makes notes while looking into the micro- 
scope. Wonderworker and the student race in.) 

WONDERWORKER: Let's ask this medical laboratory tech- 
nician how school was useful for this job. How did school help 
you with your career? 

LAB TECHNICIAN: When I was in school, I was always more 
interested in science than any of my other subjects. Sometimes I 
had trouble seeing the importance of some of the woik I had to 
do. 

FIRST STUDENT: That's just how I feel! I'd much rather do 
math problems than spelling definitions! 

LAB TECHNIQAN: But once I got this job, I found out that 
being part of being successful in a career is trying to do your best 
on all of your tasks. Sure, I like some of the things I do better than 
others. Filling out lab forais isn't as much fun as analyzing blood 
samples. But if I don't do it right, the doctor could make a wrong 
diagnosis. 

FIRST STUDENT: I guess I never thought of it like that. 

LAB TECHNIQAN (to Wonderworker): Say, I bet your blood 
would be really interesting to look at! How about if I take a little 
sample? (He or she holds up lancet.) 

WONDERWORKER (recoiling): Uh, I don't think so. I'm not 
crazy about the sight of blood— especially when it's mine! We 
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have to be going now, anyway. Come on, kid. Let's go visit 
another worfcer. Up, up, and away! (They riai off, followed by the 
lab technician,) 

(The sign painters enter, carrying a sign reading ''SCENE IIL") 

SIGN PAINTERS (displaying sign): Scene IH! (They place the 
sign on the stand, return the desk, chair, and lab materials to the 
back, and bring up the bench. They exit). 

Act n, Scene m 

(An actor enters, dressed in a football uniform and carrying a football 
helmet. A towel is slung over one shouldei. The football picker sits 
dawn wearily on the bench and wipes off perspiration with the towel. 
Wonderworker and the student rush in). 

FIRST STUDENT; Wow! A professional football player! I bet 
you didn't learn your career in school! 

PLAYER: Where do you think I got started in football? I played 
varsity in high school and then went to college on a football 
scholarship. 

HRST STUDENT: But you don't need to know grammar or 
geography to be a football player, right? 

PLAYER: Don't knock what you learn in school, kid. I won't be 
playing football forever, you know. The average player in the 
NFL only lasts for about four years. In a short occupation like this 
one, I have to be especially concerned about career planning. I'U 
be needing all the skills I learned in school to begin a v/hole new 
career in just a few years — or even earlier, if my passes keep 
getting intercepted like they are today! 

WONDERWORKER: Don't forget, school can teach planning 
and organizational skills as well as academic skills. Planning 
long-term projects and keeping track of materials and assignments 
can get you ready to use these skills when they reaUy count— in 
the worid of work! 

PLAYER: That's right! And learning to wo± with your teachers 
and feUow students can help prepare you to deal with a coach and 
teammates. That's really being on the bail! 
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WONDERWORKER: Thanks for talking to us, and good luck in 
the second h^. Cbme on, kid. It's time to take you back* Up, up, 
and away! (He or she prepares to take off. ) 

FIRST STUDENT (grabbing cape and stopping Wonderworker 
momentarily): Do you always have to say that? 

WONDERWORKER: I need all the help I can get Here we go! 
Up, Up, and away! (They race off, followed by the football 
picker) 

(The sign painters enter with a sign reading "SCENE IV") 

SIGN PAINTERS (displaying sign): Scene IV!! (They place the 
sign on the stand, return the bench to the back, and set up a desk 
and chair at the front. They take a book, a folder, and a pencil 
out of the desk, lay them on top, and exit,) 

Act n, Scene IV 

(Wonderworker and the student run in,) 

WONDERWORKER: Well, what do you think about school 
now? 

FIRST STUDENT: You know. Wonderworker, I guess school 
prepares you for having a job in all kinds of ways. Not only do 
the skills you learn help you get and keep a job, but learning to 
get along with teachers and classmates helps you woric with 
others in your careen 

WONDERWORKER: And remember, learning how to plan and 
be organized at school are also important skills you can develop 
and practice for later use on the job. Being a student ^s really a lot 
like being a worker. 

FIRST STUDENT (wryly): Except you don't get paid for going to 
school! 

WONDERWORKER: That's true. And you don't get paid for 
going to school! 

WONDERWORKER: That's true. And you don't get fired if you 
make a mistake! 
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FIRST STUDENT: I reaUy appreciate the tour and advice, 
Wonderworker. (He or she sits dawn at desk and picks up book.) 
Say, before you go, what do you know about algebra? 

WONDERWORKER (edging away): Algebra? Uh, wouldn't you 
rather see me fly faster than a speeding bullet? Don't forget our 
trip. Up, up, and away! (He or she races off,) 

FIRST STUDENT: Goodbye, Wonderworker! (yawning) Gosh, 
I'm tired after all that traveling. (He or she puts head down and 
sleeps.) 

(The sign painters enter, carrying a sign that reads "ACT III.") 

SIGN PAINTERS (displaying sign): Act m! (they flip the sign 
over to read "SCENE I.") Scene I! (They place the sign on the 
stand and exit.) 

Act m, Scene I 

FIRST STUDENl (lifting up head and stretching): Where are 
you. Wonderworker? Gone, I guess. What a trip! I'd better get 
going on this homework. (The student begins working. The 
children rush in.) 

SECOND CHILD (clutching a comic book): I told you I'd give it 
back when I finished reading it! 

FIRST CHILD: You better give me that comic book right now! 
(They continue to yell at each other and run around the stage.) 

FIRST STUDENT (shaking head wearily): It seems like I've 
never been away. (He or she yells toward offstage.) Mom! Mom! 
(He or she chases children around the stage and off.) 

(The sign painters enter, carrying a sign that reads "THE 

end:*) 

SIGN PAINTERS (displaying sign): The end! (They place the 
sign on the stand and exit.) 
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Follow-up Activities 

After the play was presented, a series of follow-up activities were con- 
ducted in the group guidance classes, which are a regular part of the 
sixth grade schedule at Kuig Geoige Mid(Ue School. Students discussed 
their reactions to the play and were assisted in relating their academic 
woik to tentative career goals. The relevance of various school subjects 
to the job-seeking process was reviewed, such as the use of reading, 
grammar, and communication skills in completing job applications and 
participating in interviews. 

To encourage individual career exploration, sessions were also con- 
ducted to orient students to the occupational resources in the guidance 
office, including an introduction to the Guidance Information System 
computer program, which contains information on a wide variety of 
educational and career alternatives. Several teachers invited the coun- 
selor to.meet with their classes in additional sessions to assist pupils in 
using the Guidance Information System to explore careers of their 
choice. Finally, all sixth grade sections participated in a series of class- 
room plays focusing on attitudes toward school and work. Students 
formed groups, selected from a number of open-ended situations, and 
woiked for several weeks writing, rehearsing, and perfonming the plays. 

"What Can School Do for Me?" has been enthusiastically received 
by middle school students and teachers. Reactions have been so favor- 
able that the play is being made a permanent part of National Career 
Guidance Week activities and will be presented to the ne\y sixth grade 
class each fall. The addition of an evening performance is also being 
considered so that parents and members of the community may attend. 
"What Can School Do for Me?" has been an entertaining and effective 
way of helping students appreciate the relationship between their present 
woric in school and their fiiture work in the world of careers. 
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Career Exploration for Middle School 
Youth: A University-School Cooperative 

Natalie Rubinton 



Career guidance for children in middle and junior high schools should be 
a joint effort of the schools, the community, and the family. Such a com- 
prehensive approach to career education fonned the basis for the feder- 
ally funded project, Career Exploration for Youth (CEY). Developed and 
implemented by career educators for Kingsbbrough Community College 
of the City University of New York and Community School Disttict #22, 
both in Brooklyn, New York, this project served more than 1,200 
participants, including children in both public and parochial middle and 
junior high schools and their teachers, counselors, administrators, and 
parents. From the inception of the program in November 1981 to its 
conclusion in July 1982, a high level of participation was maintained, 
serving an average of 550 people each week. 

The program contained four components, which were financially 
supported by the federal grant and thus were offered free to all partici- 
pants. The program was developed with the clear understanding that the 
middle and junior high school years (approximately ages 9 through 13) 
are crucial years for students to be involved in career education. Super 
(1957) described this age period as one in which students learn about 
their likes, dislikes, values, and abilities and how these attributes are 
related to careers. This learning needs to take place experientially. Thus, 
a series of "hands-on" career courses were presented to the students as 
the first of four program components. 

Facilitating career maturity in this age group requires the significant 
input of parents familiar with career development and the world of work 
(Evans, Hoyt, & Mangum, 1973). Thus, a career decision-making course 
for parents was included as the second component. Infusion of career 
development concepts into the regular curriculum in each grade is a 
recommended goal of any ongoing career education program (Quarles, 
1981). Thus, a course was offered to teachers and other classroom and 
school personnel as the third component. The goals were to teach basic 
knowledge, understanding, and methods of teaching career education as 
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an integral part of the school curriculum. Finally, the children who 
participated in the project were offered a recreation component to 
complement their career education courses. 

The project used the college facilities on Saturdays from 8:30 A.M. 
to 4:30 RM. in a series of four-week cycles. The class sessions were 
scheduled in two-hour blocks of time with a short break between classes. 
The equipment and mannequins in the nursing laboratories were avail- 
able for the unit on health careers. The gymnasium was used for ail the 
recreational activities. The theater and-radio station were used for the 
units on media and communications. The books, filmstrips, career 
gairies, computer-assisted guidance system, and related career materials 
from the Career Resource Center were used by children, parents, and 
teachers. The Media Center was used to show fihns to all participants. 
The library was available for research and recreational reading. 

Childrens' Program 

The activities of the childrens* component of CEY included: 

• Examination of myths about careers 

• Examination of biases against and for careers familiar to the 
children 

• Motivation to explore unfamiliar and nontraditional careers 

• Generation of career-related options in cluster areas of interest to 
children 

• Provision of direct participation in career experiences 

• Introduction of role models 

• Relating of careers to the values of the children 

The children's workshops were all activity oriented and designed to 
enhance exploration of the following career clusters: business and office 
C*The Business of Sports"), mariceting and distribution ("Getting the 
Business"), communications and media ('Things That Go Bleep" and 
"On Stage"), and public service ("At Your Service" and "Health and 
Hospitals**). Each of the cycles provided at least one class in each career 
cluster. The number of children in any one class was limited to 15 to 
facilitate the experiential nature of the program. Extra sections were 
added to accommodate high interest in a particular cluster. 

The recreation program, coordinated by the Kingsborough Commu- 
nity College Physical Education Department, allowed youngsters to 
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select supervised instruction from the offerings in tennis, floor hockey, 
swimming, basketball, aerobic dance, tumbling, organized games, and 
creative crafts. The recreation aspect of the program was extremely 
important in motivating youngsters to commit their Saturdays to an 
educational experience. There was a good balance of skill buUding and 
play in all of the recreation areas. Those children interested in sports, for 
example, were able to register for a career course titled *The Business of 
Sports," participate in skills training, and play tciinis. Others could regis- 
ter for ^Things That Go Bleep," a unit about careers in tiie technologies 
and media, as well as swimming instruction. 

Children were recruited from flieir own classrooms with printed 
literature and brochures describing the project. Before each cycle of 
classes, children attended a registration conference at the college, where 
tiiey were able to select the career cluster and recreation component 
related to tiieir area of interest 

A total of 461 children registered for the career courses and recrea- 
tion component;,fliey represented the ethnic, cultural, and socioeconomic 
diversity of tiie district The majority of these children participated in all 
four cycles. 

Most children were ui the fifth and sixth grades; 56% of tfie regis- 
trants >yere girls and 44% were boys. Participants came from 62 different 
elementary, intermediate, and junior high schools, seven of which were 
noi^ublic. 

Listructors were recruited fonn Kingsborough Community College, 
from junior high schools and high schools within and outside tiie district, 
and from business and industry. People who enjoyed working with chil- 
dren in an informal,, nontraditional manner and who knew their particu- 
lar field or skill well met tfie major criteria for selection as instractors. 
The program was coordinated tiirough the director of counseling, and 
there was one over-all administrator and one director for each of tiie four 
components. 



Parent's Program 

The parents of the children enrolled in the CEY program were registered 
in a course in career decision making and participated in a variety of 
workshops on career development. The course, coordinated by tiie 
Department of Student Development, was modeled on an existing 
college course and adapted to tiie special needs of the pareir^. Parents 
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also could choose to attend additional one-session career-related 
woikshops during the same time period. 

The course gave parents an opportunity to explore careers in relation 
to .their interests^ aptitudes^ abilities, values, and life experiences. The 
methods of instruction included group discussion, lectures, guest 
speakers, exercises in self-exploration, administration of an interest 
inventory, a research project, and visits to woric sites. 

The principal objective for the course was to develop an increased 
awareness of process of career decision making and an acquaintance 
with the facilitation of this process in youngsters. Some of the topics 
included individual goal setting; self-assessment; the relationship of 
abilities, interests, and values to career choice, the current and projected 
job maricet, and the decision-making process. The woricshops, designed 
with the same objectives, dealt with resume writing, job search and job 
interview techniques, time management, and occupational information in 
the career areas of business, health, communications, and computers. A 
total of 89 parents registered for the course, and 309 parents participated 
in the woricshops. The instructors were recruited primarily from the 
college's Department of Student Development, v/ith additional consul- 
tation provided by people in business and industry and from several 
academic departments at the college. 

School Personnel Program 

The third component was a course titled "Education 82: Theories and 
Tbchhiques of Career Exploration," which enrolled 245 school personnel 
from District #22. Participants included teachers, counselors, parapro- 
fessionals, teacher aides, school secretaries, and administrators. The 
activities of this course consisted of: 

• Provision of basic knowledge, understanding, and methods of 
teaching career education. 

• Assistance in the integration or infusion of career education into 
the existing school curriculum. 

• Implementation of ideas, goals, and methods of career education 
in teachers' classrooms or school settings. 

Participants wers given an additional incentive to take the course when 
the New York City Board of Education formally approved it as satisfy- 
ing the requirements for various salary increments and differentials. 
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Instructors encouraged the review of career exploration materials 
relevant to tfie developmental stages experienced by elementary and 
junior high students. Special field visi^ to comprehensive work settings 
such as hospitals and museums and various consultants from business, 
industry, and academia were used to acquaint the school personnel with 
career education networks and resources throughout the city. A final 
group project required all students to design and reproduce a career 
resource manual and to develop lesson plans for elementary and junior 
high schools, incorporating career education into the regular curriculum. 

Evaluation 

An extensive evaluation of this program was undertaken. The Career 
Awareness Inventory, Elementary Level (Fadale, 1975), was used to 
assess changes in vocational maturity arid knowledge of careers. Pretest- 
ing and posttesting were conducted with a sample of 323 children in all 
the classes involved in the project The mean scores increased from the 
pretest to t',ie posttest for the majority of the project students, suggesting 
a general iicrcase in vocational maturity and knowledge of careers. Ses- 
sion and program evaluations were requested of all children, parents, and 
teachers in the project. The results suggest that both intended and 
uniritendcd outcomes were achieved. 

As part of the overall evaluation of tlie program, children were asked 
to agree or disagree with a number of statements about the class 
activities. Of the 323 children, 90% indicated that they liked going to 
classes at a college, 85% indicated that one of the things they liked most 
was using equipment and facilities, 86% indicated that it was fun to 
work with other children on a project, and 76% indicated that they liked 
the special guests and consultants. 

Several types of activities for the children were particularly success- 
ful: (a) activities that enabled children not only to see but also to use 
equipment, (b) those activities that gave children an opportunity to intro- 
duce their own experiences and concerns, and (c) activities that stressed 
self-expression and cooperation among participants. 

Many of the classroom teachers devised activities that required 
children to be creative and to express their own thoughts and feelings. 
Thus, one teacher had children pixMluce a sound and slide show, another 
had tbem develop a collage, and still another directed them to create a 
dance depicting the world of work in an urban community. The action 
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and self-expression involved in producing a dance were viewed as ideal 
for helping children not only to understand the public service career 
cluster but also to develop an appreciation of public service woikers. 

The intended outcome of increasing children's knowledge of career 
clusters and occupations was achieved for some, although not all, pro- 
gram participants. Some teachers observed that the children developed 
self-knowledge, the ability to woric together cooperatively on projects, 
and the skill of commimicating more effectively. These outcomes seem 
to be critical to childrens' career success. 

The unintended outcome of doing something fm and constructive 
with other children was important both tc the parents of the participants 
and to the children themselves. This outcome demonstrates the need for 
more publicly supported, organized activities for childi ;n in this age 
group. 

Increasing parental awareness of the decision-making process was 
validated by parents' ratings of each individual session of the course for 
parents. The relative importance of learning in the four areas of goal 
setting, self-assessment, knowledge of reality factors, and exploration of 
the current.and future job market were assessed through questionnaires 
in ^ch tiie parents rated tiie degree of helpfulness of each session. In 
generd, all of these topics were helpful, with self-assessment and the 
exploration of reality factors considered slightiy more valuable than the 
others. Asked to describe the most important outcome, one of the 
instmctors cited parents' increased ability to think of tiiemselves as 
individuals who had the power to change their lives and their greater 
appreciation of their children's individuality in developing career plans. 

Participants in the Career Course for School Personnel responded to 
a four-page evaluation questionnaire. They indicated confidence about 
applying tiieir new skills in infusing career education into tiie curriculum 
at their schools. Responses to the questionnaire Jemcnstrated that the 
teachers believed tiiey had gained in a variety of wa/s: They shared 
feelings and attitudes about work and career choices; they shared strate- 
gies and techniques for lesson development and implementation; they 
learned about specific resources and materials they could use with their 
grade levels; and they learned about specific ca'ieers and career clusters. 
Most school personnel valued the field trips as an opportunity to learn 
about careers and job clusters with which they were imfamiliar. They 
cited as most valuable those field-trips organized to allow tiiem "behind 
the scenes" to see not just the public side but also the hidden side of an 
industry such as tiie printing business. 
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As a spinoff of ^his project, a Career Resource Center has been 
established at Kin<^ ' orough Commumty College* It is available to all 
school personnel, boui on and off campus, ana includes career explora- 
tion material such as film strips, career kits, audio and video cassettes, a 
mini-computer with disks on career exploration, books, and pamphlets* 
The Career Resource Manual and the booklet of sample lesson plans, 
coopemtively produced by the District #22 Staff, was distributed 
throughout the district The Education 82 course developed under the 
grant has been incorporated into the education course offerings available 
at the college. 

Considering the previous lack of a systematic career guidance system 
for the children, parents, and teachers in the miadle and junior high 
schools in Community District #22, the results of this program are 
encouraging. Children not only found the experience fim and construc- 
tive, but they significantly increased their career awareness and knowl- 
edge. Self*understanding and communication skills were also enhanced* 
Those career activities that were considered experiential were valued 
highly by the cMldrea Self-knowledge and an increased awareness of 
the career decision-making process were the inost valuable outcomes of 
ttie course for parents* The school personnel, in assessing the helpfulness 
of the CEY project, cited increased confidence in their ability to 
incorporate career education into their curricula. 

the best tributes to the success of this project are continuing 
inquiries from interested parents and teachers about the availability of 
the program for the 1982-84 academic years* The response to CEY by 
the community was overwhelmingly enthusiastic, indicating that this 
comprehensive s^proach to career education fills a genuine need. It is 
hoped that other colleges and community school districts will use this 
project as a model and view it as an example of a community college 
truly serving the needs of its "conmfiunity*" 
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Teaching Job Search Skills to Eighth- 
Grade Students: A Preview of the World 
of Work 

Shelda Bachin Sandler 



To what extent can eighth graders pnofit from a unit of job search skills 
as taught by the school counselor in scheduled developmental guidance 
classes? Or, to restate the question, how much learning actually takes 
place in the c'^ssroom when that leanung directly afifects an individual's 
future in the wotid of woric? This is the premise with which I began this 
mini-study* 

As the school counselor, I meet with each middle school class 
(Grades 6-8) for one period per week for developmental guidance. The 
topes, according to the curriculum guide, include units such as study 
skills, interpersonal relationships, drugs, communication skills, and 
careers, to name just a few. 

This study was conducted with 52 eighth-grade boys and giils. Many 
of the students in this district enter the worid of work immediately after 
graduation from high school; some, like so many of their counterparts of 
the '80s, maintain a part-time job while still attending high school. In 
addition, several of the eighth graders shared with me their desire to 
woik during the summer vacation. 

With this in mind, it seemed to me that job search skills would rank 
high in interest level. The method I used to teach was a comWnation of 
lecture, discussion, question and answer, audio-visual aids (overhead 
projection, videotape, and chalkboard), and handouts. The object was to 
vary the teaching method enough to maintain interest while teaching the 
basic elements of the job search. Many of these students had previously 
indicated that they were currently searching for summer or part-time 
jobs. 

Lesson 1. This was basically a motivating lesson. It consisted of a 
pretest (see Appendix A), an overview of the unit, and a multiple-choice 
game based on job titles from the Dictionary of Occupational Titles 
(U.S. Department of Labor, 1977). Interest, as expected, was greatest 
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during the game* The game was included as the motivator to introduce 
die.unit 

I^esson 2v This consisted of an explanation and examples of resumes* 
Students weie §hown two resume styles, and discussion followed about 
v/hit infonnatiori is necessary to put on a resume and wh^ information 
is not A iesume*writing workshop was not scheduled because eighth 
graders ^qpically have few furictional skills or work*related experiences* 
Therefore, this lesson included only a discussion about resumes* 
Samples of various resume styles were shown using oveibead projection 
or handouts* 

Lesson 3. This involved a discussim of the importance and uses of 
cover letters and follow-up, or thaiik*you, letters* The students were 
shown what information is iiKluded in these types ot correspondence, 
again, by use of lecture, overiiead projection, and handouts* 

LessQ n A This session focused on the most effective way to fin out a 
job application* Each of the students was &ven a blank job ap{dication« 
and after a detailed explanation of the do's and don'ts of answering the 
questions, they were given class time to complete the ai^lication under 
the direction of the coimselor* 

Lessons 5 and 6* This was the beguming of a segment about inter- 
viewirig behaviors, both positive and negative* The counselor explained 
that positive behaviors are those that lead to a job offer and negative 
behaviors are those that have a tendency to eliminate C'deselecf") the 
applicant The students and counselor also discussed what the inter- 
viewer looks for during the interview and typical interview questions 
and answers were role-played* At the conclusion of Lesson 6, a 
volimteer fTom the class was chosen to be interviewed on videotape 
during a ^'mock" job interview* The students selected a "job" from a list 
of jobs similar to those that migjit be found in the classified section in 
the new^per* This particular list of jobs, however, was written by the 
counselor and aimed at the skills and availability of an eighth-grade 
student A day and time were determined for die interview; and with the 
counselor role-playing the part of the interviewer, each student volunteer 
was interviewed and videotaped in a one-on*one setting* 

Lesson 7. This took place immediately after the videotaped inter* 
view. During this class period, the videotape was shown to the class and 
the **app]icm(' was critiqued, first for strengths that might lead to a job 
offer aM then for areas that might be improved* At no time were judg- 
mental terms such as "good** or "bad** used* In addition, the student 
volunteers were given a great deal of positive reuiforcement from the 
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counselor for taking the risk of being interviewed and then having the 
interview critiqued by their peers. In addition to verbalizing the critique, 
the student observers were required to put their observations into writmg 
using the interview Observation Checklist (see Appendix B). These 
checklists were then given to the student "applicant** at the end of the 
class period. 

Lesson 8» The final lesson was devoted to any unfinished business, 
unanswered questions, how to read abbreviations in classified ads 
("want* ads), use of references, and a short explanation of networidng 
and employment agencies. The culminating activity involved the posttest 
(see Appendix A) and a brief evaluation of the unit (see Appendix Q. 



Based on the sample of 52 students, as represented by two schools in the 
same school district, it seems evident that eighth-grade smdents can, 
indeed, benefit ftom a unit that teaches job search skills. As indicated by 
results of the posttest, the average score was increased by 24.7 points. 
Only three students scored lower on the posttest than they did on the 
pretest The mean rose fix)m 26.3 (pretest) to 50.0 (posttest), and the 
median went from 30.0 to 50.0. The mode jumped 25 points, from 30.0 
ft)retest) to 55.0 (posttest). The scores on the pretest ranged ftom 0-55; 
however, the scores on the posttest ranged from 10-85. the standard 
deviation was 11.19 (pretest), 14.4 (posttest), and the coefficient of 
correlation was 0.37. 

As I expected from my personal experience as a teacher and a 
counselor, the favorite part of this unit was the mock videotaped inter- 
view. In addition, the students have indicated that they believe the 
typical interview questions and answers will be the most helpful to them 
when they acmally begin their job search. Almost half of the smdents 
responded that they plan to use all of the techniques presented during 
their own search, and about 40% indicated that they would emphasize all 
of these techniques if they were helping a friend during his or her job 
search (see Appendix Q. 

According to the survey, the least enjoyable part of the unit was 
resume writing, perhaps because these students are too young to have 
work-related information to include in a resume; therefore, they could 
not participate in a resume-writing workshop, an activity that certainly 
woidd have added more interest to the lesson. 



Conclusion 
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In conclusion, it is evident that learning did take place over the eight- 
week period. Furthennore, it would be interesting to follow these same 
students throughout their high school and college years to monitor their 
success, whether it be for a full-time permanent job after graduation or 
for a part-time job while they are still in school. 
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Appendix A 



Pretest and Posttest 

1. A brief outline of a person's educational history and work experi- 
ence is a(n) 

2. Another name for a Letter of Application4s-a(n) 



3. After a job interview, an individual should send a(n) 

to the interviewer. 

4. On a job application, how should a person answer questions that do 
not apply to him or her? . 

5. At what time should an applicant arrive for a job interview, assum- 
ing he or she has a 10:30 appointment?^ 

6. If an interviewer asks about your strengths, how many will you 
list? 

7. If an interviewer asks about weaknesses, how many will you h'st 
and how will you present your weaknesses? 
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8. How many blank spaces (unanswered questions is it permissible to 
have on a job application? 

9. Name three articles of clothing a person should never wear to a job 
interview. 



10. 

11. 

12. The interviewer offers you a doughnut at tiie beginning of your job 
interview. What do you do? 



13. At what point during the job search do you inquire about salary? 



14. Name two resume styles. 



15. 

16. In what kind of order does a resume list work experience and 
educational history? 

17. What information is never included in a resume? 



18. What color(s) of p^r is(are) acceptable for a resume? 



19. What does a person do first when meeting tiie job inter/iewer? 



20. What percentage of available jobs appear in the Qassified Ads 
section of tiie newspaper? 



Appendix B 
Interview Observation Checklist 

Please Rank Each Question From 1-4: 

1. not at all 

2. rarely 

3. sometimes 

4. frequently 

Did tiie interviewee: 

1 . Introduce himself or herself to tiie interviewer? 

2. Shake hands witii tiie interviewer at tiie beginning and at tiie end of 
tiie interview? 




I 
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I ^ 


3. 


Maintain a relaxed posture? 


i 


4. 


Speak clearly? t 




5; 


Look directly at the inteiviewei? 




6. 


Show confidence in himself or herself? 




7. 


Show enthusiasm? * 


is 


8. 


Answer the questions directly? 




9. 


Express himself or herself clearly? 




Id. 


Ask appropriate job-related questions? 




(For 


additional comments, use reverse side of paper if necessary.) 






Appendix C 




Job 


Search Evaluation 




1. 


Which part of the job search unit do you think will be most helpfiil 






to you in finding a job? Circle one. 






Resimies : 






Coverletters 






Applications 






Follow-up letters : 






Interview behaviors and questions 






\ldeotaped interview 






Other fbe specific^ 




2. 


On the whole, how useful will this unit be to you in finding a job? 1 






CSrcle one. 


: 




Very useful 


r 




Somewhat useful 






Not useful at all 




3. 


Which part of th. unit did /ou enjoy the most? Circle one. 






Resumes 






Coverletters 






Applications 






Follow-up letters 






Interview behaviors and questions 






^deotaped intervie v 






Other (he specific^ 


\ 
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4. Which part of the unit did you like the least? Circle one. 

Resumes 

Cover letcers 

Applications 

Follow-up letters 

Interview behaviors and questions 

Videotaped interview 

Other (be specific) 

5. If you were to help your best friend in his or her job search, which 
part of the unit would you emphasize? Qrcle one. 

Resumes 

Cover letters 

Applications 

Follow-up letters 

Interview behaviors and questions 

\^deotaped interview 

Other G>e specific) 

All of the above 
None of the above 

6. What part of the unit are you most likely to use in your own job 
search? Circle one. 

Resumes 

Cover letters 

Applications 

Follow-up letters 

Interview behaviors and questions 

\^deotaped interview 

Other (be specific) 
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Career Education for Students with 
Disabilities 



Donn E. Brolin 
Norman C. Gysbers 



In our previous article on the subject (Brolin & Gysbers, 1979) ten years 
ago, we described as marginal the assimilation of most students with 
disabilities into the mainstream of society. Although experts believed 
that most students with disabilities had the potential to become produc- 
tive and independent citizens, the results irom educational and rehabili- 
tation efforts were basically ineffective in preparing many of them for 
life after school. Societal ignorance and stereotypes about students with 
disabilities were also identified as serious deterrents to their successful 
career development and employment. What has happened in the past ten 
years? What is the status of former students with disabilities? Is it any 
better than what was achieved in the 1970s, when many promises and 
mandates were promulgated by federal and state agencies? 

In this article we review some of the major developments in the past 
ten years involved with improving the preparation of students with 
disabilities for life after school. We will also describe the Life-Centered 
Career Education (LCCE) ap:^roach for these students, identify some 
programs that are using the LCCE Curriculum to better help students 
become more productive and functional, and then present a challenge to 
counselors concerning how they can, using a systematic guidance 
approach, help students to become more competent individuals. We con- 
clude the article with what we consider to be the unfia'shed agenda — an 
agenda that needs to be addressed in the future if we are to truly meet the 
needs of students with disabilities. 



Several developments occurred in the 1980s to reflect a continuing 
concem for the welfare of students with disabilities. One example of a 
development is semantics. Today terminology describing students with 



Developments in the 1980s 
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disabilities has changed from the handicapped, mentally retarded, or 
handicapped people, to a more humanistic and less dehumanizing term 
reflecting that they are students first and that they have a disability 
second. Thus, the term handicap, which we used in our article's title in 
1979, has been changed to disabilities. 

In addition, as career education terminology subsided in the 1980s, a 
hew term that closely resembled the career education concept was 
introduced. The term was introduced by Madeleine Will, Assistant 
Secretary of the U.S. Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative 
Services (OSERS). It was called "transition," which she defined as 
"...an outcome-oriented process encompassing a broad array of services 
and experiences that lead to employment" (Will, 1984, p. 2). The 
transition period included high school, graduation, postsecondary 
education or adult services, and the initial years of employment. The 
transition concept, like career education, requires interdisciplinary 
cooperation in the schools and with community service agencies and 
employers, as well as meaningful parent involvement As pointed out by 
Chadsey-Rusch, Rusch, and Phelps (1989), collaboration is essential to a 
successful transition-oriented program so students receive planned, 
appropriate, and nonduplicated services. 



Need for Transitional Services 

It is apparent fron* the literature tliat the transition of students with dis- 
abilities from ; to woric is not better today than it was in previous 
decades. Studies of former students with disabilities (Hasazi, Gordon, & 
Roe, 1985; Ivlithaug, Horiuchi, & Fanning, 1985; Edgar, 1985) clearly 
reveal that the majority of them have extreme difficulties finding and 
securing adequate employment and becoming independent Furthermore, 
a Louis Harris and Associates (1986) telephone survey with a cross 
section of 1,000 people v.Ith disabilities age 16 and over found two- 
thirds not working, and most of those who did work were working only 
part-time* Th^ evidence is clear that the vast majority of students with 
disabilities never attain a satisfactory level of career development con- 
sistent with their capabilities. This unfortunate outcome occurs despite 
the frequent proclamation that one of the most fundamental tenets of 
education is to develop to the maximum degree possible the abilities of 
all its students, so they can become employed, develop personal and 
social skills, and function as independent citizens. 
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Legislation 

During the 1980s, federal and state legislation was passed to promote 
and enhance the career development of students with disabilities. Section 
626 of the 1983 Amendments to the Education of4he Handicapped Act 
of 1975 addresses the educational and employment transition difficulties 
of these students. This legislation authorized $6.6 million in grants and 
contracts to be spent annually by OSERS to improve and strengthen 
education, training, and related services. During 1984*1988, 180 model 
demonstration projects were developed and implemented in a wide 
variety of educational settings to facilitate the transition of youth and 
adults with disabilities into the work force (Dowling & Hartwell, 1988). 

Another important legislative effort was the Carl D. Perkins 
Vocational Education Act of 1984, which provides funds to implement 
many career development services for students with vocational educa- 
tion opportunities provided to students and parents no later ttjui ninth 
grade^ guidance and counseling services by trained counselors, assess- 
ment of abilities, interests, and needs, and inclusion of vocational 
services as a component of the student's lEP. The Act is designed to pro- 
vide support to students, including those witli disabilities, in vocational 
piogranis to enhance their independent functioning. 

Other legislation passed in the 1980s to further enhance the career 
development of persons with disabilities included the Rehabilitation Act 
Amendments of 1986, Job Training Partnership Act of 1982, and the 
Developmental Disabilities Act Amendments of 1984. Each of these Acts 
requires interagency cooperation end a greater emphasis on providing 
these individuals with vocational training, employment, and independent 
living services. Supported employment was introduced in rehabilitation 
and developmental disabilities legislation as both a service and an 
employment outcome for people with severe disabilities who required 
ongoing support in order to maintain competitive employment. Thus 
students who previously had no options other than sheltered employment 
or day-activities programs now have a variety of employment possibili- 
ties, which can be further enhanced through career education. 



Federal and State Agency Efforts 

The transition movement has bix)u^t together a variety of educational 
and state agencies to interface with advocate groups, parents, and 
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students with disabiUt^e:^ so that better ways to coordinate and plan ser- 
vices can be devised. One example is the effoits of the Special Educa- 
tion Regional Resource Centers who sponsored, with the Rehabilitation 
Services Admiriistration, a scries of major conferences bringing together 
representatives from all possible professional agencies, schools, and 
advocate groups to work and plan services (Brolin & Schatzman, 1989). 
Interagency agreements to increase transition and coordination were 
developed between state rehabilitation agencies, developmental disabili- 
ties, and schools, so more substantial efforts could be provided for tlie 
students. In many respects these efforts were a rekindling of much of 
v/hat had occurred in the 1970s but was never adequately carried 
through (Szymanski, King, Paricer, & Jenkins, 1989). 



Professional Organizations 

The major professional educational groups that continue to promote the 
career development of students with disabilities are the Division cn 
Career Development (DCD) of The Council for Exceptional Children, 
the Special Needs Division of the American Vocational Association, and 
The National Association of Vocational Education Special Needs 
Personnel (NAVESNP), which is affiliated with the American Vocational 
Association and the American Rehabilitation Counseling Association 
(ARCA) of the American Association for Counseling and Development. 
These groups conduct state, regional, and national conferences on career 
development, publish joumals and other important documents, lobby for 
and promote important career development legislation, promote research 
activities, and offer inservice and preservice opportunities. Recently, the 
Division on Canrer Development prepared a position paper on special 
education's responsibility to adults with disabilities, which has become a 
policy statement for the entire organization of The Council for 
Exceptional Children (CEQ. 



A Functional Skills Approach 

Many leaders concerned about the education of students recognize the 
importance of and the need for career development programs and ser- 
vices. Unfortunately, these programs and services are still not major 
priorities in most schools. If employment and living successfully in the 
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community are major educational goals for students with disabilities, we 
must offer a curriculum that _will lead to these accomplishments 
(Kokaska & Brolin, 1985). Otherwise, as Edgar (1987) has found, more 
than 30% will continue to drop out of secondary programs and only 15% 
wiU secure jobs with a salary above the minimum wage. We endorse 
Edgar and others who believe a major change in secondary programs for 
students with disabilities is urgently needed and that there be, once and 
for all, a shift in focus of secondary curriculum to a more functional 
approach that will give these students the competencies they need to 
survive in today's society. 

The Life-Centered Career Education Curriculum (Brolin, 1978, 
1983, 1989) is a career development functional approach that has been 
implemented in many school districts across the country. The LCCE 
Curriculum^ available since 1978, focuses on 22 major competencies 
that students need to succeed in daily living, personal-social, and occu- 
pational areas after they leave school (Table 1). The 22 LCCE compe- 
tencies further subdivide into 97 previously 102) subcompetencies that 
relate to one or more of four important career roles that constitute a total 
woiker. These four career roles corsist of the work of an employee, the 
woik that is done in the home, vohonteer work, and productive avoca- 
tional activities. LCCE is designed to facilitate the student's individual 
growth and development for all the major roles, settings, and events that 
constitute a person's total life career development. It is a K through 
grade 12+ approach built on the four stages of career awareness, 
exploration, preparation, and assimilation and requires a close and 
meaningful partnership between educators, the family, and community 
agencies, employers, and other resources. Hoyt and Shylo (1987) 
reported LCCE to be an effective curriculum that combines important 
daily living skills instruction with an employability skills focus. 

Currently, the senior autnor and his associates are conducting a U.S. 
Department of Education-sponsored LCCE/Employability Enhancement 
Project in cooperation with the University of Arkansas Research and 
TYaining Center in Vocational Rehabilitation. The project involves com- 
prehensive implementation procedures and validation of newly devel- 
oped career assessment and instructional materials in several school 
districts throughout the country. The project is designed to demonstrate 
that students provided with the LCCE approach will gain much greater 
career and life skills competence and have a significantly better post- 
school adjustment than those who receive more conventional academic 
education. 
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Table 1 

Life-Centered Career Education (LCCE) Curriculum 



Curriculum Areas Competency 



Daily living skills 


L 


Managing personal finances 




2. 


Selecting & managing a household 




3. 


Caring for personal needs 




4. 


Raising chQdrra & meeting maiiiage 






responsibilities 




5. 


Buying, prq)aring, & consuming food 




6. 


Buying & caring for clothing 




7. 


Exhibiting responsible citizenship 




8. 


Utilizing recreational facilities and engaging 






in leisure 




9^ 


Getting around the conununity 


Personal-social skills 


10. 


Achieving self-awareness 




11. 


Acquiring self<conf!dence 




12. 


Achieving socially responsible behavior 




13. 


Maintaining good interpersonal skills 




14. 


Achieving indq)endence 




15. 


Making adequate decisions 




16. 


Communicating with others 


Occupational 


17. 


Knowing & exploring occupational possibilities 


guidance & preparation 


18. 


Sdecting & planning occupational choices 




19. 


Exhibiting appropriate work habits & behavior 




20. 


Seeking, securing, & maintaining employment 




21. 


Exhibiting sufRcient physical-manual sidlls 




22. 


Obtaining a speciHc occupational skill 



Some Sample Programs 

The Life-Centered Career Education Curriculum has been widely 
adopted in many school districts across the United States and foreign 
countries since its first publication by The Council for Exceptional 
Children (CEQ in 1978. The third edition of the curriculum guide was 
published by CEC in 1989, along with several companion products, that 
is, a Trainer/Implementation Manual, twc Activity Books, and an LCCE 
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Inventory to assess student competency levels. Some examples of the 
school districts that exemplify comprehensive adoption of the LCCE 
Curricidum are: 

1* Marshall (Missouri) Public Schools QUm Ratclifie, Director of 
Special Services) have used LCCE to become tfie framework for their 
major goal of preparing their students for life* The LCCE competencies 
are infused into the K through 12 cuiriculum and include community 
awaiepess, increased parent paiticipation, advisory committees, and a 
staff iaseivice* As classroom lessons are developed around actual work 
needs, academic, occiipatiorud, and personal-social competencies take on 
a new meaning and give students a humanistic concept of work 
involving home, community, and school relationships* 

2. Moberiy (Missouri) Public Schools (George Wilson, Director of 
Special Education) have used LCCE subcompetencies to translate into 
locally-stated goals and objectives, meet them widi specified activities, 
materials, resources, and evaluation techniques* Their woric is stored in 
the computer and disseminated to each special education teacher in 
looseleaf tnnders so that the material can be kept current 

3* District #742 Community Schools in St* Qoud (Minnesota) 
(Thomas Prescott, Coordinator of Secondary Special Education) have 
combined locally defined basic skills and LCCE competencies to 
develop specific courses that include the LCCE Curriculum. LCCE is 
used to provide a structure for writing clear program goals and knowing 
how each of the classes, activities, services, and roles contribute toward 
those goals* lEP goals focus on LCCE competencies, which has led to a 
great networidng benefit between schools using the LCCE program* 

Space prohibits describing other programs, although such school 
districts as Minneapolis, St* Paul, Brainerd (Minnesota), Jackson 
(Michigan), Shawano (Wisconsin), Aurora (Coiorado), Richmond 
(California), Joplin (Missouri), Bolivar (Missouri), and Osceola 
(Arizona) are other good examples* 

The Challenge for School Counselors 

The challenge for school counselors to respond to the career develop- 
ment needs of students with disabilities is as great today as it was in 
1979 — perhaps even greater! Today, however, because of changes in 
how guidance is being conceptualized and practiced in the schools, the 
opportunity for school counselors to meet this challenge has increased 
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substantially. Why? Because guidance in the schools is increasingly 
being conceptualized and practiced as a comprehensive competency- 
based program. 

Gysbers and Henderson (1988) described one model of a comprehen- 
sive program as having four program components* These components 
are guidance curriculum* individual planning, responsive services, and 
system support The model is competency-based (student competencies) 
with identified percentages of counselor time devoted to carrying out 
guidance activities in each component 

This model, and others like it that have similar components, is ready- 
made to incorporate selected competencies from the LCCE list of 22 
competencies. Competencies 10 through 15, and 17, 18, and 20, for 
example, are particularly appropriate for inclusion in the guidance cur- 
riculum. Since most programs that have a curriculum component already 
have COTipetencies identified, it is recommended fliat they be reviewed 
in li^t of the LCCE competencies. Are there gaps? What modifications 
may be required to serve students with disabilities? 

Once this process is complete, the next step is to review the sequence 
of the competencies — which ones are to be accomplished by which 
grade level or grade level grouping. If a sequence had not been estab- 
lished already in the program, the sequence of awareness, exploration, 
and preparation might be considered. 



This phase is particularly important during the elementary years, 
although it continues throughout the life span. During this phase, 
guidance activities, delivered through the guidance curriculum, fbcus on 
helping students with disabilities begin lo Jeam about their feelings, 
values, and potential. The focus also is on heliring these students develop 
feelings of self-worth and confidence, to become aware of socially desir- 
able behaviors, and to become aware of the need to develop communi- 
cation skills to relate to others. 

In the case of the occupational competencies, the focus is on devel- 
oping positive attitudes about work, to begin to see themselves as poten- 
tial workers, and to become aware of different kinds of jobs and job 
responsibilities. In addition, the focus is on the development of a work 
personality and to become aware of the kinds of woik habits and behav- 
iors required to be successfiil. 



Career Awareness 
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Cornse)ors can help teachers to identify the emeiging interests and 
needs of their students and the special aptitude and abilities that each 
seem to possess. A variety of career awareness activities, involving 
parents and community resource people, should include speakers, media, 
field trips, home assignments, career games, role playing, puppetry, 
cooperative learning, and simulated business activities. Motivatin^^ and 
realistic learning experiences can increase academic learning as well as 
promote career development 



Career Exploration 

Exploration is emphasized during the middle school-junior high school 
years. Here guidance activities assist students with disabilities to 
carefully e?q>lore their abilities and needs, the requirements of the labor 
maiket, ^d uiq)aid woik roles and avocational/leistu^ activities through 
tryout experiences. In the personal-social area of the LCCE, for example, 
guidance activities focus on exploring alrilities, needs, and interests. In 
the occupational area, guidance activities emphasize exploration of 
occupational clusters through hands-on experiences, both in and out of 
school Woik samples, simulated job tasks, and community jobs can be 
used in the development of woik habits and behaviors required for future 
employment In addition, such activities provide students with necessary 
experienrial referents to enable participation in career decision making. 
Career and vocational assessment are important to conduct with each 
experience so that students can examine interests and aptitudes. Also 
important to emphasize at this stage is exploring the unpaid woik roles 
of homemaker, family member, volunteer, and a person who engages in 
productive avocational/leisure activities. 



Preparation 

Although preparation begms in early childhood and continues through- 
out life, special attention is required during the latter part of middle 
school-junior high school and during high school. Guidance activities 
through the curriculum component as well as other components of the 
program emphasize the development and clarification of personal-social 
and occupational competencies. Specific interests, aptitudes, and skills 
are further clarified and life-styles more clearly delineated. In the 
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occupational area, career choices, although still tentative, are more 
specially related to vocational and academic instruction. Students with 
disabilities will need additional help during this phase to select from the 
variety of courses and experiences available* Preparation for most stu- 
dents with disabilities requires a substantial experiential component. 
Comprehensive vocational evaluation (vocational tests, work/job 
samples > situation assessment, job tryouts) also is important in 
examining the realism of their choices and their education and training 
needs. Many students with disabilities may require more than the 
traditional amount of time to prepare for an occupation and for work in 
the other three work-role areas. Finally, most students with disabilities 
have life-long learning needs. These needs should be taken into account 
with placement, follow-up, and other supportive guidance activities. 

Counselor Competencies 

lb carry out guidance activities during the various phases of the guid- 
ance curriculum requires counselors who can accomplish the following 
activities: 

1* conduct or arrange for career assessment for students with 
disabilities 

2. develop and use conununity resources, particularly for referral 
purposes 

3. become an advocate for students with disabilities 

4. contribute to the development and monitoring of individual 
learning programs in cooperation with other educators and parents 

5. consult with parents concerning the career development of their 
children 

6. consult with other educators concerning the development of self- 
awareness and decision making competencies in students with 
disabilities 

7. woric with students with disabilities in the selection of training 
opportunities and the selection of job possibUities 

8. counsel students with disalnlities 

Comprehensive guidance program models, such as the one described 
by Gysbers and Henderson (1988), offer a structure to organize, imple- 
ment, and manage the schools' guidance activities and services. Through 
this model's guidance curriculum, individual planning, responsive 
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services, and system support program components, school counselors 
can woik directly and effectively with all students including those with 
disabilities. In addition, they can work directly and effectively with 
teachers, parents, administrators, and members of the community to 
accomplish the goals of the program. 

The Unfinished Agenda: Challenge for the 1990s 

Over the past 20 years, the need to provide better educational and reha- 
bilitation services to students with disabilities has been widely recog- 
nized throughout this country. Legislation has been passed resulting in 
money to develop programs, conduct research, hire additional personnel, 
and offer more services in schools and adult service agencies. But it 
appears from our experience and the data presented in the literature that 
students with disabilities arc not attaining greater vocational and inde- 
pendent living success than they did in previous years. 

The agenda is unfinished. What do we need to do to finish the 
agenda? In our opinion, some of the major challenges that need attention 
to better meet the needs of students with disabilities are the following: 

One challenge is the double-edged sword that exists in our educa- 
tional programs. On the one hand, educators, promote the concept of 
career and life skills training for these individuals and, on the other hand, 
they increase academic requirements and proficiency tests for gradua- 
tion. Thus, academic training becomes the predominant thrust in the 
education of all students. The result, as McBride and Forgone (1985) 
found, is less time available for career and vocational education (only 7 
of 593 short-term instructional objectives for 90 Florida junior high 
school students with disabilities were career and vocational). 

Another challenge is for professionals to break out of their traditional 
disciplines and approaches. Why do many professionals continue to have 
stereotypes and negative attitudes toward these individuals? Students 
with disabilities are not a monolithic group! They vary considerably in 
ability levels, and most can benefit from regular class placement like 
everyone else. Some have special needs that require modification or 
individual attention. Professionals need to view these students in this 
perspective rather than in a stereotypic and limiting manner. An accept- 
ing learning environment must be provided so these students can also 
benefit from our educational system. 
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Ibo many schools depend on other agencies to provide for the career 
development needs of students with disabilities. But in reality most do 
not have the time, staff, or money to provide quality services. Perhaps 
school-based rehabilitation counselors, as suggested by Szymanski et al. 
(1989), are one solution to providing some of the students with a 
specialized transition service if they need it 

Schools must become more flexible and willing to change their 
programs to meet the real needs of their students. Although schools may 
also cite money, time, resources, and personnel shortages as barriers to 
change, the real culprit is the unwillingness of many educators to 
change. This includes institutions of higher education and their adminis- 
tration and teacher and counselor eoucation programs. As Knowltqn and 
Qaric (1987) indicated, until educators come to grips with how to effect 
systemwide change, the stmggle will go on as before. 

Are we really going to finish the agenda and give all students, 
including those with disabilities, the opportunity to become competent 
and productive adults after they leave school? If so, we strongly must 
break away from traditional practices so that comprehensive career 
education and guidance programs are truly implanted in our nation's 
schools. As stated in our previous article, we must think with both our 
hearts and our heads and provide an atmosphere that will help all 
individuals learn more about themselves and prepare them for the many 
options that await them if we do the job right. 
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Chapter 8 



The Challenge of Organizing a 
Middle School Counseling 
Program 



In his thought provoking article, *The Relevant Counselor," published in 
The School Counselor in 1986, Edwin Herr concluded: 

...because there are so many needs for counselors' skills and so 
many different ways in which school counselois have demon- 
strated their effectiveness in schools across the country, the 
problem is how to avoid holding them responsible for r^o many 
diverse expectations in any given setting that their ^'.ffect'ivenes^ is 
diluted, (p, 13) 

The challenge for middle school counselors i^ to develop focused 
programs tiiat meet specific developmental needs of young adolescents. 
Much like the students they serve, middle school counselors must 
develop their own professional identities which are expressed in well 
defined and accountable school guidance programs. This chapter dis- 
cusses issues related to counseling program development in middle 
schools and suggests ways to create and manage counseling piugrams 
that help youngsters in tfie difHcult transition from childhood in ele* 
mentary school to adolescence in high school. 
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3 10 Tkb Challenge of Counseling in Meddle Schools 

This chapter concludes with a provocative article by Sidney Simon 
which lists "tongue-in-cheek" reasons for eliminating school counseling 
programs: 

1 . *The American family has never been stronger." 

2. alcohol and drug use among students is at an all-time low/* 

3. Hiere arc no reliable statistics showing that students **are com- 
mitting suicide or have suicidal tendencies." 

4. No student comes to school as "a victim of child sexual abuse 
anymore." 

5. "Without the problems generated by peer group pressure, who 
needs to pay the salaries of counselors?** 

6. "Boys and girls today do not even seem to be curious about 
sexuality, and with this curiosity gone, none of the girls get 
pregnant." 

7. "Because there are no more alcoholics, there cannot be any 
children of alcoholics in the schools...." 

8. "Children no longer drop out of school." 

9. 'There are no children with weight problems." 

10. "All of the adults who serve children woric together coopera- 
tively." 

Simon's article is a fitting conclusion to a book intended to help 
middle school counselors recognize why their services are essential to 
adolescents trying to answer the question, "Who am I?** 
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Challenge of Organizing a Middle School Counseling Program 



The Counselor and Modern 
Middle-Level Schools: 
New Roles in New Schools 

Paul S. George 



When I was a boy, living in a small mining town outside Pittsbuigh, 
Pennsylvania, my parents, aunts, uncles, and other members of my 
family and my community were proud of the schools. They were 
convinced that America had won the war, not because of the bomb, but 
because of the steel that came from the mills and the students that came 
from our schools. It was a time of great confidence and afifiraiation. 
America was on top of the worid. Then, on October 4, 1957, during my 
junior year in high school, the world's first satellite (Sputnik) shot into 
oibit and a hundred years of American confidence were destroyed. It has 
been getting worse every year since then. Today, American citizens are 
convinced that, whether it is steel or students, tractors or testing, the 
product just is not as good as it used to be. 

The cunrent criticism of education reached its zenith in 1983, with 
publication of the federal government's A Nation of Risk (U.S. 
Department of Education, 1983). in which American educators were 
accused of being so incompetent and worthless that their actions came 
close to being treasonous. In less than half a century, a complete reversal 
had occurred in American public opinion: Schools, teachere, and even 
counselors had gone ftom being viewed as the most effective group of 
educators in the world to being viewed as treasonous and incompetent 

In response to this caustic criticism, educators have mounted incredi- 
ble efforts to improve the schools or to demonstrate that public schools 
are far better than the citizenry has been led to believe. Foremost among 
these efforts has been the last decade of research in an area that has 
come to be known as "educational effectiveness." Following a strategy 
similar to research in busmess and industry, educational researchers have 
been searching for the "keys to school productivity and success (cf. 
Ouchi, 1981; Pascale & Athos, 1981; Peters & Waterman, 1982). For- 
tunately, they seem to have discovered some very important, critical 
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factors in school success. TDday, the results of this research are being 
read eagerly by public school educators everywhere; hundreds, if not 
thousands, of school districts am implementing school effectiveness 
programs based on the research (Geoige, 1983a). 

Tb^ school effectiveness movement may be one of the most impor- 
tant thmsts in the closing decades of 20th-century education, and it has 
tremendous implications for the work of school counselors at all levels, 
especially in middle schools and junior high schools. In this article I 
explore the results of effectiveness research in coiporate and school 
settings and suggest new roles for school counselors that are congruent 
with the recent findings. 

Much of the related research, in both corporate and academic 
spheres, is of the kind known as "outlier"' studies. That is, if one wants to 
know what makes a successful coiporation, then one ought to examine 
closely those corporations that have been dramatically successful, tfiose 
that lie outside the common group. Researchers in the coiporate sphere 
have successfully identified a number of characteristics of exceptionally 
productive companies, common trjuts that exist despite the size, location, 
or product of those finns. 

Among the most important common elements of such coiporations, 
rx)metimes referred to as *TVpc Z" finns, are: 

Long term employment Employees of the most profitable companies 
often spend their lives woridng for only one or two different employere. 
Executives in these industrial groups tend to start at the bottom of a 
company and woric their way up in the same company. 

Stable, supportive, social situations. A strong bi-and of egalitarianism 
complements the sense of community felt within the company. Regaid- 
less of the size of the firni, employees often spend much of their per- 
sonal family lives associated with the families of other company 
employees. 

Holistic view of persons. Management tends to think of the employ- 
ees of the company as "associates" rather than as common wcrfcers. The 
individual employee is given attention in ways unmatched in other 
coiporations. For example. Type Z companies tend to have fringe benefit 
programs in areas such as health, leisure time, and education that far 
outdistance those in competing companies. 

Individual responsibility plus teamwork. Highly productive American 
coiporations allow for plenty of individual effort and reward, and they 
also oiganize in wp.ys that demand teamwo± on common projects that 
go beyond each individual's specialty. 
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Participatory decision making. Each individual has a voice, at the 
appropriate level, in the decisions affecting his or her life in the 
company. 

Development of interpersonal communication skills. Because people 
in these companies spend their lives together working closely on 
common projects, they must learn to communicate and cooperate 
effectively. Corporations that break profit and production barriers invest 
thousands of dollars on training to help employees develop their 
interpersonal skills. 

Common goals. Peihaps the most significant characteristic of these 
highly profitable companies is that the employees share a concq)t of the 
purpose of the company in the corporate world and in American society. 
These firms tend to value service, qujdity, and people above the concern 
for profit that seems to be the sole motivating force in less successful 
corporations. 

Strong leadership. Leaders who believe in the company, love the 
product and the employees, and can manage and motivate groups of 
people are always present at the forefront of the most productive 
corporations. 

Researchers in the area of school effectiveness have also been able to 
identify a number of common characteristics of successful schools, 
regardless of where the schools are located, the size of the schools, or 
the socioeconomic backgrounds of the students. The late Ronald 
Edmonds (1979), one of education's first proponents of the effectiveness 
concept, stated that directly as a result of this research, "Wt can, when- 
ever and wherever we choose, successfully teach all children whose 
schooling is of interest and we already know more than we need to know 
to do so" (p. 15). Edmonds and other researchers developed lists of the 
characteristics of those schools that have demonstrated that they are 
more productive, academically, than predictions made for them based on 
the characteristics of the homes fi'om which their students came. Schools 
that make a significant difference in the academic lives of the students 
have: 

• A safe and orderly environment 

• A cleaily articulated sense of mission 

• A climate of high expectations for student learning 

• Strong instructional leadership 

• Frequent monitoring of student progress 
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• EflFective iiistruction 

• Good home and school support systems 

A more detafled description of the characteristics of effective schools 
and highly productive corporations (George, 1983a) reveals that 
successful institutions have much in common. Productivity and success 
seem to emeige firom common themes, regardless of the type of institu- 
tion* One of the most striking similarities is the common emphasis on 
the persons involved in the process- The leaders of highly successful 
institutions, whether involved with steel or students, recognize the worth 
and di^ty of the human bemgs who are at the heart of the process. 
Productive corporations and successful schools both recognize and deal 
with the wholeness of the persons who arc so important to the mission of 
the institutions. 

For school counselors, the implications of this common focus are 
almost infinite. In the business world, for example, large companies 
devote significant resources to what once was called personnel and is 
now more often referred to as human resource development Huge sums 
are furmelled into the effort to improve productivity by developing 
employees as workers and as persons. On the other hand, school systems 
have a reputation for giving lip service to human resource development 
but supplying few resources for the effort As a result, in many schools 
the school counselor may be the only person who recognizes the need to 
focus on the students' personal development as well as on their 
academic achievements. 



Characteristics of Successful Schools 

School counselors need to be aware of some important shifts that have 
been occurring in the affective emphasis of American middle schools. 
For most of ihe last 20 years educators m many middle schools have 
focused on the uniqueness of each learner by developing programs that 
stress individualization (George, 1983b). More recenUy, these same 
educators have begun to recognize that middle graders have another 
great need, in the affective area: They need to learn how to become 
effective group members (Lipsitz, 1984). 

Successful schools for middle graders— those that meet important 
criteria in both the academic and affective development of these 
studCTts—'have begun to woik toward meeting the dual affective needs 
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of these students: the need to discover their unique individuality and the 
need to embrace and become eflfective members of small and large 
groups for the rest of their lives (Lipsitz, 1984). Counselors who care 
about the work in schools for middle graders must respond to and 
facilitate the accomplishment of these goals* The results of effective- 
need research in the corporate and educational spheres indicate that 
effective schools for middle graders need to incorporate the following 
five fundamental principles in their programs. 

Common Mission 

Schools that are successful in offering balanced programs that meet both 
the academic and affective needs of middle graders tend to be very 
similar to each other. These schools may be different sizes, in different 
locations, and have different names, but their programs and organization 
are often dramatically similar. Such schools have educators who share a 
common sense of mission about the importance of education for middle 
graders and the special nature of children at that age. 

Program Alignment 

Effective middle schools offer programs that are congruent with this 
vital philosophical commitment If the philosophy of the school stresses 
the need for mastery of the basic skills, then the program offers 
sufficient means for the goal to be accomplished. If the philosophy of 
the school stresses the importance of improving the self-esteem of 
middle graders, then the school takes a proactive stance in designing 
opportunities for this to happen. If the mission of the school includes the 
need for exploration in the curriculum, then the program schedule makes 
such options easy to exercise. The school's program becomes a concrete 
expression of the staff's philosophy. 

bispired &istruction 

Educators in schools that offer inspired instruction are able to identify 
and employ teachers and others who agree with the school's mission and 
are capable of implementing the program in their classrooms and 
elsewhere. Inspired instruction is manifested in ways that result in 
studoits learning what the school and the community have decided they 
should leam. Members of the school's staff begin with the confidence 
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that they can be successful, even with the most difficult and challenging 
students in the schooL They believe their goals are extremely important 
and work diligently to accomplish them. 

Group Involvement 

Successful programs are oiganized in ways that result in almost evciy 
student and staff member believing that they are important members of 
very important groups. Laige schools are organized so that students are 
provided with the opportunity to belong to small groups within the larger 
schooL \^tal subgroups are created in which an "ethos of caring** 
emerges. Students come to view themselves as members of the same 
team as the teachers; rather than being on opposing sides, they are 
together, pursuing the same piuposes. Teams, advisory groups, schools- 
within-the school, and other similar arrangements unite teachers and 
students in ways, and for longer periods of time, so that a genuine sense 
of community begins to develop. 

Spirited Leadership 

The final ingredient for successful middle schools is spirited leadership. 
Winning schools, like highly productive corporations, j^'e led by admin- 
istrators, counselors, and teachers who have decided that the school is 
the best avenue they have for making a difference in the woild. These 
leaders have a vision of what makes schools successful and they are 
capable of inspiring other membCiS of the staff to move toward the same 
goals. They are people who love schools for middle graders and the 
students in those schools. Such educators enjoy being close to the action, 
and their involvement demonstrates both their commitment and skill. 
They are instructional leaders who are respected by other staff members 
for ^at they can do as well as what fhey say. Lastly, spirited leaders 
have the capacity to manage groups of professionals in ways that move 
the school toward realizing the mission op which they have all focused. 

The education of middle graders in American schools has entered a 
new phase. A great deal more is now known about how x) accomplish 
the goals of the school, and educators have come to understand how 
much more important, and I complex, is the affective compon^ent of 
this educational process. What roles will effective school counselors 
perform in these effective schools for middle graders? How can coun- 
selors help the staff and the students m'^ve toward the realization of the 
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goals they all embrace? Will school counselors be important people in 
such schools? 



New Roles for the Counselor 

Even though educators have isolated the characteristics of successful 
schools for middle graders and have arrived at a new professional con- 
sensus about.the important role of the affective component in such 
schools^ there is much more to the success of such schools* Educators 
have also discovered that creating new schools that manifest the charac- 
teristics of higiily productive institutions is not automatic, nor is it easy* 
Effective schools do not just appear magically, like Athena from the 
forehead of Zeus* It is much easier to find such schools than it is to 
create them by transforming unproductive schools into successful ones. 

Although educators are not able to state, conclusively, which ingre- 
dients are the most important to school success and which must precede 
the emergence of the others, most educators seem to believe that the 
leadership factor is the crucial characteristic that stimulates the growth 
of the others* I contend that most schools have not moved swiftly and 
naturally to a place where they can demonstrate increased success partly 
because school counselors have not played an important schoolwide role 
in this area* Unfortunately, many current school administrators princi- 
pals and assistant principsds) are too often not naturally inclined to value 
or even recognize the necessary ingredients for success when those 
ingredients are not pait of the budget or schedule* In all fairness, it is 
also likely that today's school administrators are so harried that thoy do 
not often have nor realize the need to take the time to implement 
success-oriented innovations. School administrators are not always 
affectively oriented people* 

There is, then, in many schools that are less successful than they 
mi^t be a vacuum of leadership skills and attitudes. School administra- 
tors do not naturally recognize the required ingredients, and school coun- 
selors have been so busy with other legitimate activities that they, too, are 
often uninvolved* It is also possible that school counselors have not 
viewed th^nselves as legitimately involved in school reoiganization and 
levitalization* Many counselors have recognized the typical school for 
what it too often is — an affective desert — and have retreated to their 
counseling spaces where they have attempted to create an affective oasis, 
one spot in the school where students can come for affective refreshment 
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Unfortunately, in most schools the ratio of counselors to students 
often results in a situation in which only a few students — ^those dying 
from affective thirst — find their way to the oasis and the growth and 
renewal it can provide. Hundreds, sometimes even thousands, of other 
students pass in and out of the school without ever having had contact 
with the counselor. Although these students might not have been in 
crises, their school lives may have been significantly less meaningful 
than they might have been had they had the opportunity for contact with 
a counselor. 

School counselors must assume a new set of schoolwide roles. These 
roles should fit the need for what might be called an "educational 
ombudsman"; that is, one person in the school who assumes the respon- 
sibility for ensuring that fundamental program components are imple- 
mented successfully. For schools to become more effective they must 
become more affective, and the school counselor is tiie person most 
likely to be successful in stimulating schc 'Is to move in this direction. 
Some might argue that, considering the current status of counseling in 
the schools, it would be impossible for counselors to find the time and 
energy to accept and act in these new roles. I believe that when the 
critical nature of the school counselor's role in school improvement 
becomes apparent, counselors will find a way. And, when others in the 
school and the community observe the results of these new activities, 
counselors will be viewed as far more essential to school success than 
they are often perceived to be. 

What are the new schoolwide roles that only counselors can do well? 
What does an educational ombudsman look like and act like? What will 
the school's official affective advocates be doing in the next few years if 
they accept the burden of schoolwide improvement? Counselors must, of 
course, think of themselves and their roles in significantly different 
ways. In the age of "high tech,'* as schools move more closely to becom- 
ing supervised correspondence courses and as students now interact with 
computers instead of mimeographs, counselors must become the skilled 
technicians of the "high touch'* (Naisbitt, 1982) response. How can this 
be accomplished? 

Nurturing the School Mission 

First, the school counselor in today*s successful schools for middle 
graders must participate more vigorously in forming a new vision of 
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what ttiosc schools can and should accomplish. No one else in the school 
is more attuned to those needs of middle graders that require a more 
potent response from the school. No one is more child centered. No one 
is better able to point out that these students are much more than cogni- 
tive beings and that there is no inherent conflict between the need to 
raise test scores and the need to attend to the affective side of students' 
lives. And no one else is likely to have the skills of group facilitation and 
organizational development that will enable the school staff to move 
together to a new sense of mission. If not the counselor, then who? 

Guiding Program Alignment with the Mission 

In most middle schools today, there are few staff members who are 
charged with what are sometimes refened to as "oversight" responsibili- 
ties. It is rare to find a school in which a staff member is identified with 
the task of seeking balance in the school's curriculum. Consequently, 
many schools for middle graders are characterized by an imbalance in 
the curriculum that often excludes, or at least downplays, the importance 
of anything that is not being measured on achievement tests. The school 
counselor, whose only vested interest in the affective domain (which few 
others claim), may be uniquely able to fulfill a role in curriculum coordi- 
nation from which others shrink. 

Facilitating Inspired Instruction 

Middle-level schools are in dire need of staff members who are familiar 
with the research on teacher effectiveness and who can interpret this 
research to help teachers realize that there is more to good teaching than 
what has come to be called "direct instraction." The teaching staff also 
needs to be encouraged to improve by a colleague who has the values, 
insights, and skills that permit the teachers to identify and build on their 
own strengths. The counselor is one of the few people in the school who 
are trained to observe human behavior closely and to provide feedback 
carefully, so that such information can become growih producing rather 
than intimidating and discouraging. Although it may be true that coun- 
selors rarely see this role as a part of their professional responsibilities, it 
is also true that there is virtually no one else in the school who values the 
professional growth of the staff members enough to make it a high 
priority. 
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Guaranteeing Group Involvement 

Who, moie than the school counselor, understands t^.^ deep human need 
to be an important part of an important group? Probably many, if not 
most, of the serious problems counselors deal with at the middle and 
junior high school level are directly related to students* failure to adapt 
tiiemselvcs in ways that permit them to enjoy valid group membership. 
This is the new role that counselors will find most familiar and most 
comfoitable. 

One of the most important programs in the long history of the junior 
high school-middle school movement has been the teacher-based 
guidance effort often called the advisor-advisee program. It is both the 
most popxilar component of the curriculum of middle-level schools and 
the most disliked. Ironically, it is sometimes the most valuable use of the 
school day and at other times a nearly complete waste of everyone's 
time* It is often the program most attractive to some parents and the most 
offensive to others. Many of the difiBculties advisory programs encoun- 
ter could be eliminated if school counselors believed that the success of 
the programs was a very important part of their primary responsibilities 
in the school. 

When teachers resist advisory programs, it is almost always because 
they do not understand the actual purpose of such efforts. When students 
dislike the programs, it is almost always because the teachers do not 
have the interest or skill to conduct the programs successfully. When 
parents question the programs, it is almost always because they have not 
been explained clearly to them. In all of these cases, it is the counselor 
who is likely to be the single, most important resource in the school. 

The counselor can help the staff develop a firm rationale for the 
advisory program and can acquaint new faculty members with the goals 
of the program on an annual basis because it is the counselor who has 
the knowledge of resources that teachers can use in their classroom 
advisory eflfoits. The counselor is most able to evaluate the success or 
failure of individual faculty member's efforts to implement the program 
as well as to evaluate the program on a schoolwide basis. If the coun- 
selor does not do aU tiiese things, there will be no teacher-based advisory 
programs for a long time. 

There is a growing national consensus that, in addition to advisory 
programs, interdisciplinary team organization is also a central com- 
ponent of modem middle-level schools. There are few advocates for 
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having teachers organized according to their disciplines at the middle 
level. Instead, more and more middle schools and junior high schools are 
adopting the pattern of interdisciplinary groups, teams, families, or 
houses, in which teachers share the same students, the same part of the 
building, and the same schedule, rather than the same subject Life on 
interdisciplinary teams is complex and varied, occurring in a number of 
distinct phases (Gcoige, 1982), with special roles for the school coun- 
selor to play in each of those areas. 

The first piiase of team life is the organizational process. Because 
members of the counseling staff often are most active in scheduling 
students, they can get the teams off to the right start by scheduling them 
so that there is a "good" fit between the teachers and the students they 
teach. That ;3, it is critical that the teams be arranged so that a g;roup of 
two to five teachers, in one part of the building, have all the same stu- 
dents in common. This relatively simple act will permit teachers to 
improve the school experience in a number of ways. 

Teachers who share the same students can develop a common pro- 
gram that is considerably more powerful than can one teacher woridng 
alone. Common rules on the team, for example, are applied with greater 
ease because each teacher is being assisted by a nmber of others who 
are conmiitted to the same rules for the same students. The counselor 
can be helpM by working with the teachers to establish reasonable rules 
with rational consequences that middle graders will perceive as fair. 
Common headings for written work and homework regulations, along 
with common notebook fonnats and other such routine necessities, will 
make life simpler for students and more rational for the teachers. 

For teachers, the most important benefit from being organized into 
teams is probably that they make parent conferences more pleasant and 
productive. In many mid(fle-level schools, where teachers face parents 
alone and are uninformed about the progress or behavior of a student in 
other teachers' classrooms, such meetings can be difficult and unpleas- 
ant experiences for the teacher. When teachers woric together on teams, 
however, they constantly exchange and pool information about the stu- 
dents they have in common. Their individual knowledge about the 
students on the team grows enormously. In a team conference with 
parents, this common knowledge of the student can be used in important, 
productive^ and less defensive ways. By working with the counselor who 
has had proper training in conference skills, teachers and parents both 
extol the virtues of woridng together as a team. 
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Although many teams of teachers stop at this first organizational 
phase, in which the benefits are primarily for the faculty, other teams can 
be helped to recognize the virtues of creating a situation in which the 
students also believe that the team is theirs and that each is an important 
member of that group. In most middle-level schools, the counselor will 
be one of the few people who, naturally and without prompting, will be 
able to see the benefits of taking time and effort to create the sense of 
oommunity that signifies the second phase of life on teams. 

In one school where I observed the transition from departmental or- 
ganization to team groups, the first phase (orjanizational) was markedly 
successful. Tfeachers developed common rules, held team conferences 
with parents, and had separate team conferences with individuals and 
small groups of students. The common procedures they worked out 
made life much simpler, and because students only had to go to the next 
door for their next class rather than across the building and back every 
45 minutes, hall problems were nearly eliminated. Everything seemed 
about as good as it could be. 

When I asked the students about team life, however, I was suiprised 
to learn that they did not really view the team as theirs. According to the 
students, organization into teams meant that "the teachers are ganging up 
on us" or that "the teachers are unionizing against us!" The students did 
not object to this from the teachers, not at all; they were actually glad 
their teachers had decided to work together to make school improve- 
ments and seemed flattered by the attention. But the team meant little 
more than that to the students. 

Inspired by the school counselor, the teachers on several teams in the 
school encouraged the students to become team members. With the 
counselor's help the teachers committed themselves to creating a 
learning community in which teacher and students could help each other 
realize the goals of the program. "We're in this together, on the same 
great team," became tiie watchwords. Team colors, logo, motto, song, 
newsletter, and special activities tiiat enhanced tiie group feeling were 
developed. Soon students were answering tiie question "What is a 
team?" very differenfly tiian tiiey had been before. They began to view 
the group as something small witiiin tiie much laiger school, a group 
small enough and important enough for tiiem to belong to. It was a place 
where tiiey could be known, and tiiey liked it. Discipline problems 
decreased and achievement increased. 

Most people think of team teaching when tiiey hear tiie word "team" 
in connection witii schools. Actually, tiiis phase of team life is important 
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and no less critical to school success than other components. It is, 
however, the area in which educators in middle-level schools have made 
the most mistakes and, therefore has a very negative connotation for 
many teachers. One of the reasons so many mistakes have been made in 
this area is that the skills and insights involved in small-group planning 
are often not well developed in teachers who have spent their lives in 
classrooms by themselves. 

Who is the person in the school who is likely to possess those skills? 
The school counselor. If school counselors take an active role in training 
teachers in planning skills and in helping them to realize what they can 
do together instructionally, middle-level schools can be much more 
exciting environments in which to learn. 

Belonging to a Spirited Leadership Team 

Research in corporate productivity points to the skills of group manage- 
ment as the most critical component of modem leadership. It is not dif- 
ferent in productive, middle-level schools. As modem business leaders 
are learning that employee involvement leads to considerably high 
productivity, educators are also moving toward a clearer understanding 
that middle-level schools are so complex that a one-person management 
process will be much less successM than will participatory decision 
making* Group planning and participation in decision making are, how- 
ever, far from quick and easy ways to develop policy or solve school- 
wide problems. Management processes that are democratically oriented 
often take much longer and require considerably more attention to 
the afiective side of the lives of those involved than do traditional 
approaches to management. 

School administrators, even those eager to share their power and 
involve teachers in collaborative decision makin'j, have rarely been 
trained to accomplish these difficult tasks. The consulting counselor can 
assist in the collaborative process in v/ays no one else in the school can. 
Without the guidance of a counselor skilled in managing groups, many 
administrators will retreat from the kind of management educators now 
know will move the school forward. Teachers, of course, also need help 
in learning how to participate in the decisions that affect their lives, 
usually even more than many administrators do. The counselor has to be 
the person in the middle. 
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Conclusion 

Asking overburdened school counselors to consider new roles for 
today's middle-level schools will seem, to some, like the situation from 
the Old Testament when the Egyptian pharaoh commanded Moses to 
direct the Hebrews to make bricks without straw. Many counselors will 
say, and concctly, that with a counseling ratio of 500 or more to 1, new 
roles seem impossible and that counseling bricks have been made 
without straw for more years than the Hebrews made theirs. Abandoning 
die affective oasis will no doubt cause a significant number of problems, 
and donning the cloak of educational ombudsman will not automatically 
and immediately take up the slack. It is indeed, a difficult transition to 
make. 

If counselors do not voluntarily assume this new persona, however, 
the consequences for school life in the near future will be ominous. The 
national obsession with testing, credit accumulation, tracking, and nega- 
tive thinking as a way of life will move the schools closer and closer to 
institutions in which human beings arc perceived as nothing more than 
products and in which all of the goals counselors espouse will be 
imperiled. 

If not the counselor, then who? 
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Teacher Based Guidance: The 
Advisor/Advisee Program 

John Arnold 



The most significant development in middle school guidance over the 
past decade has been the rapid emergence of teacher-based programs, 
iisually referred to as advisor/advisee (A/A), home base, or advisory 
programs. Alexander and McEwin (1989) report that 39% of the grades 
5-8 and 6-8 schools have such programs, and numerous other schools 
arc planning them* Moreover, Geoige and Oldnaker (1987), in a study of 
130 schools widely recognized as exemplary, found that over 90% had 
substantive advisor/advisee programs. Virtually all authorities on early 
adolescent education regard A/A programs as a key component of 
schools which seek to be developmentally responsive. 

A well-conceived advisory program consists of a teacher meeting 
with firm 12 to 20 students on a regular basis to engage in activities that 
nurture social and emotional growth. It provides each middle schooler 
with an adult friend and guide, a small community who know each other 
well, and a forum for the issues and concerns of being an emerging 
adolescent. 



Rationale 

In the best of situations, most 11-14 year olds experience difficulties 
dealing with the rapid and highly variable physical, intellectual and 
socio-emotional changes that occur during eariy adolescence, V/ill I ever 
grc*v? Will my zits go away? How can I make friends? How do I get 
along with people in authority when I can't have my own way? How can 
I be part of a group and not lose my soul in the process? What's right 
and wrong? What's worth committing myself to? Am I really okay? 
These are but a few of the questions that emerge. 

In contemporary society, the difficulty of dealing with these issues 
and questions is greatly exacerbated. The breakdown of the family, drugs 
and alcohol, child abuse, media exploitation, confused values, etc. — the 
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whole litany of social problems — mightily work against healthy 
development. Frequently young adolescents have to make complex 
decisions from a bewildering array of choices with insufficient parental 
supervision. 

Thus middle school students have profound need for continuing care, 
support, and guidance. School unselors cannot begin to meet this need 
by thanselves. They are simply too few in number and have too many 
other duties. Further, most middle schoolers will not seek out a coun- 
selor for help under normal circumstances. They find it much more 
natural to talk to someone with whom they have d^y contact Thus, the 
teacher-based guidance provided by an advisor/advisee program is 
essential. 

The need for advisory programs is not confined to students. Most 
adults enter teaching with the hope of getting close to kids, interacting 
meaningfully with them, and making a difference in their lives. Yet too 
often they become isolated from students and disillusioned, caught up in 
an impersonal bureaucracy. An effective advisor/advisee program has 
the potential to break down barriers and make meaningful student- 
ti^acher interaction more possible. 

It should be noted that A/A programs are most often associated with 
houses and interdisciplinary teams in a school organization plan that 
seeks to create small personal communities within laige institutions. For 
example, a middle school of 900 students might have three houses of 
300 students each, three teams of 300 each, and six advisory groups of 
16-17 students each. Each component has its own functions and activi- 
ties; all seek to provide a sense of identity and belonging. Where the 
components exist in concert, they mutually strengthen one another. This 
interaction will be noted in several instances in this chapter. 

Roles of the Advisor 

When they first leam of A/A programs, some teachers are leery. "I'm no 
psychiatrist," or "I'm not an expert in moral development," are 
frequently voiced misunderstandings. While expertise in counseling and 
values education is of course helpful, it is not essential to becoming a 
good advisor. The fundamental role of an advisor is simply to be a friend 
to advisees, that is, someone who demonstrates interest, care, and 
concern for them. 
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Advisory sessions are dififerent from regular classes. Respect and 
order must be maintained, hat the atmosphere is more infonnal. No 
grades are given; discussions are more wide-ranging; student expression 
is especially fostered* In many ways, it is a time for teachers and stu* 
dents simply to be themselves and to get to know one anotiier on a per- 
sonal level. The spirit of being oneself is captured in the story Paul 
George, a noted scholar on middle schools, tells about an advisor who 
was an enAusiastic member of die MiUard Inlhnore Society* For several 
weeks, be managed to engage his advisees endiusiastically in activities 
related to Fillmore's birthday. Posters aboanded, jingles were written, 
songs were sung, intercom announcements blared, "Only three more 
days until Millard Fiflmore's birthday.** Hokey? Yes. Real? Yes. 

Qosely related to the role of fiiend is that of being an advocate for 
each advisee. Being the adult who knows the student best, the advisor 
represents the advisee*s interests to team members, other teachers, 
administrators, and parents. Sometimes this may simply require opening 
lines of communication. At other times it involves explaining or defend- 
ing an advisee*s behavior. On occasion it may necessitate prodding or 
chiding the advisee m an "I think better of you than that** vein Above 
aU, it entails providing recognition and support for the advisee. Because 
the advisor is an advocate, in schools with well developed A/A 
programs, discipline problems are routinely referred to the advisor. 

Thirdly, the advisor serves as a guide for advisees. Academically, this 
role may involve helping the advisee make course selections, develop 
better study habits, or find assistance with classwork. Personally, it 
entails being a good listener, posing alternatives, and generally facili- 
tating decision making. It is obviously cmcial that advisors know when 
to refer advisees witli personal problems to the counselor or to a proffes- 
sional in the community. Unless specifically trained, they are not 
expected to become involved in serious counseling relationships. 

Fourthly, the advisor is a coordinator with parents. In elementary 
schools, parents deal directly with their child*s self-contained classroom 
teacher. In middle level schools, parents too frequently "drop out** 
because there is no one teacher to whom they can talk who genuinely 
knows their child. The A/A program provides this missing link. A good 
advisor is proactive with parents by sending home positive notes, mak- 
ing positive phone calls, and settmg up conferences. Also, the advisor is 
available for discussions initiated by the parent Depending upon the 
nature of the issue, the advisee may well be involved in conferences 
also. 
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Fifth, the advisor acts as evaluation coordinator for advisees. This 
role, peihaps the least developed in most piograms, has great potential. 
Because advisors have relatively few advisees, they can meet individ- 
ually with them to assess progress. In addition, they can engage advisees 
in goal setting and self-evaluation, activities which are highly important 
yet so often neglected during eariy adolescence (Arnold, 1986). The 
small numbers also allow the advisor, after gathering grades and infor- 
mation from team members, to write narrative comments which address 
the advisee's total devdoixnent to accompany report cards. 

Finally, and highly importantly, the advisor serves as activity leader 
and communiQr buildet Here the focus shifts fsom ttie individuk to the 
group, with the advisor seeking to promote friendship, group identiQ^, 
and a sense of belonging. In so doing, the advisor helps the group 
explore issues and feelings pertinent to adolescent development ihe 
types of activities involved in these pursuits will be discussed in the 
following section. 

A/A Group Activities 

There is an almost limitless number of activities that can be used during 
A/A sessions. The types selected will depend upon the goals of the 
program, its stmcture and schedule, the experience of the advisor, and 
the specific needs of the students. The following sampling of activities 
from the Advisory Handbook (1988) of the Shoreham Wading-River 
Middle School, Shoreham, New Yoric, one of the nation's very finest, 
illustrates the richness of the possibilities: 

• Discuss feelings about being new in a new grade, a new building 
and with new teachers. 

• Discuss current events, a TV show, movie, or event 

• Discuss school problems and student concerns. 

• Plan A/A group activities, suCix as a camping trip, service project, 
diimer for parents, or outing. 

• Discuss school procedures, policies, opportunities, mini-course 
registration, community service programs, independent study 
0|^rtunit!:;s, getting involved with the artist in residence, report 
cards, etc. 

• Keep group and individual journals. 

• Read stories orally or discuss books read. 

• Design, invent, and/or play games. 
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• Cook a group breakfast in home economics class first period. 

• Have individual advisees tell ofexperiences and plans. 

• Channel energy in positive ways: lobby for a specific mini-course, 
change lunch options, develop strategies for changing policies. 

• Discuss progress reports with individual advisees. 

• Explain and re-explain the what, when, where and how of middle 
school ph^omena* 

One of the keys to the long term viability of A/A programs is estab- 
lishing a balance of activities between those which require considerable 
planning and those which do not Already overloaded with five or six 
classes a day. many teachers feel. 'The last thing I need is another daily 
preparation*" Indeed, programs which require extensive daily prepara- 
tion may be doomed fiom the start 

Alexander and George (1981) describe a number of worthwhile 
activities, most of which require relatively little preparation, that can be 
scheduled on a weekly basis. These include (1) It's Your Day. where the 
group focuses on an individual advisee's interests for a fiiU session; 
(2) Uninterrupted Silent Sustained Reading; (3) Uninterrupted Silent 
Sustained Writing, with content focused upon issues of personal 
importance to advisees; (4) Academic Advisory, where advisees bring 
problem work to the group, or do short units on study habits or test 
taking skills; (5) Indoor/Outdoor Games; (6) Story Time, which involves 
oral reading and discussion; (7) Career Explo. where adults fiom the 
community speak to the group about their careers, and (8) Orientations 
relative to school policy and events. 

Examples of activities which require more extensive preparation 
include teaching and discussing interpersonal skills, promoting self- 
esteem, and planning special projects, nips, or celebrations. A number of 
commercial or ahready prepared materials are available to help with 
developmental and interpersonal activities. Perhaps the single best 
source is Quest: Skills for Adolescence, developed by the International 
Lions Qub. Quest is a substantive, three-year middle school curriculum 
whose effectiveness is well documented (Gerler. 1986). Some advan- 
tages of using Quest are that faculty are being specially trained before 
they may obtain the materials, and that the activities, designed for 45- 
minute periods, may be adapted to shorter A/A periods. Two other 
sources of materials are the FAM.E. (Rnding Acceptance in the Middle 
School Envirorunent) Program, developed by the Alachua County. 
Florida School System, and Prime Times available from the National 
Resource Center for Middle Grades Education. 
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The Public Broadcasting System (PBS) has produced two series of 
15-minute, school oriented television programs, "Inside Out" and "Self 
Incorporated," which are particularly useful. Also, "DiGrassi Junior 
High" and "Wonderworks" are regular PBS productions which are 
geared to the needs and interests of young adolescents. Addresses for all 
these materials mentioned are listed at the end of the chapter. 

Some advisors aie "naturals" who need little external stmcture for 
their activities. The majority, however, especially when programs arc 
just getting underway, can benefit from a set format Thus many schools 
have found that a repeating weekly schedule that balances high and low 
preparation activities worics best for them. Such a schedule might be 
stmctured as follows: 

Monday Current Events or School Issues 

Ibesday Development Issues 

Wednesday Silent Sustained Reading/Individual Conferences 

Thursday Academic Advisory 

Friday Group Projects or Developmental Issues 

Other schools schedule activities on a thematic basis. One such example 
is ftom Tapp Middle School in Cobb County, GA. (Campbell, 1986). 



Advisement Monthly Themes 





6th Grade 


7th Grade 


8th Grade 


Aug./SepL 


Get Acquainted 


Get Acquainted 


Get Acquainted 


Oct 


Testiadng 


Study SkiUs 


Study SkiUs 


Nov. 


Making/Keeping 
Friends 


Decision Making 


Caring 


Dec. 


Community Service 


Community Service 


Community Service 


Jan. 


Decision Making/ 
Peer Pressure 


Substance Abuse 


Decision Making 


Feb. 


Communication 


Caring/Manners 


Test Taking/Careers 


March 


Who Am I? 


Careers 


Creativity 


April 


Getting Along 
with Othars 


Creativity 


Family Relationships 


May/June 


Georgia 


Problem Solving 


High School 






Preparations 
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This j^jproach can provide a cohesive framewoik for activities and is 
appropriate for schools with mature programs. 

There are also schools which periodically schedule a number of all- 
school activities, such as intramural sports, assembly programs, or 
special events during advisory time. While this strategy can be effective, 
care must be taken that the integrity of the advisor/advisee program is 
not violated. Repeated interruptions or breaks in routine can easily 
devastate a program. All-school events must be known about well in 
advance and built into the A/A schedule. 



Grouping Advisor and Advisees 

For an A/A program to function well, advisory groups need to be as 
small as possible. Thus virtually every teacher, including unified arts, 
foreign language, physical education, special education, and library stafif 
serve as advisors in order to reduce the advisor/advisee ratio to under 
20:1. Where appropriate, well-qualified aides can also become advisors. 

Advisees must be placed carefully with advisors. In some schools, 
advisees have considerable say in their placement, though they carmot be 
guaranteed their Hrst choice. In other schools, advisors exercise a choice 
of advisees. Administrators, counselors and/or an advisory committee 
usually make final placements, taking into account student, parent and 
teacher preference, friendship patterns, potential discipline problems, 
and space available. 

In teamed schools, it is very important that advisors be assigned 
advisees who belong to their team. Thus a group of 100 students might 
be assigned to six team teachers, four core academic and two "special" 
teachers affiliated with the team. In this framework, the behavior, 
development, and progress of each advisee can be systematically dis- 
cussed on an ongoing basis during team planning time by a group of 
teachers who instruct them daily (Amold, 1981). 

There are three basic patterns for grouping advisors and advisees 
over time, with the over-all structure of the school often determining 
which option is chosea The most common pattern is to have grade level 
advisories which change advisors each year. The make-up of the group 
itself may or may not change. This grouping is advantageous in schools 
with grade-level teams, assuring that advisors teach their advisees. A 
second pattern is for the advisor to keep essentially the same advisory 
group for three years. This configuration has the potential for developing 
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very strong advisor-advisee relationships and group cohesion. A third 
pattern is for the groups to have a multi-grade make-up, where an 
advisory might consist of an equal number of sixth, seventh and eighth 
graders who remain with the same advisor for three years. This approach 
also builds strong relationships and potentially reduces age-based 
pecking orders in schools. The last options are particularly appropriate 
for schools with multi-grade houses and/or teams. 

Scheduling Options 

It is essential that A/A periods be scheduled on a regular basis and be 
long enough for significant interaction to take place. Most successful 
programs have sessions of 25 minutes or longer, in those with shorter 
time allotments, the advisory tends to become a glorified homeroom/ 
study hall period. 

There arc a number of possible scheduling options, with the choice 
dependent upon program goals and over-all school organization, espe- 
cijflly its master schedule. Among the four most prevalent are: (1) daily, 
full group meetings; (2) three times a week, full group meetings, with 
mini-courses or activities the other two periods; (3) a relatively short full 
group period daily, with individual advisor-advisee conferences sched- 
uled during lunch, independent study time, study hall, or before or after 
school; (4) scheduling left to the discretion of teams, who have time 
added to their block schedule for advisory purposes (Alexander and 
George, 1981), 

Combinations of scheduling options are of course possible. The 
building of Shoreham-Wading River Middle School, for example, was 
designed purposefully without a lunch room so that A/A groups could 
eat lunch together. The mixed-grade advisory groups also meet at the 
beginning of each day. In addition, at the instigation of the faculty, 
advisors meet individually with each advisee once a month for a 45- 
minute breakfast, usually at the McDonald's across from the school. 

Time of day is anoUier important consideration. An A/A program 
should not be scheduled at the end of the day unless it is an additional, 
brief "wrap up" time. Both advisors and advisees are tired at this time, 
and such scheduling conveys a negative message about the program's 
importance. Just before lunch is usually not a good time either, though 
combining A/A with part of the lunch recess can provide flexible time 
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for intramurals and other all-school activities organized around 
advisories. 

In the writer's experience, programs scheduled on a daily basis for 
25-30 minutes the fiik thing in the morning tend to woric best for most 
schools. This scheduling sets a tone and orients students for the day, 
deals immediately with out-of-school experiences students are eager to 
share, and emphasizes high priority for the program by using "prime 
time." 

Schools just beginning advisor/advisee programs, especially those 
who are implementing other new programs as well, might consider 
starting wiih a three-times-a-week program, with a commitment to 
extend it to five times a week in a year or two. This transitional strategy 
can provide time to do the job well, thus building enthusiasm for the 
program. 



Role of the Prrncipal and Guidance Counselor 

As is the case with most middle school programs, the commitment and 
support of the principal is paramount to tiie success of an A/A program. 
The principal must understand its importance and potential for both 
advisee and advisor, be knowledgeable about its structure and methods, 
and genuinely want it to work. Translated into practice, tiiis means read- 
ing, visiting other schools, providing resources, allocating appropriate 
time in the schedule, working closely with the school counselor(s), 
assistant principals, and advisory committee, delegating responsibilities, 
and a host of other supportive behaviors. 

The guidance counselor, ideally the resident expert on eariy adoles- 
cent development, is the person most often in charge of the A/A 
program. Like the principal, the counselor has to be knowledgeable, 
committed, work closely with otliers, and perform numerous duties. In 
schools with multiple counselors, these duties can of course be shared. It 
is crucial that the counselor feels "ownership" of the program, realizing 
that it can and should be the single most important component of an 
overall guidance program, not an intrusion or another "added duty." 
WisQ principals find ways to relieve counselors of nonessential chores so 
they may have more time to facilitate the program. 

There are a number of specific leadership roles the counselor may 
take in developing and maintaining substantive advisory programs. A 
chief role includes planning, usually in concert with a committee, the 
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goals, objectives and structure of the program, as described in the next 
section. The counselor also helps to gather, design, and distribute 
appropriate A/A activities, and prepare faculty for their use. Conducting 
inservice sessions, in particular those which help faculty develop active 
listening and group facilitation skills, is especially helpM in this regard. 
Further, the counselor meets with teams or other groups of advisors on a 
regular basis to help with advisory session planning, and provides 
support and assistance to individual advisors who are having difficulties. 
Rnally, the coxmselor may serve as public spokesperson for the program 
to parents or community groups. 

Planning a Program 

An advisor/advisee program seems relatively simple but is deceptively 
complex* Many authorities in fact regard it as the single most difficult 
middle school organizational component to implement. Lack of time, 
commitmert, imderstanding, and preparation are some of the reasons for 
this assessment Hence careful planning is in order. While the time 
required for effective planning varies, many schools have found one year 
in advance of program implementation to be workable. The following 
are some recommended steps for a district-wide planning process which 
can be ad^ted by individu^ schools. 

1. Form a steering committee to oversee the planning. The commit- 
tee might include a central office representative and board mem- 
ber in addition to building administrators, counselors, teachers, 
and in some instances, students. Obviously, the committee must 
become knowledgeable. 

2. Write a short mission statement with goals and objectives, and 
seek board approval for it. A written, dLpptoved statement not only 
gives a program direction; it may establish and protect it from 
being eliminated by the idiosyncrasies of future principals or 
central ofSce administrators. 

3. Establish details of the overall program including grouping, 
schedules, and tie-ins v/ith other programs. 

4. Make a general curriculum plan that addresses topics to be 
covered, materials available, activities to be plaiined by staff, 
relation to teams, etc. 
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5. Formulate an implementation plan designating events, dates, and 
persons responsible. 

6. Provide extensive staff development that addresses the nature of 
the program and roles to be performed, familiarizes faculty with 
curricular activities and options, and offers opportunity to learn 
skills and to "practice" activities. 

7. Develop a building-level support committee, made up of adminis- 
trators, counselors, and teachers, for ongoing program mainte- 
nance and improvement 

8* Implement tlie program. 

9. Develop an evaluation plan. In addition to informal observations 
and discussions, formal surveys which ask teachers, students and 
parents to rate and comment upon specific aspects of the program, 
are recommended. 



Conclusion 

The considerable time and eneigy spent in developing an aavisor/advisee 
program are decidedly worth the effort. If done well, an A/A program 
can transform the climate and relationships in a school, making other 
programs and activities more effective in the process. As Buikhardt and 
Fusco (1986) state, "Our advisoiy at Shoreham-Wading River functions 
as the heart of the school. It pumps life into the entire system. Every- 
thing flows from it, and its effect can be felt throughout the day'* (p. 22). 
One of their eighth graders adds. 

Advisory means a lot to me. It's a time to talk and get ready for 
working* It's a time to share questions and some problems. But 
usually you talk to your advisor about problems. It is also a time 
to find out what's happening in school. Without an advisory I 
would be so confused about all my work and what's happening in 
school, (p. 29) 

We live in a world that is often lonely and uncaring. We owe it to our 
students, as well as ourselves, to create an atmosphere of warmth and 
acceptance as best we can. Well conceived advisor/advisee programs can 
play a key role in this effort. 
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Selected A/A Curriculum Resources 
Printed Materials 

QUEST: Skills for Adolescence. Quest International, 537 Jones Road, 
P.O. Box 566, Granville, OH 43203-0566. Full middle school 
program. 

FAM.E. (Finding Acceptance in the Middle School Environment). 
School Board of Alachua County, 620 East University, Gainesville, 
Florida 32601. Separate activity b ^-oklets for grades, 6, 7, and 8< 
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Prime lime. National Resource Center for Mi*ile Grades Education. 
University of South Florida, College of Education, EDU 115, Tampa, 
Florida 33620. Separate activities for grades 6, 7, and 8. 



PBS Videotapes 

**Inside Out" (Tiiirty 15-minute shows) and "Self Incorporated." (Fif- 
teen IS-minute shows). Both available from some state departments 
of public instruction, or from Agency for Instructional Technology, 
Box A, Bloomington, IN 47402-0120. 

''DiGrassi Junior High." Can be taped directly from PBS, or tapes 
available from: Direct Cinema Ltd, Box 69799, Los Angeles, CA, 
90069. (213-652-8000). Discussion guides are available from 
Discussion Guide, Box 2222 DG, South Saston, MA 02375. 

•'Wonderworks." Can be taped direcUy from PBS, or tapes available 
from Wonderworics, 4802 5th Avenue, Pittsbuigh, PA 15213 
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A Mentor Program for Eeginning 
Middle School Counselors 

Sandra DeAngelis Peace 



Counselor mentor programs are underway in various parts of the United 
States. These programs facilitate counselor induction into the public 
school system by assigning experienced, successful educators, who are 
trained as mentors, to woric with new counselors. The purpose of this 
article is to suggest a new induction model that addresses the concerns of 
middle school counselors during the first year of employment 

Introduction 

There is a clear trend emerging in the majority of states to increase the 
number of school counselors. Paisley and Hubbard (1989) surveyed all 
50 states and the District of Columbia, With a 100% response, they 
found that 28 states had increased school counseling positions in the last 
five years, and that 32 states plan an increase in the next ten years. The 
most prevalent reasons for the increases included: "rise in the number of 
elementary and middle school positions, increased student populations, 
recognition of benefits of school counseling for high risk students and 
state mandates*' (Paisley & Hubbard, 1989, p, 66). 

Along with large numbers of counselors entering school systems, 
there is a trend toward increased emphasis on evaluation of couriselor 
competencies. Both of these factors have implications for counselor 
education programs, counselor supervisors, and for the professional and 
personal well-being of the novice counselor. These trends in public 
education provide an opportunity, and indeed create a responsibility, to 
offer an induction program for beginning counseiors. 
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The Importance of an Induction Program 

An individual faces certain inevitable development tasks during the 
initial phase of a career. Schein (1978) referred to "reality shocic" as the 
period when a person experiences the differences between one's 
expectations and the reality of the job. He stressed tne importance of 
accomplishing the task of becoming socialized in the oi^ganization by 
understanding the unique features of the oiiganization and one's role in it. 
The '^^ividual^s initial perceptions of this relationship have important 
consequences for the person's career (Schein, 1978). The issues of 
socialization and induction for teachers have received considerable 
recent attention. Driscoll, Peterson and Kauchak (1985) referred to this 
vulnerable time for teact. ^rs as a period when they "experience a number 
of psychological shocks, including frustration and feelings of isolation, 
lowered self-concept, lower aspirations for one's scit in tiie teacher's 
role, and lowered expectations of pupils" (p. 108). After completing a 
study of two state-mandated teacher programs, Hoffiiian, Edwards, 
ONeal, Barnes, and Paulissen (1986), strongly advocated fomial teacher 
induction prognu^s. 

Middle School Counselor Induction 

E 'er though educators have written about teacher induction programs, 
there is little in the literature about induction programs for middle school 
counselors or for school counselors generally. To highlight the dearth of 
informarion, Matthes (1987) noted that even a national report (The 
Commission on Pre-coUege Guidance and Counseling, 1986) calling for 
counselor refonns did not mention the process of counselor induction. 
Matthes stressed the need for counselor induction programs to address 
new counselor initial role ambivalence, professional isolation, and 
general difficulty in practicing new behaviors. A study by Matthes 
(1987) found that beginning counselors' concerns centered around 
interpersonal dynamics with clients, teachers and parents. Few efforts 
existed to assist with these concerns, paiticulariy from professionals 
trained in c:canseling. Matthes' investigation concluded that the most 
common mode of induction was the "sink or swim" approach. The new 
counselors were expected to operate as experienced counselors and little 
was offered for assimilating new counselors into iheir new roles. Tnc 
lack of attention to an induction phase implies that a counselor is a 
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"finished product" and it ignores the importance of looking at counselor 
development as an ongoing process. 

Beginning middle school counselors are by no means **finished 
products." The following are typical concerns expressed by the 
counselors early in the school year: 

**How can I possibly do everything I'm expected to do? My 
principal expects me to keep good records. Teachers expect me to 
see troubled kids. Parents expect me to return their phone calls. 
How can I do it all?" 

**Who is going to evaluate me as a counsexv/i? The principal can't 
be in my office to see me counseling individually with young- 
sters. How will I possibly be judged fairiy? 

"Are the kids going to like me? I don't want tfcem to see me as 
someone who doesn't care." 

If these concerns of beginnhig middle school counselors* problems 
go unresolved, they can contribute heavily to counselor stress. Methods 
of coping have been addressed in numerous publications, but what about 
a comprehensive program to act as a preventive measure early in a 
counselors' career? Mentormg can provide extra support and assistance 
to middle school counselors during their induction period. 

Mentoring as an Induction Strategy 

The mentoring concept has historical roots from the time of Homer's 
Odyssey, where Mentor was responsible for nurturing the son, 
Telemachus. The benefits of mentoring in a variety of professions have 
been frequently documented (Gray & Gray, 1985; Kram, 19S6; 
Levinson, Darrow, Klein, Levinson, & McKee, 1978). In the field of 
education, teacher mentor programs have appeared as a part of the effort 
to improve the quality of instruction (Glavez-Hjomevik, 1986) and are 
major components of the teacher induction process (Hawk & Robards, 
1987; Reiman, McNair, McGee & Hines, 1988). DriscoU et al. (1985) 
contended that if a teacher mentor system is carefully designed, it can be 
of benefit to the beginning teacher, the mentor, the school district and to 
students. It seems reasonable to assume that beginning school counselors 
might also benefit from mentor programs. 
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A New Approach to Counselor Mentor Programs 
Program Rationale 

Hie goals of this new approach are based on cognitive-devdopmental 
lesearch and theory, and recognize counselors and teachers as adult 
learners (Sprinfliall & Thies-Sprinthall, i983). Cognitive developmental 
theory is used as a framewoik because it recognizes that the task of 
helping another grow and develop is complex. Thies-Sprinthall (1986) 
cited studies indicating that *the helper (teacher, counselor, physician, 
nurse, principal) who can process experiences at higher-order stages of 
development performs more adequately as a supervisor' (p. 15). The 
focus of the cognitive-developmental model is to plan strategies to pro- 
mote tu^r levels of thinldng and problem-solving so as to enhance the 
performance of the complex tasks of teaching and mentoring. (Thies- 
Sprintha:\ 1986). This model also uses a system (Joyce & Weil, 1980) to 
organize mentor skill trairung into training components. These training 
components are incorporated into the model along with conditions 
needed to promote psychological growth to form a Cognitive- 
Developmental, Teaching-Learning FramewoA, detailed in Thies- 
SprinthaU(1984). 

The rationale for adopting this model in a teacher induction program 
can be applied to a mentoring program for middle school counselors. 
Just as in teacWng, the tasks required for successful counseling require 
more complex functioning. Research has shown the significant relation- 
ship between a counselor's conceptual level and the level of a coun- 
selor's skills (KoUoway & Wampold. 1986; Strohmer, Biggs, Haas, & 
Purcell, 1983). A cognitive-developmental mentor program emphasizes 
promoting growth and improving middle school counseling skills. The 
counselor mentcr program offers technical assistance and support to 
middle school counselors during their first year of employment 

Counselor Mentor IVaining 

From a developmental point of view, what is true for comiseling is true 
for mentoring. The tadc of successful mentoring requires complex skills. 
TWes-Sprinthall (1986) explained Uiat a teacher mentor needs to have 
tiie ability to break down tiie process of teaching into manageable parts 
and model the skills of teaching. It follows that this is true for a coun- 
selor mentor. The Cognitive-Developmental, Teaching-Learning 
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Framework (Thies-Sprinthall, 1984) is used in the counselor mentor 
program as a fundamental guicfe. Ada$>tations and changes in the training 
fonnat have been made to accommodate tiie unique aspect of counselor 
skills and the counselor mentor role. Mentor trdning is preceded by an 
individual relationship building conference conducted by die trainer. The 
tnuner's purpose for this conference is to listen to the prospective 
mentor's COTCcras and identify that person's overall learning style. The 
counselor mentor training irogram addresses the following topics: 

1. Building and maintaining a helping relationship 

2. Adult development theory 

3. Using models of supervision according to the needs of the 
beginning counselor 

4. Levels of counselor concerns 

5. Roles and responsibilities of the mentor 

6. Problem solving 

7. Cycles of supervision 

Role of the Mentor 

The basic theoretical framework for the mentor training is used as die 
focuT for th* mentor's woik witfi tfie beginning middle school counselor. 
The tramv*x models techniques that the mentor trainees can adopt when 
they begin as mentors for beginning counselors. The roles of the mentor, 
listed below, identify services that mentors provide to novice middle 
school counselor 

1. Establish a helping relationship and maintain ongoing 
support The mentor conducts a relationship building conference with 
the new counselor using an adapted format from the conference 
conducted by the mentor trainer. The conference provides the mentor 
with information about the beginning middle school counselor's 
concerns, teaming style and needs for assistance. An important puipose 
of die conference is to communicate empatfiy and support for die new 
counselor's concerns. Providing support is one of the key components to 
this model of supervision for promoting growth, along with experiencing 
challenge (Thies-Sprintfiall, 1986). 

2. Provide individual assistance. The mentor assists the novice 
middle school counselor with the plaiming and implementation of the 
school's guidance plan. The mentor acts a^ a consultant and provides 
ideas, materials and suggestions for resources. Support continues as an 
ongoing service diroughout tfiese contacts. 
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3. Maintain relationships with other members of beginning 
counselor's support team (principal guidance department chairperson* 
guidance supervisor). The main activity in this aiea is a Communication 
Conference arranged and izdiitated by the mentor in the company of the 
bcgiiming counselor and that person's principal. The purpose of this 
coriference is to explain the mentoring activities, highlight the new 
counselor's school activities and discuss idans for the school's guidance 
program and ways die mentor can provide assistance. 

4. Conduct monthly meetings for all beginning counselors and 
mentors. This service h a collegial approach to supervision and oifers 
training about a speciHc counseling skill. Group support is another 
important goal of the meetings. The meetings provide networking 
opportimities and a chance for the begirming middle school counselors to 
o£fer thdr ideas and support, too. 

5. Provide assistance with specific counseling skills: Cycle of 
supervision. A cycle of supervision includes a pre-confertnce, observa- 
tion of a counseling activity, and a post-conference. Mentors often begin 
by conducting these cycles around one aspect of the middle school 
counselor's work (e.g., leading classroom guidance sessions or con- 
sulting with teachers and parents). 



Questions about Mentor Programs 

Questions about mentor programs have been raised about mentor selec- 
tion, die mentor's role in the novice's evaluation, type of mentor train- 
ing, and the matching of men^rs with proteges (Kram, 1986; Patterson, 
1989). Some of these issues have been addressed in cognitive- 
developmental models, .resulting in the formation an^i revision of pro- 
gram policies, mentor trauiing, and the kind of assistance rendered to 
beginnins middle school counselors. As mentor programs grow, these 
issues require continual attention. The length, content and structure of 
the training, and program accountability measures should be scrutinized 
regularly It is important that the trainers and administrative staff look to 
this model's theoretical framework as a guide for future implementation 
and evaluation of the program. 



Implications for Supervisors 

School system supervisors play an important role in a counselor mentor 
program. Supervisors are responsible for mentor recruitment and 
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selection, and matching mentors with prot^gfe. As a member of a begin- 
ning middle school counselor's support team, for instance, the super- 
visor serves as a liaison with the prot6g6's principal and mentor. Super- 
visors also supply administrative support to the mentor trainers and 
collaborate with them about program policies. 

A counselor mentor program has advantages for the supervisors and 
a school system's counseling program. The mentor's technical assistance 
reinforces skills which supervisors acknowledge as needed to implement 
guidance program goals unique to a particular school system. Super- 
visors have observed thrt middle school counselors who are mentoied 
move much more quickly through initial concerns than those without 
such services, and therefore, arc seen as more effective counselors. 



Conclusion 

Cognitive-developmental mentor programs acknowledge that middle 
school counselors have needs for developmental beyond pre-service 
training, and especially during the critical induction period. The program 
recognizes that assistance can be provided by an experienced, successful 
peer who is trained to guide and support the novice counselor. There are, 
however, some issues that require ongoing attention. Formal evaluation 
of mentor programs is necessary to determine the degree of accomplish- 
ment of this program's goals. In the meantime, informal evaluations 
have pointed to the benefits to the beginning counselors and to a revital- 
izing experience for the mentors. 

Middle school counselors reach out to a variety of audiences — 
students, parents and staff, ^th greater numbers of counselors expected 
to enter the field, it seems that it is time for experienced co;^nselors to 
offer services to new counselors for their benefit and for the betterment 
of the profession. 
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Focus on Improving Yowr Middle School 
Guidance Program 

James W. Costar 



Few disagree with the notion that the primary function of any school is 
to help children learn and that the core of this activity is the instructional 
program, including the classioom teacher. In recent years teachers have 
focused much of their attention directly upon the pupil— the learner- 
looking for more effective ways to enhance the learning process; and 
yet, there still appears to be a growing reluctance of young people to 
learn. The most common manifestation of this attitude is poor school 
attendance, something which has now become almost epidemic. Not 
only do many students continue to leave school pennanently at the 
earliest possible age, but among middle school students, there is an 
increasing number who absent themselves for one day or one week at a 
time. They say school is boring. 

Much time and energy has been devoted by all educators in attempts 
to overcome this gro^Aong problem. The middle school movement itself 
is, in part, an effort to create an atmosphere conducive to better learning. 
New classes and class materials have been developed, new ways of 
grouping pupils devised, instructional techniques were modified, the 
lengtfi of class periods and the school year changed. And yet, most of 
what has been tried seems to have done little more than to help students 
tolerate boredom rather than eliminate the cause of it. 

Shocking as the feet may be, school woric still does not seem relevant 
to most young people in spite of monumental efforts made in the 1960s 
and 70s. Gradually, educators at the K-12 levels have come to realize 
that a large part of "relevancy" is in the mmas of students and that 
teachers cannot make things seem relevant young people who do not 
have sufficient insight into their own present and future needs. Educa- 
tional relevancy requires considerable personal planning; and in order to 
do this well students must first know "who they are" by coming to 
understand what things interest them the most, what aptitudes and skills 
they posses^;, and which direction in their life will be most profitable and 
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satisfying for them. Helping them acquire these understandings is an 
impoitant part of the guidance function of the middle school. 

Thus, flie primary goal of the middle school guidance program is to 
help students find meaning in their lives; and by this means, find 
relevancy in what sdiools have to offer them. A sense of relevancy is 
accompanied by higher motivation to learn and, as a consequence, 
greater achievement Good teachers have always known this, and con- 
tinually seek more effective ways of making the subject they teach 
meaningful to their students. An effective developmental guidance 
program helps them accomplish this important task. 

Clarifying the Purpose 

In tlie beginning, considerable confusion regarding the goals and 
structure of middle school guidance programs existed among those who 
were in chaige of them. Fully aware of their responsibility to assist each 
pupil in "bridging the gap" between cWldhood and adolescence — 
cetween elementary sdiool and high school— middle school staffs found 
it unwise to fiilly adopt the design of guidance programs at either of the 
other two levels. Nevertheless, because of insufficient research on and 
practical experience with middle school guidance, many did look to 
crisis-oriaited high school programs for certain practices which were 
either adapted for the middle school or adopted without change. Often it 
was a serious mistake. Not only did such practices simply perpetuate 
some hi^ school mistakes of iht past but, in addition, failed to give 
sufficient consideration to the unique characteristics of 11--14 year-old 
children for whom the middle school was designed, not the least of 
which were the developmental needs of these emerging adolescents. 

At the juncture between elementary school and high school, the 
middle school is in a position to combine the best of elementary school 
guidance (with its emphasis upon continuous developmental teacher- 
oriented activities) and the strengths of high school programs 
(characterized by highly trained guidance specialists who emphasize 
counseling with individuals and in small groups). Such combinations are 
more easily brought in line with the fundamental purpose of the Liiddle 
school and have as their primary basis: 1) a developmental approach 
which stresses prevention of learning difficulties rather than treatment 
of disabling conditions, and 2) an oiganizational structure in which the 
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classroom teacher is the focal point of guidance services for both pupils 
and their parents. Both points are supported in a Policy and Position 
Paper on Comprehensive Guidance and Courseling Programs adopted 
by the Michigan State Board of Education in 1987. 



The Developmental Approach to Guidance 

There are those who have advocated for years that more time and money 
be spent on the preventive aspects of guidance, never quite realizing that 
although developmental guidance is preventive, prevention alone does 
not necessarily result in human development. In fact, there are times in 
our schools when efforts at prevention may actually inhibit pupil devel- 
opment — e.g., student conduct regulations, required courses and rigidly 
scheduled activities. Regretfully, efforts to prevent problems from 
developing often prevent pupils from developing. 

At the present time, there are several areas where discrepancies exist 
between what educators believe aboul good developmental guidance 
programs and what is typical in our secondary schools. For instance, it is 
commonly believed that: 

1. Developmental guidance programs are integrated with the 
total school program, but most programs still operafe, for the 
most part, as a separate department of the school consisting only 
of counselors. 

2. Developmental guidance programs provide every staff 
member with a guidance function to perform, but the emphasis 
today is on the work of counselors. It is a common misconception 
in our secondary schools that the counselors are the guidance 
program. 

3. Developmental guidance programs stress self-understanding 
by the learner, but our guidance activities center more often 
around the staff's understanding of pupils. 

4. Developmental guidance programs are long-term and con- 
tinuous fi-om the time children enter school until they leave, 
but only little attention is given to the maintenance of strong 
programs at the middle and elementary school levels. Instead, 
help is directed to the high school where the need is greatest 
because problems are often more severe. 
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5. Developmental guidance programs help students learn how to 
make wise decisions for themselves, but insufficient effort is 
being made to help students develop in all areas needed for wise 
decision-making. 

6. Developmental guidance programs focus on preparation and 
planning, but in many middle schools there is still little more 
than talk about collatx)rating with parents in helping children 
develop a sense of direction in their lives. Most programs are 
reactive (crisis oriented) rather than proactive (plaimed). 

7. Developmental guidance programs exist for all children, but 
the limited resources available are usually directed more toward 
the needs of children with serious problems than those with 
normal developmental concerns. 

8. Developmental guidance programs enhance the total develop- 
ment of children, but it has become popular to emphasize 
personal and social development while neglecting academic- 
vocational development. 



Administrative Concepts 

The term guidance has been used to describe many different processes, 
philosophies, and activities. S ice it is often inteipreted so loosely, it has 
given rise to many district formats in middle schools. However, there are 
a few widely accepted concepts related to the administration of an 
effective guidance program. 

A Guidance Program is a Program of Services 

Many definitions of guidance can be found in the related literature. Most 
of them refer to it as a process or as an activity which is concerned with 
the total development of students. This would seem to be the goal of all 
educational experiences. The difference then between guidance and the 
instructional Unction of the school is not always easy to discern — 
depending, to a large extent, upon the goal associated with an activity, 
i.e., the reason it is being performed. 

For most it is easier to envision the g^iidance program as a program 
of services — services which are easily defined, administered and 
evaluated. It is then possible to describe a guidance program as those 
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services specifically designed to facilitate the growth and development 
of puinls. description of each guidance service will be found later in 
this booklet 

Guidance Services Are Facilitating Services 

Frequently, the guidance program is thought of as something apart from 
the instructional and administrative functions of the school. As such it 
would be of doubtful merit The primaiy role that a program of guidance 
services must play is that of making the instructional function more 
efficient and effective, i.e., facilitating the primary function of the 
school, helping children learn. 

Guidance Services Are Not an Added Activity 

Expanding guidance services should not be thought of as just an added 
responsibility, but rather, as a change in priorities if such a change is 
made, it should be judged on this basis: "Will this change make our 
efforts more meaningful to the individuals in my room?" It then 
becomes a question of which of the many things being done do the most 
to enhance the total develoinnent of every child? 

Guidance Services Are Primarily Preventive in Nature 

One important aspect of an effective guidance program is the prevention 
of problems before they arise. Finding and helping youngsters remove 
minor obstacles to their development before they create major problems 
is a tugh priority objective in all guidance programs. This does not mean 
that guidance workers in such programs avoid problems of severe 
maladjustment in some students; but rather, such cases become fewer in 
number and are handled primarily by other means inside or outside the 
school system, e.g., special education or community agencies. 

Guidance Services Need Specialized Personnel 

In s{nte of the unique position and qualifications for offering guidance 
services to their pupils held by classroom teachers, it is apparent that 
highly trained guidance specialists are also necessary. Staff members, 
including counselors, social workers, nuises, and psychologists, are 
always needed to provide the kind of remedial or Uierapeutic aid for 
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some pupils which is beyond the training, experience or time allocation 
of a typical teacher. 

Guidance Programs Require Coordination 

If all pupils are to have an equal opportunity to use available guidance 
services and if such services are to be administered in an efficient 
manner* continuous coordination of the guidance activities of all persons 
within the school is necessary. In addition, the guidance program in each 
building must be carefully articulated on a system-wide basis v/ith those 
in other elementary, middle and senior high schools as well as with 
agencies and referrd persons outside the system. 



The Guidance Services 

Objectives 

Many different organizational patterns are used in providing guidance 
services in middle schools. Because of differences from school to school 
in available resources, levels of staff develojxnent and need priorities of 
students, differences in program organization should be expected. 
However, the structures of most guidance programs reflect a desire to 
attain seven widely accepted operational objectives: 

1. lb collect from and interpret to all individual pupils personal data 
which will help them better understand themselves and, thus, to 
make more valid decisions related to personal growth and 
development 

2. Td furnish to and interpret for pupils and their parents certain 
kinds of personal* social, educational and vocational infomiation 
useful in making long-range plans. 

3. To provide individuals and groups of students counseling assis- 
tance in acquiring insights and drawing conclusions. 

4. lb analyze and, when necessary* alter the home, school and com- 
munity environment of pupils in order to improve their personal, 
social and academic adjustment 

5. lb aid individual students in planning for and adjusting to post- 
school life. 
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6. To continually assess and evaluate ^he effectiveness of the 
guidance services offered foi students and their parents. 

7, And finally* to make certain that for every child there is an adult 
in the school who knows him or her well and carefully monitors 
that child*s progress. 

In order to reach these objectives, the following guidance services are 
provided, 

PupiI*Inventory Service 

The PupiUrwentory Service is concerned with a careful and system- 
atic study of each student in order to personalize his or her educational 
program as much as possible. It includes all the tools and techniques 
used to obtain various types of information about every pupil. Devices 
such as questioimaires, autobiographies, sociograms, standardized tests, 
anecdotes and procedures for recording and interpreting pupil data make 
up the major part of this aspect of a guidance program. 

Inforination Service 

The Information Service is composed of three very closely related 
areas. Each consists of a different typo of information students need for 
personal growth, including educational, vocational, and personal-social 
information. Vocational information outlines the world of work; edu- 
cational information describes educational programs inside and outside 
the school while personal-social information is that which will help 
children in understanding their own behavior and that of their peers and 
parents- 
Counseling Service 

The Counseling Service consists of competent personnel, facilities and 
time provided so that every pupil will have help in analyzing his or her 
concerns or plans for the future as the need arises. Because it is based on * 
the notion that the counseling process is an individualized activity, this 
service emphasizes conversations with students on a one-to-one basis 
and in small homogeneous groups. 
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Placement Service 

The Placement Service is an integral part of the total guidance program 
and includes both educational and vocational placement. Since few 
middle school children hold joos, even on a part-time basis, vocational 
placement activities are seldom found at this level except on an informal 
basis* Educational placement gets more attention. It includes efforts 
made by the staff to place students in those classes of greatest beiiefit to 
them and where the teaching techniques used match their unique 
cognitive styles. 

Follow-up Needs Assessment Service 

The Follow-up Service is concemed with problems, successes, failures 
and suggestions of pupils after they have graduated or moved to a new 
grade level. Since the vast majority of middle school pupils go directly 
to the high school, fonnalized follow-up of a pupil's stay in the middle 
school is that done by individual classroom teachers keeping in teach 
infonnally with their former students. This service, however, should not 
be overlooked. A follow-up of forme^ middle school students now in the 
high school can prove extremely helpful to the staff in improving 
educational programs for future students. 

The accountability movement in education, with its emphasis upon 
management by objectives, has made the continual assessment of the 
needs of students an essential aspect of pro;iding relevant educational 
programs and services for them. Assessment of the needs of the guid- 
ance program itself is also an important element in an effective foUow- 
up service and is addressed more fully in the following section. 



Designing an Effective Guidance Program 

Current stress upon "accountability" in education is having a significant 
impar* upon guidance programs at the middle school level. ^Mdespread 
criticism of junior high school counseling has given impetui* to efforts at 
developing new approaches to guidance service? for pre-teenage pupils. 
These, in turn, have had a strong influence on the middle school move- 
ment itself. 

Because of the uniqueness of their philosophy and their emphasis 
upon the social and psychological aspects of learning, middle schools 
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have provided fertfle ground for the development of new and more effec- 
tive delivery systems for counseling and guidance, including the teacher- 
advisor concept mentioned earlier. Although the guidance program nas 
always had an unportant role to play m hdpmg middle school students 
reach the maximum of their potential as human beings, the relative 
importance of this function has increased dramatically during the past 
few years. As a result, middJe schools have assumed a leadership role in 
the design of many new aspects of this important area of education 



The press for better management in our nation's schools has caused both 
parents and educators to give more attention to their guidance programs. 
Many have concluded that it is the most neglected school program. For 
those who wish to ensure that the guidance services of their school will 
adequately meet the needs of the pupils they serve, the jflrst question 
often asked is: Which needs of students should our schools tiy to meet? 
Followed by: What priority should be given to each need? 

To tile degree to which the goals and objectives of the school already 
reflect the developmental needs of its pupils, guidance services have 
only to facilitate their attainment In that sense, the guidance program is, 
as it should be, an integral part of the total school effort Programs with 
objectives that are not consistent with the general philosophy and goals 
of the school are sooner or later judged to be a "fifth wheel" and are 
either abandoned or severely restricted during periods of economic 
crisis. Thus, the first and most important step m reviJalizing a guidance 
program is to assess the relative strength of the physical, psychological, 
social, and intellectual needs of the students being served in order to 
determine the highest and lowest priorities among them. With this 
information about the basic needs of their students the staiT can more 
easily determine which services should receive the g^atest emphasis 
(strongest needs) and fi-om which human and financial resouices can be 
diverted (weakest needs) if necessary. 

Assessing Pupil Needs 

It is not always essential to survey the entire student body Most teachers 
already have a f lirly accurate peiwption of the needs of the pupils in 
their classes. A ten percent sample of students may be all that is needed 
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to confinn beliefs already held by the staff or to indicate ''lat a more 
extensive assessment should be made in a specific area. Some find it 
helpf^d to ask the teachers in a more systematic way what the priorities 
should be, and many means have been developed for collecting such 
data» the two most common being personal interviews and written 
questionnaires. Neither need to be elaborate nor time consuming ^o be 
helpful With a few moafications the student questionnaire can be used 
with parents and teachers to assess their perceptions of pupil needs. 

Agreeing on Goals and Priorities 

Having collected the needs assessment data, the nexi step is to translate 
this information into a set of understandable goals for the guidance 
program, acceptable to the professional staff as well as students and 
parents. Topically there will only be seven or eiglit broad goals similar to 
those found latc'r in this booklet A means can then be easily devised for 
the stafft school board and parciiis to establish a system of priorities by 
which resources will be assigned to and time allocated for each of them. 
A form developed for this task can be found in Rgure 1. 

Lnplementing the Program 

A serious effort to improve the guidance program of any school can be 
both costly and time-consuming; however, neither is rarely the case. 
Much is probably already being done well though the staff is not fully 
aware of it Even so, it is hard to find a guidance program that cannot be 
improved if the staff is willing to make the effort The following is a list 
of principles which are sufBciently valid for all guidance programs to 
serve as a basis for developing a sound administrative guidance structure 
in any middle school. 

1. Guidance services, in some form, are in all schools though they 
may not be labeled as such. 

2. Every guidance program must be individually tailored to fit !he 
unique characteristics of the students and staff of the the school in 
which it operates. 

3. Every staff member has a role to play in providing guidance 
services to pupils and their parents. 

4. The effectiveness of the guidance program mcreases as fast as the 
development of the staff. 
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Figure 1 

A Statement of Tentative Goals for the Guidance Program 


Students should be assisted in: 

1. Attaining rn educational experience 
relevant to their needs and to the full 
limit of their interests and potentialities. 

2. Acquiring efiFective technique.*; in work- 
ing with others, both peers, and adults. 

3. Becomingacquainted with ways of pro- 
viding a livelihood, obtaining employ- 
ment and succeeding in it 

4. Developing an ability to assume civic 
responsibility, including acceptance of 
self and others. 

5. Developing frndamental behavior pat- 
ferns conducive good physical, men- 
tail and social he^^th. 

6. Developing effective ways of using 
leisture time. 

7. Developing better self-understanding, 
self-direction and self-discipline. 


RANK 
IHigh 
7 Low 


RATE 
See Scale 
Below 






























Programs Needs Assessment 

To conduct a current assessment of the guidance program, rate each of 
the aboY-^ goals on the following scale. Then calculate the average score 
for each goal. The lowest scores tell you where theke is much to be done. 
The highest (13-14-15) tell you where you might get the resources and 
time to make improvements. 

Extranely Poor Fair but needs OK leave Too much 
poor improvement as is being done 
1^2-3 4-5-6 7-8-5' 10-11-12 i3-14-15 
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5. A guidance program develops to the extent that the school 
administration and Board encourages and supports it 

6. An effective guidance program requires trained leadership. 

7. The guidance program must be evaluated against its ability to 
facilitate the work cf both teachers and administrators. 



Role of the Principal 

Probably the most important person in the development of a good guid- 
ance program is the buildmg principal. Without strong and continuous 
leadership from the principal, who is ultimately responsible for all 
programs in the buildmg, little can be accomplished for the guidance 
program. 

In the past, many building principals have ignored their role in the 
development of guidance services or, at least, have turned over that 
responsibili^ to the counselor. Although counselors can be of consid- 
Ci'able help in organizing, adminisiering and evaluating guidance ser- 
vices, principals cannot reassign these responsibilities entirely. It is 
through active personal participation by the principal that the staff 
becomes confident the priorities which have been established will be 
carried out and tliat it will be woithwhile for them to spend time and 
energy in an effort to improve, the counseling and guidance program. 
Leadership by the principal is especially important in the following 
arc^: 

1. Establishing a written philosophy and related goals for the 
guidance program which are consistent with the overall philos- 
o^y and goals of the school 

2. Obtaining financial support for guidance staff and services. 

3. Assigning competent and dedicated staff. 

4. Acquiring suitable facilities, equipment and materials. 

5. Providing certain counseling and guidance services for which he 
or she is personally most qualified. 

6. Encouraging staff participation in regular in-^:)rvice training for 
guidance activities. 

7. Supporting continuous evaluation of the guidance program and 
related support services in the community. 
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Role of the Middle School Counselor 

The most important and unique aspect of the guidance program is the 
counseling service. Because all guidance services, \o be truly effective, 
must ultimately be tailored to meet the individual ueeds of each pupil, 
conversations on a one-to-one basis arc essential. Ihese require time set 
aside for talks with individual stude. 3, locations where uninterrupted 
discussions can be held in an atmosphere conducive to thinking, and 
adults with special skills who are able to assist counselees in analyzing 
their perceptions, attitudes, and feelings — particularly as they relate to 
decision-making and evolving valid plans for their own development. 
This is the main work of the counselor. 

The middle school counselor is a staff member with specialized 
knowledge and ability who provides assistance to students in making 
decisions that ensure an ordeily progression through the various stages 
of theirpersonal growth. At certain periods in the life of all children they 
must accomplish corresponding developmental tasks in order to proceed 
to the next level of their total development: mental, physical, social, and 
vocational. Arriving at valid insigjits required for successful accomplish- 
ment of each task requires that children and their parents carefully 
identify, and weigh for their relative importance, the various factors 
associated with choices to be made. The school coua<^>elor possesses 
those skills and personal qualities which facilitate this decision-making 
process and spends the major portion of his or her time each day confer- 
ring with individual pupils about their unique concerns. 

As is pointed out in a later section devoted to the guidance respon- 
sibiliti'»5 of classroom teachers, counselors are not the only ones in the 
middle school who help students make plans and resolve problems or 
concerns. The level of skill that is needed depends upon the complexity 
of the problem. Teachers, adminis^•ato^s, secretaries, aides, peers of 
friends and parents may also helf However, no guidance program can 
be expected to reach its full potential without ♦he services of a fully 
trained coimselor. 

Though all school counselors are expected to have many of the same 
basic skills, middle school counselors do have ceitain characteristics and 
abilities which make them especially adept at working with pre- 
adolescent youth. Just as cuidance programs at the elementary, middle 
and high school levels all must vary somewhat in their emphasis in oider 
to reflect the gradually changing needs of growing children, so must the 
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role and function of the school counselor vary at each level. Variations in 
emphasis among the following primary responsibilities of school 
counselors will be found from school to school as well as grade level to 
grade level. 

1. CoOecting Data About Pupils. Gatiiering, analyzing, and record- 
ing information about students which is helpful to teachers, 
administrators, parents, and guidance specialists* 

2. Consulting with Teachers, Administrators and Other 
Specialists. Discussing normal growth and development prob- 
lems as well as problems of special concern to individual pupils. 

3. Collaborating with Parents. Reviewing, from time to time, the 
long-range educational plans for their child and assisting the.^n 
with problems of immediate concern to them. 

4* Counseling with Pupils. Meeting with pupils, both individually 
and in groups in order to provide additional help to those who 
need the assistance of a staff member with more time and training 
for counseling than the typical classroom teacher and to make 
referrals both within and outside the school system. 

5. Conducting Research Studies Related to the Guidance 
Program* Collecting and analyzing data describing the nature of 
the student body and the community served by the school that is 
useful in evaluating the degree to which the total school program 
meets heneed^ of aJIpupik. 

6. Coordinating all Guidance Services Available to Pupils in the 
School Making all services within the school and community 
easily accessible to every pupil who can profit firom them. 

Increasing the participation of teachers in the guidance program as 
described in a later section can have a significant effect on the role of the 
counselor: Where teachers are active guidance v^oikers there is greater 
need for coordination, supervision and provision of in-seivice training 
by certified counselors. One can also expect that the number cf referrals 
from the teaching staff will increase. 

Models for Middle School Guidance Programs 

When considering a suitable structure for delivery of ?n"dance services 
to middle school youth, thought must first be given to the other strident 
services available within the school district. Because of the relatively 
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small number of pupUs needing the help of a school psychologist, social 
woiicer, hearing and speech therapist, nurse or attendance worker, these 
pupil personnel specialists ordinarily spend only part of their tune in a 
single building, and are usually housed in a more central location within 
the district. It is when the entire specialist team is joined with teachers 
and administrators that the guidance function of the school is carried out 
most effectively. 

Of course, the simplest and oldest program arrangement is when the 
principal and teachers alone provide whatever guidance services they 
can through the curriculum and regular activities of the classroom. 
However, a guidance program of this nature does little to make certain 
that each child will be provided his or her fair share of continuous high- 
quality guidance assistance geared to their specific stage of develop- 
ment This type of program only works when classes are small and 
homogeneous in their make-up. 

A more conunon model today is similar to that found in Figure 2. 
Here the staff is assisted by one or more counselors working with other 
members of the pupil personnel team, especially when helping teachers 
with more difficult or time-consuming cases and the principal with 
administration and evaluation of the program. More often than not, the 
teachers in this approach assume less and less responsibility for guidance 
of their pupils over the years and the counselors eventually become the 
guidance program. In order to prevent this from happening and to 
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promote maximum efficiency as well as productivity, the teacher-advisor 
approach is now widely used in middle schools. 



The Classroom Teacher in the Guidance Program 

The press for better management of guidance programs has caused a 
return to greater use of classroom teachers as a primary source of guid- 
ance assistance for students in both elementary and secondary schools, 
and it is interesting to note that the leadership for this movement came 
from middle schools. 

The teacher-counselor concept, now usually referred to as either the 
teacher-advisor or the teacher-guide system, is not entirely new. Its roots 
are firmly established in guidance programs of the past As recently as a 
generation ago classroom teachers were expected to provide most of the 
guidance services for pupils in elementary and junior high schools. The 
main reason for their use at that time was a shortage of trained coun- 
selors. Because partially trained teachers were being asked to do the 
work of fully trained counselors, there was considerable dissatisfaction 
with the arrangement. Rapid steps were taken to change this condition as 
soon as a laiger supply of qualified counselors became available during 
and following the National Defense Education Act of 1958. 

Today, the practice of using classroom teachers as guidance woricers 
is again mcreasing in popularity— but for a different reason. Hiring full- 
time counselors has not proved to be the best way of providing all the 
guidance services needed by every student. In short, the rush to hire 
counselors to do the counseling led many schools to discontinue utiliza- 
tion of teachers as guidance workers in any capacity. Now we realize 
that both teacher and counselors have distinct guidance roles to perform 
which each is in a better position to execute than the other. 

Having recognized this mistake, more and more school systems 
acjss the nation are redefining the function of classrcom teachers to 
include emphasis upon ihe provision of those guidance services which 
they can provide for their pupils. At that same time, both pre-service and 
in-service training programs are being developed to help teachers 
become fully qualified to offer them. The middle school movement, with 
its stress upon individualizing instruction, facilitating the total growth 
and development of pupils, and humanizing the learning process, has 
been a major force giving strength to this new trend. 
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Since the primary purpose of the middle school guidance program is 
to facilitate the learning process, it is natural for the classroom teacher to 
have an important part to play. Even in schools employing counselors, it 
is neither logical nor practical to exclude teachers from the guidance 
program for there are many aspects of guidance which can be carried out 
either more efficiently or more effectively by them* 

There are several reasons why this is so. Rrst, the teacher spends a 
great deal of time with certain children each day and i a good 
position to develop the kind of personal relationship wi* j or her 
pupils that is essential for implementing sound guidance practices. 
Second, because teachers have the same students each day, they arc in a 
better physical location to provide guidance on a regular systematic 
basis* Rnally, many guidance activities arc better carried out within the 
context of relatea subject matter and learning activities of the classroom. 
This is not to say that guidance and teaching are synonymous; but rather, 
that the unique function of each enhances the other. 



The Teacher-Advisor Program 

The teacher-advisor program is not hitended to be a substitute for the 
school counselor. Nor is it aesigned as a replacement for guidance which 
has become a traditional p:^ of regular classroom activities. Rather, it is 
intended to provide greater emphasis upon the guidance function of the 
school through a well-defioed structure for group guidance activities 
which can be superficially defined, assigned, and evaluated, thus 
assuring that every child w511 be provided iiis or her fair share of 
guidance services at the time tbey are most needed. Without this more 
inteasive oiganization guidance becomes an incidental pan of the total 
school progiam and many children who need the help are overiooked. 

Hie main objective of the teacher-advisor arrangement is to guaran- 
tee that for each child in the school there is an adult professional staff 
men:'oer who knows that pupil well and is in a position to continuously 
monitor his or her growth and development 

To accomplish this it is es^ntial that only a small number of advisees 
be assigned to available staff members. It is easy to see that there can 
never be enough counselors per se. The whole student body must be 
divided among the entire staff, including administrators and counselors 
as well as classroom teachers. Such an arrangement usually makes it 
possible to limit each TA group to no more than twenty pupi.s, a 
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reasonable number for each advisor tr know and monitor. If all teachers 
cannot participate the first year, then the usual practice is to start with 
the lowest grade level and include the upper levels during the succeeding 
years. 

Any guidance activity that is judged worthwhile must have time pro- 
vided for it The am ..it of time required depends upon how well the 
staff is prepared. As mentioned in a later section, teachers must have 
clearly understood objectives, related materials, and the necessary skills. 
Success in implementing the program is enhanced by starting with a 
minimum amount of time allocated for teacher-advisor meetings (say 
oiic-iialf hour per week) and increasing the allotted time as the demand 
for it by teachers and students increases. It pays to be cautious when 
starting the program. Assigned time without adequate preparation can 
cause the program to regress to the ineffective homerooms of decades 
ago. During the first year or so short weekly staff meetings to go over 
the objectives and materials to be used during the following week builds 
confidence in trie teacher-advisors that they will do a good job and helps 
maintain the high morale necessary for success of the program. 

As pointed out earlier, the teacher-advisor program does not reduce 
the need for qualified counselors. In fact, it is more likely to increase the 
demand for their services since the counseling needs of each pupil are 
being more carefully assessed. Obviously the duties of the counselors do 
change as the teacher-advisors assume more of the guidance tasks that 
require little additional training and refer to the counselors more 
complex and time-consuming cases which they have discovered. In 
addition, leadership and in-service training for the teacher-advisor 
program faUs naturp^^y intv the domain of the counselor though all are 
not immediately comfortable with this role. 

Teacher-Advisor Activities 

The areas of guidance in which the classroom teachers and teacher- 
advisors have a significant role to play include: career development, 
e<!ucational planning, collaboration with parents, social development, 
and general school adjustment. In order to provide these, the teacher- 
advisor engages most often in the following activities: 

1. Counseling in those cases where both the nature of the problem 
and the assistance required are within the training and experi- 
ence of the teacher. 
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2. Collecting data about individual students useful in helping them 
overcome personal factors which hinder their ability to develop 
in a normal manner. 

3. Modifying the classroom environment of a pupil when it has 
been determined that certain physical psychological, or social 
conditions are necessary to facilitate his or her growth and 
development 

4. Providing career information of all kinds, but particularly that 
which is related to the subject matter of the class being taught. 

5. Adapting instructional procedures and techniques to meet the 
unique needs of individual pupils. 

6. Providing educational information concerning school lequire- 
ments and regulations, course offerings related to the teacher's 
instructional field, extra-curricular activities, and post-secondary 
education. 

7. Assisting with placement in part-time jc bs during the school 
year and summer as well as full-time employment after leaving 
school. 

8. Influencing a given student v/ith whom the teacher has somehow 
been able to establish a special personal relationship. 

9. Participating in a continuous evaluation of the guida:?ce services 
being offered by the school. 

10. Helping with the organization and adm^xiistration of the guidance 
program, particularly the coordination of guidance services for 
individual students within his or her classroom. 

11. Collaborating with parents as they try to help their child with 
physical, social, emotional, academic and vocational develop- 
ment. 

12. Referring students to counselors and other specialists when the 
help they need is beyond the ability of the teacher to provide it. 

Guidance Skills Needed by Teacher- Advisors 

In each of the twelve areas above, teachers are in an excellent position to 
help students in their classes. Whether they are helpful or not depends, 
for the most part, upon the skills they possess. Although teachers 
sometimes feel inadequate in the guidance area, many already have 
sufficient training to woik effectively with students who are in need of 
limited assistance. Difficult time-consuming cases do appear in all 
schools so well-trained counselors are also needed. Hov/ever, as pointed 
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out eaiiier, counselors cannot be expected to do everything, even under 
the best conditions. 

Thus, classroom teachers must possess a number of special skiUs in 
order to satisfactorily carry out their role as a guidance worker in the 
classroom. These skills include the foUowing related to: 

A. Learning about Pupils 

1. Administering and interpreting standardized tests. 

2. Administering and inteipreting non-standardized techniques. 

3. Recording data about pupils. 

4. Sharing information with others in legal and ethical manner. 

5. Observing student behavior. 

B. Providing Information to Pupils 

1. Vocational information. 

2. Educational information. 

3. Personal information 

4. Social information. 

C. Counseling with Pupils and Parents 

1. Individual interviewing techniques. 

2. Group counseling techniques. 

3. Collaborating with parents. 

D. Using Consultants 

1. Utilizing conmiunity resources. 

2. Making referrals inside and outside the school system. 

E. Administering Guidance Services 

1. Assisting with the definition of guidance roles of staff. 

2. Becoming familiar with evaluation procedures. 

3. Providing helpful public relations activities. 

4. Helping with scheduling and educational program planning. 

5. Supervising para-professionals. 

Guidance in Groups 

A basic characteristic of developmental guidance programs is the utiliza- 
tion of student groups. Many guidance services can be offered by this 
means; thus, it is important that classroom teachers involve those groups 
of students already a natural part of the school structure to provide 
guidance services. There are several advantages. Better use can be made 
of time, physical facilities and school personnel. In addition, the group 
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Itself has characteristics which are helpful in nature. It can provide 
individual pupils with a supportive relationship based upon knowledge 
gained in the group sessions that many of tlieir peers are concerned 
about the same problems and are using similar methods of resolving 
them. In the latter case, the group often provides an excellent means of 
facilitating individual counseling offered to participants. By this method, 
laiige numbers of pupils can also be made aware of the guidance services 
that arc available to them and how they might make use of them. It 
should be pointed out, however, that group techniques arc not a substi- 
tute for individual counseling. They are an excellent method of supple- 
menting individual counseling and often inc.<jase the demand for such 
help* 

Group Activities in the Guidance Program 

Getting groups together during school tim^ to discuss a common 
problem is not an easy task. Many clas:^ schedules make it difficult for 
either teachers or pupils to free themselves at a particular time for a 
special meeting. A teacher-advisor program provides regularly sched- 
uled time for group meetings. In addition, there already exists within the 
present structure of most middle schools a number of opportunities for 
extending guidance services to pupils in groups beyond regular classes 
or teacher-advisor groups. Some of the more common ones are listed 
below. 

L Special Clubs* Qubs formed because of the expressed interest by 
pupils in such things as music, art and science are ready-made 
vehicles fc: providing guidance services to their members. Such 
groups a:;e an excellent means of helping children acquire new 
knowledge and skills by capitalizing on the high degree of 
interest and motivation held by members. 

2. Student Government Student councils and other forms of 
governing bodies, whether they operate within a single classroom 
or throughout the entire building, provide the guidance worker 
with many opportimities for encouraging students to analyze and 
act upon social problems with which they are confronted in their 
daily lives. 

3. Special Classes* Occasionally, special classes such as those in 
career education, health, techniques of studying, physical educa- 
tion or certain subject matter areas are offered for students who 
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have special imeiests or are seeking assistance in problem areas 
not ordinarily covered in tbe regular school program. 
4«, School Assemblies. Assembly meeting are accepted activities in 
most middle schools. They offer any number of opportunities for 
providing children with infonnation about die school, themselves 
aiid the worid of woric 

5. Camping Prograni& Scmie schools tmve their own camping pro* 
grams maintained both during the summer and regular school yean 
In others, national organizations such as the B')y Scouts, Giil. 
Scouts and Red Cross, have been instnmioital in s etting up group 
guidance programs that operate in conjunction with schools. 

6. School Newspaper Supporting a school newspaper published for 
and by the pupils has a number of guidance pos^bSIdes. Not only 
does it provide an opportunity to woik closely with the students 
who are responsible for gathering and writing the news, but it 
furnishes the teacher or counselor with an effective means of 
distributing guidance infonnation throughout the entire student 
body. 

7. School Library. School librarians have many opportunities to 
work with children in small groups. When tiieir activities are 
coordinated with those of the regular classroom teacher and the 
counselors, they can become one of the most important members 
of the guidance team. 



Preparing the Teachers as Guidance Workers 

Most classroom teichers like the idea of taking an active part in the 
guidance program. For them a major reason for choosing their 
profession was the satisfaction that comes from helping young people. 
However, a troublesome aspect of implementing a teacher-advisor 
program is the in-service training needed by the teachers. 

The degree to which acquisition of the nc^vcssary knowledge and 
skills is of concern to teachers on the job is heightened by the fact that 
the skills must be applied at the very time they are being learned. How- 
ever, it is also true that under these somewhat stressful conditions it is 
easier to identify the troublesome areas and to devise suitable in-service 
programs for correcting tiiem. The four most common problem areas 
in the in-service training of classroom teachers for their role in the 
guidance program are helping tiiem: (1) select a common approach 
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(phUosophy) to guidance for their schoors program from among the 
many that currently exist, (2) balance their teaching ^vities with those 
devoted to guidance, (3) form an effective guidance team with the 
counselors in their school, and (4) overcome normal forms of personal 
resistance to implementing their new role* 

Choosing a Philosophy 

In order for teachers to adequately carry out their guidance role in a 
school, Aere must be agreement by the endre staff as to what the general 
goal of the guidance program itself will be* The overall aim mtist be 
consistent widi both the stated goals of die school and expectations of 
the students dieir parents* Selecting die most suitable ^proach for a 
middle school is usually not as easy as it may seem* Hiere are currently 
at least four major categories to choose from: (1) those that stress 
selection and preparation for a vocation, (2) those that emphasize crisis 
inv rveiitipn and problem solving, (3) those that stress humanism and 
humanitarian acts in all programs wi activities of the school, and (4) 
those that promote a specific area of human development 

The task is made no less difficult by the fact that the best philosoi^y 
zppiodch for a given school usually includes something from each of the 
four general areas* Thus, it is important that an in-service training 
program provide teachers not only with a comprehensive knowledge of 
the various philosophies of guidance found in middle schools today but, 
in addition, with pifeparation both to systematically assess the needs of 
dieir students and to reach agreement among themselves on the approach 
to guidance which is most appropriate for their school* 

Balancing Teaching and Guidance 

It is easy for some teachers to become too enthusiastic about their role as 
a guidance worken They are often heard to say: "My job is to be a 
counselor for my cMldren.*' If this is so, who will be the child's teacher? 

The most suitable apportionment of time allocated by the classroom 
teacher to teaching and to guidance is as difficult to determine for a 
specifrc classroom or school as it is to maintain* Many forces are at 
work, sometimes encouraging die teacher to spend more time on instruc* 
tional activities and sometimes more on guidance* For instance, the 
desires of individual students are often in conflict with those of society 
in general The priorities of a local school are sometimes different from 
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those of the larger governmental unit in which it operates. Oiildren and 
their parents do not always agree; and finally, there is the question to be 
answered in every school as to whether students should be encouraged to 
make deciaons regarding their life goals on the basis of reality as their 
elders see it or on their own dreams for the future. Support for the 
teachers in maintaining a satisfactory balance is provided by the under- 
lyirig philosophy and organization of the guidance program in each 
schobL 

Forming ah Effective Teacher-Counselor Team 

All to often classroom teachers envy or even resent school counselors. 
This is because they can see the possibility that counselors will take 
from them that part of teaching which they enjoy the most-helping 
studOTts grow and develop. 

Throp^out the United States another aspect has contributed to the 
teacher's envy of school counselors. Very rapid growth of guidance 
programs during the thirty-year period from 1958-1988 placed tfie 
cotmselors in the educational spotlight where attention was continually 
drawn to their concern for the welfare of mdividual students and away 
from the same concern held by teachers and administrators. The effect 
was that teachers were often left with the impression that they are to tend 
to the teaching of subject-matter while the counselors tend to the needs 
of students. Of course that is an impossible arrangement and, as a result, 
feelings of animosity developed which interfere with estab^^'Jhment of a 
good professional relationship between teachers and counselors essential 
for an effective guidance team. 

Resisting a Guidance Role 

Many teacher-advicor programs have failed simply because they were 
begun before the staff was ready. As was mentioned in an earlier section, 
most middle school teachers want a part to play in providing guidance 
services for pupils. However, they are naturally hesitant to participate 
when they are not adequately prepared. Experience with teacher-advisor 
programs in the United States has revealed several common causes for 
resistance on the part of teachers which are not unreasonable nor 
difficult to overcome. They usually form the basis for in-service training 
programs. Resistance may be the result of: 
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1. Lack of Understanding* Teachers arc hesitant because they do 
not understand the difference between guidance and instniction, 
the changing needs of students, or the way in which the guidance 
program can be expected to.have an impact upon students and the 
piinaaiy function of the middle school. 

2. Lack of Time for Guidance. Most teachers aheady feel there is 
not enough time in the day even for teaching. Priorities must be 
realigned, and time must be set aside in the daily schedule so that 
all students and teacheis can participate. 

3. Lack of Sufficient SkilK Special skills are required for con- 
ducting guidance and counseling activities and most teachers do 
not feel confident that they arc adequatdy prepared to assume an 
expanded guidance role. The most conunon teacher-advisor skills 
werc listed in an earlier section of this report 

4. Lack of Suitable Matcial. Many guidance exercises require 
specific lands of information and matenals,^e.g.» occupational 
information and values clarification materials. These must be 
prepared well in advance of their use and special training sessions 
in their plication may be required before teacher resistance is 
eliminated* 

5. Lack of Interest in Students. A few teachers arc just morc 
interested in subject-matter than in students, and may always be. 
However, their reluctance to form a closer personal relationship 
with students often has other inore subtle reasons such as ttie fear 
that such a relationship will cause the teacher to lose control of 
his or her class making it more difficult to teach. 

6. Resentment of Counselors* Where coiuiselors are already in the 
school differences between their role and that of the classroom 
teacher arc often cleaiiy established, usually w'th the counselors 
designated as the guidance person in the school. When the sug- 
gestion is made that the teachers should assume morc of a 
guidance role they conclude that the counselor will have less to 
do and, of course, resent it 

7. (Gfeneral Resistance to Change Itself. All nonmal excuses for not 
accepting a new role can also be expected. Some will say there is 
too little time before retirement to make worthwhile the effort to 
acquire new knowledge and skills. Resistance to the person 
advocating the new role is also quite common. Others just feel 
guidance is not a part of teaching so they should not be expected 
to get involved. 
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8. Fear that Students are Unprepared. Many envision, and it is 
often so, that in the beginning middle school students will lack 
the necessary communication and problem-solving skills to 
successfully participate in teacher-advisor groups. 

In the last analysis, guidance services are judged as worth the time, 
effort, md resources they require only to the degree to which they 
facihtate the main goal of the middle school, helping each child with all 
areas of their total growth and development— academic, physical, 
personal and social. Foremost attention must be given to the primary 
function of the classroom which is to help pupils leant Over the years 
many forces have been operating to divert the main thrust of the 
guidance program for this central purpose of the school, and the teacher- 
advisor movement can be viewed as a successful effort to restore guid- 
ance and counseling as an effective component of all middle schools. 
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A View From the "Right": Who Needs 
School Couniseling and Guidance 
Programs, Anyway? 

Sidney B. Simon 



I am weary of those "bleeding heart" liberals who criticize "right" 
minded people for making it increasingly clear that they simply cannot 
justify spending money for counseling programs in public schools. 
Senbus budget constraints demand that money be placed where it can 
best serve the youth of this nation, and counseling programs can only be 
judged as frills of the most frivolous kind. Schools are for learning; they 
are not places for dealing with emotional problems that students just 
might happen to bring with them on the school bus. There are other 
agencies set up to deal with children's problems: these are for those rare 
millions of children who just might have problems or find themselves in 
trouble. 

The truth is that society is working quite well. Any emotional prob- 
lems of youth that once might have ju^'tified counseling programs have 
vanished from this land. The real issue is that College Board S':x)res are 
embarrassingly low, and this problem must be addressed— but not by 
counselors, of course. 

With this in mind, I offer ten reasons, described below, for elimi- 
nating counseling programs in the schools. 

Reason 1: The Healthy American Family 

The American family has never been stronger. Students come to school 
from beautifully intact nuclear families where love, understanding, and 
abundant attentions of the most nourishing type are bestowed on each 
youngster. It is so fortunate that the "latchkey" youth of the past no 
longer exist; all children are now secure and come home from school to 
find both of their parents sitting together, cheerfully talking over the 
delights of their day, sipping hot cocoa with marshmsilows in fix)nt of a 
cheery and cozy fireplace. 
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You ask about single parents? Where arc they? Not sending children 
to our school. You ask about the impact of separation and divorce on the 
children? Not in our school. I will admit that at one time there were 
children who came to school bewildered, hurt, angry, and depressed 
because they were caught in the crossfire between two bewildered, hurt, 
angry, and depressed adults who did not have the resources to resolve 
conflicts and move oh with their lives as a couple. 

But with: American fiwnilies at the healthiest they have been in the 
nation's history, counseling programs that attempt to deal with disso- 
nance in families and how it troubles children simply cannot be justified. 
Obviously, society must take the money that once went into svch work 
and put it where it righdy belongs, into the basics, and must beef up 
homework and enforce stiffer grading systems. 



Reason 2: The Demise of Drug and 
Alcohol Abuse by Teenagers 

Counseling programs are not needed because alcohol and drug use 
among students is at an all-time low. The majority of youths arc simply 
into healthy and uplifting recreational activities and have turned their 
backs oh addictive substances and any of the forms of chemical depen- 
dency. These days educators witness party after party at which high 
school students abstain from alcohol and drugs. Instead, they sip lemon- 
ade, and their gatherings are dominated by quiet discussions of computer 
languages and the latest foreign fdms. 

Naturally, there are a few exceptions. Those students who do imbibe 
or take drugs somehow equate the word party mth getting "plastered," 
"wasted," "smashed," "ripped," "bombed," "burnt," "blown away," 
"crocked," "snookered," or more often just plain drunk. Such students 
are clearly a minority and not a concern of the schools. Let those 
immoral few get caught up by the social service network established by 
the state. It's just not an issue for schools. 



Reason 3: The Absence of Suicide Among Youth 

I can't find any reliable statistics that show that children arc committing 
suicide or have suicidal tendencies. Although therc has been some talk 
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about the warning signals a potential suicide victim sends out, often 
while at school, this is simply not the concern of teachers and other 
school personnel. They are there to teach! Using tax money in the 
schools to prevent suicide cannot be justified. People who want to take 
their lives are probably these who would have ended up on the welfare 
rolls anyway. 

Reason 4: Child Sexual Abuse Has Been Eliminated 

No child I know of comes to school as a victim of child sexual abuse 
anymore. Of course, in the past I had heard the horrendous statistic: one 
out of four women would have experienced some form of sexual abuse 
by the time they reached the age of 18. That problem has been elimi- 
nated today. 

All children now trip gaily to school, unscarrcd, unafraid, and com- 
pletely relaxed about what goes on at home. There are no secrets that 
they can't tell anyone about 

Daddies don't molest their children. What an abominable idea! I just 
don't understand what all the fiiss is about. It's probably a plot or a 
scheme to sell newspapers. No child comes to school with the secretive 
eyes, the avoidance behaviors, or that persistent, unexpressed guilt and 
rage that used to interfere with learning and growth. Who needs 
counselors for something that doesn't exist anymore? 

Reason 5: Peer Group Pressure: A Thing of the Past 

It has been a genuine pleasure to witness the decline of peer group 
pressure in the mid 1980s. Students increasingly refused to wear what 
other students wore or to say or think what other students said or 
thought Somehow, automatically, they became their own persons. They 
moved toward an autonomy that was marked by mature decisions, 
careful reassigning on all kinds of tricky personal issues, and an 
abandonment of faddish behavior of any sort. Several striking features of 
this reduction in peer group pressure could be measured. It was difficult 
to ever find students hanging out at the malls. Because of a lack of 
viewers. Music Tfelevision (MTV) went bankrupt, and if students used 
their "Walkman" cassette players, it was to listen to inspirational 
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messages ftom the leading pastors of the country. Strantest of all, the 
feTiiily telephone was free for hours at a time, because none of the kids 
needed to know what anyone else was going to wear the next day. 
Students worked hard at school and at home. Even the peer group 
language disappeared. Expletives went the way of those formerly 
ubiquitous expressions such as "Like, you know, right, you know, like.'* 
without the problems generated by peer group pressure, who needs to 
pay salaries of counselors? 



Reason 6: Unwanted Pregnancies Disappear 

The forces that eliminated sex education from schools have also pro- 
vided this reason to eliminate counseling programs. Boys and girls today 
do not even seem to be curious about sexuality, and with this curiosity 
gone, none of the girls get pregnant Much counseling time used to be 
spent dealing with the heartbreak of unwanted pregnancies, but, fortu- 
nately, sexuality in all of its evil forms seems to have disappeared from 
the lives of school-age youths. 

Not only are teenagers refraining from expe rimenting with sexual 
activity, they just do not seem to be thinking abo t it It was so clear to 
me that sex education, although often nothing more than information 
about reproductive organs, had in the past encouraged students to experi- 
ment; but with the elimination of sex education, pregnancies miracu- 
lously disappeared and counselors were free to do the more significant 
woric of getting students placed in Ivy League colleges. I must be frank 
here, however. College placement is work that can be done by well- 
tutored clerks, and thus I argue, once more, that counseling programs 
cm be eliminated as easily as unwanted pregnancies have been. (I mean 
eliminated as an issue: I'm not for abortion, obviously.) 

Reason 7: There Are No More Children of Alcoholics 

Society has been so fortunate to have witnessed adults, who were 
fonnerly caught up in the problem of alcoholism, all marching off to join 
Alcoholics Anonymous. As a result, sobriety reigns in the country. 

Consequently, the many children of alcoholics, with their shame, 
their secrets, and their social detachment, have also recovered. Why, you 
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may ask, do I mention social detachment? It used to be that children of 
alcoholics were never able to bring a playmate home, so they became 
detached from their peers. Who would bring a playmate home if he or 
she were to be embarrassed by parents who mumbled, stumbled, or 
tumbled out of control? 

WiHi the problem under control, is there any justification for wasting 
counseling budgets to share information on the disease of alcoholism or 
time to help a child who must return each day to a home where there is 
violence, no predictability, or constantly unpending f jiancial disaster? 

If there were any youths with that situation to go home to, I would be 
the first to vote for money for alcohol prevention programs in the 
schools. But the problem does not exist. All youths return each afternoon 
to homes where promises are kept, where there is quiet and order, and 
where there is a safe and nuituring atmosphere* Of course, thorc arc 
ejcceptions, but I don*t believe it is that horrible to have alcoholic 
parents. It might even develop character. It's not such a horrible thing to 
be forced to act like the adult in the family, and it's not so tragic to be a 
child who never had a childhood* 

In any case, school is not the place to talk about problems like that, 
even if they do exist, which they don'L Furthermorc, alcoholism is a 
private and personal matter, and it is an abuse of a parent's privacy for a 
child to have a forum to talk about such things in school. 

But all of this is academic, because research has shown that children 
now come to school without any of the alleged problems that develop 
because of alcoholism. These are the kinds of problems that wen*, once 
recognized as coating a life with psychic debris and damage tliat wiU last 
a lifetime for children of alcoholics. Because there are no more 
alcoholics, there cannot be any children of alcoholics in the schools, so 
why have counselors scurrying around trying to find some lost child to 
help? I say eliminate those counseling programs. 

Reason 8: Children No Longer Drop Out of School 

As standards for high school graduation went up, along with increased 
use of statewide achievement tests, demands for acquiring more knowl- 
edge spread to the lower grades. The focus on basics made school so 
much more fun, and Uie battle for grades made school more like an 
exciting game to go to; thus, absenteeism decreased astronomically. 
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Also, the emphasis on basics let students know exactly what was 
expected of them, so that they delighted in stri^/ing for W^er achieve- 
ment (like knowing the names of the Stuart kings in order or the eight 
major products of Pakistan). Altiiough not everyone could make *Ws 
without lowering standurds, students kept on working, learning, and 
pustung to memorize everything they could in every class. 

The result, as educators rightly predicted, was that students no longer 
dropped out of school* Everyone stayed, and average daily attendance 
went off the charts. Each morning, eager, alert students came to school 
with the appropriate intrinsic motivation. These students were not 
frightened about failing, and all of them believed ftey fit in. 

The holding power of the schools became so great that football 
players and other athletes neither felt belter nor worse than the boys and 
girls who couldn't even do two push-ups. There was room for everyone, 
because each student believel that he or she was really invited to learn 
and each knew that school was th^^ place to come eariy to and to stay 
late at 

One especially delightful fallout from all of this has been that there 
are nc longer any students with learning disabilities. The youths who 
couldn^t le^, whose tight little bodies grew rigid with failure, used to 
occupy so many counselor hours; well, they simply are not factors 
anymore. Everyone learns, everyone stays; so who needs counselors? 

Reason 9: There Are No Children With Weight Problems 

I have never understood this misplaced compassion for students who 
either eat too much or too little. Such "bleeding heart" people give 
oveibloated names like bulimia or anorexia or obesity to something that 
could be conected with a strong whack over the knuckles by a parent 
But here I am talking as if there were a problem when there is none. 
Everyone is probably a few pounds overweight What's the big deal? So 
what, if the chubby kids don't like themselves, and what if they do get 
teased and ridiculed? No wonder they want their doughnuts and pizza* 

But now all of the children are just the right weight and always 
demonstrate, just like their teachers, the highest state of nutritional 
wisdom. There is no longer a need to support programs that waste time 
on weight awareness meetings or any other kind of frills based on 
coddling children. 
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Reason 10: All of the Adults Who Serve Children 
Work Together Cooperatively 

This is the Hnal justification for eliminating counseling programs. 
Counselors in the "good old days'* were badly needed and spent much 
time and eneigy^massaging wounded egos of st^ and faculty, putting 
out brush fires among jealous, envious colleagues, and of course, pro- 
tecting children from sometimes vicious teachers. But that is cleady a 
thing of the past 

Today, all school personnel woifc together in peace and hannony and 
express loving and nurturing support for each other. In such an environ- 
ment, pettiness, backbiting, and gossip are rarely, if ever, heard. Thus, 
one more former role counselors might have had — peacemaking 
bet^^'een warring factions in a school — ^is no longer a viable concern. 
Schools can now use the money that once siqppoited those feeble efforts 
at parlor psychiatry for the real purposes of the school— learning, 
learning, and more leammg. 

Conclusion 

I hope I have convinced you that eliminating counseling programs in the 
schools is essential. All ten of my reasons boil down to one basic 
observation, an observation that makes it abundantly clear that society 
can no longer support counseling programs: There are simply no 
wounded, hurting, needy, deprived, dejected, depressed, abandoned, 
scarred, scared, damaged, or bewildered children any more. No one 
comes to school afflicted with any social or emotional damage these 
days. The following are the facts (or myth.*?, a£ the pro-counseling people 
would call them): 

1. Self-esteem in every child soars higher than the tallest buildings 
society has built 

2. Put downs, ridicule, or killer statements are never heard in 
schools. 

3. Every child comes to school with a strong, family-instilled set of 
values. They all know what is right and vnong and they all act 
accordingly. (That's one of the reasons the forca" on the **right" 
have struggled to keep counselors from doing values clarification. 
It's not needed. All values are already clarified.) 
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4* All stud'^^ts live whole, rich lives; their lives aie focused on posi- 
tive lo\ " , md they are conunitted to justice and the removal of 
injustice m whatever fonn it takes (e^g», racism, sexism, ageism). 

Does anyone reading tWs see it otherwise? There is nothing to worry 
about Any problems children might have had are now figments of some 
sob sister's pvanoia. So join me in supporting the dropping, or eliminat- 
ing, of all counseling programs. The "right" minded among us will all 
feel better doing that Just look at today's youth. My question is: Do 
students need counseling programs or not? Who in his "rigjit" mind or 
conservative budget would say yes? 
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Educational Resources Information Center— ERIC 

ERIC is a decentralized nationwide infbnnation system founded in 1966 
and currently sponsored by the OfGce of Educational Research and 
ImiTOvement within the U.S. Department of EducatiorL It is the laigest 
education related database in the world. ERIC is designed to collect 
educational documents and journal articles and to make them readily 
available through a number of products and services, e.g., the ERIC 
database, abstract journals, microfiche collections, online and CD-ROM 
computer searches, docimient reproductions, and infonnation analysis 
publications. The ERIC audience is equally wideranging and includes 
teachers, counselors, administrators, supervisors, policy makers, 
librarians, media specialists, researchers, students, parents, and other 
educators and interested persons. 

Counseling and Personnel Services Clearinghouse — CAPS 

CAPS is one of the 16 subject-oriented clearinghouses of the ERIC 
system. CAPS* exceptionally broad coverage includes K-12 counseling 
and guidance, post-secondary and adult counseling services, and human 
resource development in business, industry and government. Among the 
topics addressed are: 

• preparation, practice and supervision of counseling professionals 

• development of theoretical constructs 

• research on programs and practices 

• interviewing and testing 

• group work 

• career planning and development 
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• employee assistance programs (EAPs) 

• training and develoiHnent 

• marriage and family counseling 

• student activities 

• services to special populations (substance abusers, public 

offenders, students-at-risk) 

• piogram evaluation 

CAPS acquires literature in its subject area, processes the information 
into the ERIC database, and piXKluces a variety of subject-specialized 
materials. It offers such products as monogr^hs, special issues papers, 
state of the art studies, computer search analyses, bibliographies and 
digests. A quarteily newsletter (firee iqwn request) features Qearinghouse 
activities, products, and articles on timely topics. CAPS' professional 
staff also offers questicm-answering services, computer searching of the 
ERIC database, on-site user services with a complete ERIC microfiche 
collecrion at the CAPS Resources Center, and national, state and local 
woikshopc ou high-priority counseling and human services concerns. We 
welcome visitors and mail or phone inquiries. 



ERIC/CAPS 
2108 School of Education 
The University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, MI 48109-1259 
(313)764-9492 




CAPS Publications 
Available in 1990 



Adolescent Suicide Prevention: Counseling and Intervention Strategies 
Da^e C(q>uzzi 

Alcohol, Drugs and Adolescents 
Laurie L Lachance 



Combating the School Dropout Problem: Proactive Strategies for School 
Counselors 

Garry R.Walz 

Counseling Abused Children 
Emily Jean McFadden 

Counseling Software Guide 

Developed by Garry R. Walz Jeanne C. Bleuer, and Marilyn Maze 

Counseling Underachievers: A Counselor's Guide to Helping Students 
Improve Their Academic Perfon/xancs 
Jeanne C, Bleuer 

Counselor Resources for Helping Students at Risk 
Garry R. Walz and Jeanne C. Bleuer 

Dropout Prevention: What We Have Learned 

Nancy Peck, Annmarie Law, and Roger C. Mills 

Elementary School Counseling in a Changing World 

Edwin R. Gerler, Jr., Joseph C. Ciechalsfd, and Larry D. Parker, 
Editors 

Empowerment for Later Life 
Jane E. Myers 
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ERIC/CAPS Digests— 50 digests by nationally prominent authors 

Inner World, Outer World: Understanding the Stniggjes of Adolescence 
Da\fid Klimek and Mary Anderson 

9 for the 90s: Counseling Trends for Tomorrow 
Libby Benjamin and Garry /?. Wak 

Opening All Options: Middle School and Junior High School Career 
Guidance 

Tlie Ohio Department of Education 

Parenting School-Aged Children and Adolescents 
Nancy R. Beekman 

Youth Suicide Prevention: A Guide for Trainers of Adult Programs 
State of Florida 

Crime de la Crime Monograph Series: 

Comprehensive Guidance Programs That Work 
Norman C. Gysbers 

Invitational Learning for Counseling and Development 
William W. Purkey and John J. Schmidt 

The Teacher Advisor Program: An Innovative Approach to School 
Guidance 

Robert D. Myrick and Linda S. My rick 

For an update on prices, including special discounts, and the 
announcement of new publications call or write: 

ERIC/CAPS Publications 
2108 School of Education 
The University of Michigan 
Ann Art)or, Michigan 48109-1259 
(313)764-9492 
Fax (313) 747-2425 



ERIC 



Eiirly adolescents in today's world are often distress- 
ingly familiar with the realities of diyor^e, suicide, 
substance abuse and academic pressure. In addition, 
they must grapple with the confusing process of sexual 

Siaturfition and the stress of learning to make indepen- 
ent decisions. ' • 
This collection, including both original articles and 
the best articles from the counseling journals aifd ERIC 
in the 1980s, compellingly and decisively makes the 
case for the middle school 'counselor as someone who 
can, indeed must, play a vital role in helping students * 
with th^ir "at-school" as well as their "at-home" lives. A 

Numerous practical* suggestions and field-validatea 
approaches are presented by tlie authors who are 
recognized authorities, established practitioners and' 
new scholars in the area ,of middle school counseling. 
Amon^ topics addressed are adolescents* pursuit pf 
identity, family relationships, peer pressureV career 
exploration, stress, and suicide. ' ' 



ERIC Counseling and Peraonnel Service* Clearinghotile 
The University of Michigan School of Education 

and 

The American School Counselor Association 
A Division of tlie 

American Association for Counseling and Development . 



